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There are few studies more interesting, and none more in- 
structive, than the study of biography. Horace Mann says: 
" Biography, especially the biography of the great and good, 
who have risen by their own exertions from poverty and 
obscurity to eminence and iisefuhicss, is an inspiring and 
ennobling study. Its direct tendency is ti> reproduce the excel- 
lence it records." A greater thinker still — Thomas Carlyle — 
says : " Biography is the most universally pleasant, and the most 
universally profitable of all reading." In the study of a man's 
life wc find principles in action, and great truths translated into 
character. The drama of a man's life — the tragic, the comic 
and the pathetic, playing their parts in the shifting scenes — is 
not only an enchanting study, but it is by this study alone that 
wc can become well informed in the philosophy of life. If we 
would understand what heroism is, we must study the lives of 
heroic men and women. A living patriot will teach us more 
of patriotism than a thousand books. Men are growing wise 
enough to know that the only way to get a good understanding 
of Christianity is to study the life of Jesus Christ, 

In the i)reparation of this work the chief difficulty has 
been in selection and repression. There are many illustrious 
men and women with whom it would have been exceedingly 
delightful to have spent a pleasant hour whose names do not 
appear in these pages, and much that was interesting in the 
lives of those referred to had to be repressed for want of 
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space. The limits of a volume are very narrow, and the chief 
purpose in the author*s mind was to present a gallery of por- 
traits of representative men and women. In the search for 
material he drew mainly from well known authorities and from 
many anonymous writers to whom he would be glad to tender 
his grateful acknowledgements. One of the chief points of this 
work is that it abounds in personal remembrances of many of 
the subjects sketched. It was the good fortune of the writer 
to be brought into more or less of personal intercourse with 
many of these great men and woman ; and hence many aspects 
and side lights of character and disposition arc portrayed that 
depend wholly on personal knowledge for presence in these 
pages. 

It is not wholly an idle curiosity that treasures even scraps 
of information concerning notable people. It is both natural 
and admirable that our children and our children's children, 
should want to know what manner (^f men and women they 
were, who made the early and middle years of this eventful 
century so great. The men and women whose names arc 
recorded in this book have set the fashion of a noble life. Thcv 
have served their day and "generation noblv, royally. And the 
Study of their eventful careers — their triumphs and their de- 
feats — cannot but make us. wiser, and should inspire us with 
hope and courage. 

May woody Jiuic 26, 1885. 
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Th^ noblest motive is the public good. — Virgil. 

True statesmanship is tlie art of chan<ying a nation from what 
it is to what it ought to be. — \V. R. Alger. 

After what I owe to God, nothing should be more dear or more 
sacred than the love and respect I owe to my country.— De Thon. 

He just and fear not; let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy 
country's, thy Goal's, and truth's. — W. Shakspeare. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Of Virginia. Born 1732; died 1799. President 
178^1797. 

Fii^ President of the United States. 

HE name of George Washington, the first President of 
the American Republic, is undoubtedly "one of the 
few, the immortal names that were not born to die." 
®?I^ The greatest living statesman of Europe has recently 
declared that Washington was " the noblest and purest product 
of modern years." He has been called "the Father of his 
Country," and many other names of which a man might well 
be proud ; but there is one comprehensive sentence concerning 
him which fell from the lips of his foster-son^George Wash- 
ington Park Custis— more than half a century ago, which ex- 
presses in language as profound as it is brief, the main charac- 
teristics of this great American. Speaking of his noble foster- 
father, Mr. Custis says: "He was first in war, firstjn peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen." A nobler epitaph 
than that was never engraved on marble shrine. It was said of 
David, King of Israel, centuries after he had gone to his rest: 
'■ He served his day and generation according to the will of 
God, and fell on sleep." Washington is as worthy of that 
epitaph as Israel's Shepherd King. But the phrase of Custis 
already quoted, is worth a moment's consideration, from the 
fact that in a few brief words it covers pretty much the whole 
area of Washington's life. It is not more than once or twice 
in a century that a man is bom with so many elements of great- 
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ness blending in his character. A great soldier, bearing him- 
self bravely in his countrv's battles, lacing the foe with dauntless 
front, and never resting until victory sat upon the banners of 
his land ; Washington might have rested his claim to his 
country's homage on the record of his military exploits, and 
that claim would not have been disregarded. It is not often 
that a great soldier makes a great statesman. The Duke of 
Wellington, \vh(^ was the hero of a hundred fights on the 
tented field, was the victim of about as many defeats in the 
legislature of his nation. First in war; but when the grander 
victories of peace were to be won, Wellington fell to the rear. 
Not so George Washington. The brave soldier, first in war, 
became the skillful and incorruptible statesman, and proved 
himself, to the astonishment of the world, to be as great in the* 
building up of a great country in times of peace, as he had 
been valiant in his country's cause in the dark davs of war. 
First in war, first in peace, and then comes that larger and 
more enviable word — first in the hearts of his countrvmen. It 
is something to be the subject of a nation's i)raise, it is some- 
thing to have a place in the admirati(^n and esteem of men, but 
to be shrined in the sanctuary of a nation's heart is worth a life 
of noblest service. This place George Washington won. and as 
long as the waters of the Mississipi)i How, as long as Lake Erie 
hurls her waters over Niagara's wild leaj), as long as America 
remains, the name of George Washington will be treasured in 
the memory and the hearts of her sons and (laughters. 

The Washington family was of old descent. Some inquir- 
ing minds have traced the lineage of our first President as far 
back as the mystic davs of William the Concpieror. The family 
originally bore the name of De Wessyngton. In 1416 John 
De Wessynsj^ton was a distinii^uished (lii^nitar^' of the Church. 
Later the "De" was dro])pecl,an(l the name stood i>lain Washing- 
ton. The family from which (jcorijc descended was a Lan- 
cashire family. In 1657 two brothersof.the Washington family, 
John and Andrew, migrated from the Old World to the New, 
and while the Pilij^rim Fathers were struirirlinir with the hard- 
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ships of life in the forests of New England they were breaking up 
land in what is now known as Westmoreland county, between 
the Potomac and the Rappahannock, in Virginia. John Wash- 
ington, who married Miss Amy Pope, was the great-grandfather 
of our hero. The home on Bridge's Creek became the family 
homestead for many generations, and here on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1732. George Washington was born. George's father, 
Augustine Washington, was married in 1715 to Jane Butler, by 
whom he had four children ; only Lawrence, however, married. 
Their mother died on the 24th of November, 1728. In March, 
1730, Augustine married Mary Ball, a young and beautiful Vir- 
ginian maiden, by whom he had six children, four sons and two 
daughters, of whom George was the eldest. Augustine Wash- 
ington was a God-fearing man, and sought to impres,i upon his 
children the claims of piety and the love of virtue. No doubt 
these paternal coun,scls had full weight with young George, 
but, as is almost always the case, the mother's influence was 
supreme. How much the nation owes to its mothers can never 
be revealed. George was his mother's first-born and her pride, 
and in the struggles of after years Washington often referred, 
and never without the deepest gratitude, to the kindly influences 
of his mother, declaring that if there was anything noble and 
worthy in him he received it from his mother- The early 
youth of George was passed pleasantly at the new home, in 
Stafford county, near Fredericksburg, on the banks of the 
Rappahannock. He was exceedingly fond of outdoor sports. 
A tall, robust boy, fond of running, jumping and climbing ; and 
fond enough of horses to make personal friends of them. He 
was an out-and-out boy, full of noble purposes, and his love of 
truth has become a world-wide proverb. A passionate love of 
truth, and a deep sense of justice were the cardinal virtues of 
his character. The cherrv tree story is not exceptional, but 
runs in line with his well known absolute truthfulness. This 
deeply marked element of character helps to explain much of 
the greatness of after years. You can make very little out of a 
liar, but the world sets a very high value on men who arc great 
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lovers of truth. George received a common English education. 
To this he added much knowledge of nature, of which he was 
a diligent student in his happy youthful rambles through the 
forests of Virginia. He spent a good deal of time in 1848 in a 
surveying expedition, the purpose of which was to locate the 
boundaries of Lord Fairfax's grant of Virginia land. In this 
surveying expedition he made himself acquainted with the 
mountains, and rivers, and forests of the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah ; and he also became thoroughly acquainted by close per- 
sonal observations with the life and characteristics of the 
Indians. 

When but nineteen years of age George Washington was 
appointed Adjutant General of the State of Virginia; but this 
office he resigned that he might accompany his half-brother, 
Lawrence (who was an invalid) to the West Indies. Two 
years later George returned — his brother Lawrence had died 
of consumption. On returning home a somewhat perilous mis- 
sion awaited him. The French beii^an to encroach on Western 
territorv with most ominous strides. Governor Dinwiddie 
looked about him lor a man to send, whose business it should be 
to demand the cessation of these hostile movements. George 
Washington was chosen fcjr the task, and set out from Williams- 
burg on the 30th of October, 1753. It was his business not only 
to demand the end ot these aggressions, but to keep his eyes 
open and take note of the country, its condition, and the re- 
sources of the French. So well did this young soldier discharge 
the duties intrusted to him that he was i)ublicly thanked in a 
unanimous resolution by the Legislature of Virginia. In Brad- 
dock's campaign Washington was of inestimai)Ie service, and 
but for the zeal of Colonel Washinii^ton, the whole armv would 
have been destroyed. At the age of twenty-seven, George 
married the beautiful and accomplished Martha Custis, the 
widow of a wealthy Virginian i)lanter. Thev made their home 
at Mount Vernon, a beautiful house on the banks of the 
Potomac, and here, for some years, George and Martha lived a 
peaceful, happy life, entertaining their friends, and fitting them- 
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selves by tlie quietude and simplicity of their home life for the 
larger duties that were in store fur them. This brief interreg- 
num of the fanner gentleman's career was destined only to be 
brief, and in 1774 Washington was summoned to a place in the 
Legislature of Virginia. But darkness was brooding over all 
the land, storms were gathering everywhere, but they were 
storms that would clear the atmosphere of the New World, and 
give America the brightness of a new and beautiful day. 
Washington, up to this point, was a loyal Englishman, and he 
would have laughed to scorn the thought of taking arms against 
the King's most gracious majesty, and the last wild dream that 
ever could have disturbed his peace was that he should be the 
first President of a new Republic. In September, 1774, the 
first Continental Congress was held in Philadelphia, of which 
Washington was a delegate. At last the lightning flashed from 
Lexington, and the storm burst over Bunker Hill ; and as Crom- 
well had been summoned from the quiet fields of Huntingdon 
and St, Ives to take arms against the tjranny of Charles I., so 
Washington was summoned from the peaceful home at Mount 
Vernon to beard the crowned tyranny of a later king. 

For eight long dark years Washington was, as Custis said, 
" the first in war." From Lexington to the defeat of Cornwal- 
lis, from the gloom of night till the day-star shot its beams of 
promis over Yorktown on that eventful November morning, 
the orriflamme of George Washington was to be seen. The 
records of modern warfare do not contain anything more brave 
and true and heroic than the annals of those eight years. One 
scene — Washington crossing the Delaware^ — -has been sung by 
poet, and painted by artist. The scene has been thus de- 
scribed : 



" On the night of 'the 25th 
ton bad arranged to recross the 
three points. The plan was to ■ 
apart, and make the attack in three 



of December, 1776, Washing- 
Delaware and altack the enemy al 
TOSS in three places, some mile? 
places simultaneously. Washing- 






ton let! the left and uppermost division. The night was feart'ully cold 
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and stormy. The river was running with heavy ice-floes. The lower 
divisions of tlic army both failed to cross. Washington and his forces, 
after almost superhuman efforts, got across; marched down several 
miles to Trenton, attacked the British army a little after daylight, won 
a brilliant victory, and sent its scattered remains flying backward 
toward New York. Now the tide was turned. The best skill of the 
enemy was needed to save an utter defeat. He was punished in many 
a skirmish and soon learned that the colonies were not conquered. So 
inspiring was Washington's success at Trenton and in the movements 
following, that the colonies were soon making ready for another 
campaign." 

If Washington had died at the close of the War of the 
Revolution, he would have been immortal; he would have been 
remembered forever as **the Deliverer of his Country." But 
there were still greater things in store for him. Good work 
well done is often rewarded by larger tasks. The faithful ser- 
vant of the New Testament who guarded one city well, was 
made ruler over ten. And the faithful soldier of the Delaware 
was summoned to the head of the nation, and charged to guide 
the affairs of this new State for the glory of God and the well- 
being of the people. 

For eight years Washington occupied the Presidential 
chair, and we may be sure that it was no child's task to guide 
the affairs of this new empire. Surrounded by able comrades, 
whose fidelity and wisdom stood him good service, Washington 
was still the leading, inspiring spirit of the land and time. 
There is no period of American history that deserves more 
careful study than these eight formative years of the republic. 
Mistakes then would have been mistakes forever. There is no 
part of a building more important than the foundation, and 
George Washington laid well and carefully the foundation 
stones of the great American Constitution. 

The last three years of his life were spent in calm and qui- 
etude at Mount Vernon. lie died in peace on the i4tii 
of Decemlx^r, 1799, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. lie did 
not live to reach the threescore years and ten, but he crowded 
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more good work into his years than most men would do in as 
many centuries. America has had few men to compare with 
George Washington : she will have none greater, for he filled 
the chalice of his life full to Ihe brim with noble thoughts and 
lofty deeds. 

On the 23d of February this present year, 1885, the 153d 
anniversary of Washington's birth was signalized by the dedi- 
cation of the grand national monument at Washington. This 
stupendous pile reaches the altitude of 555 feet. President 
Arthur and his Cabinet were present. The oration for the 
occasion was prepared by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, and 
was read by Mr. Long, of Massachusetts. Senator Edmunds, 
the Hon. John A. Daniel and Senator Sherman also took part 
in the inauguration. 
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JOHN ADAMS. 



Of Massachusetts. Born 1732; died 1826. President 

1 797 — 1 809. 



Second President of the United States, 
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T has often been said concerning John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, that he was a man who had 
the happy faculty of making the most out of common talents. 
I f His biographers have been a little disposed to go out of 
their way, to show that he was not a man of transcendant ability, 
and certainly not a man of genius. He was a representative 
New Englander. One writer says : '* The name of John Adams 
stands for the average man — the hardy, strong, middle class." 
As a matter of historic fact, the world's best workers — the pa- 
triots, the philanthropists, the vStatesmen — have sprung from the 
middle class of society. If John Adams stands for the average 
American man, then happy is the country that can boast of such 
good sense, such fidelity to duty, as the average of its man- 
hood. The face of John Adams as presented to us by his por- 
traits is eminently suggestive of firmness and benevolence, 
guided by strong manly sense. 

The ancestors of John Adams were amongst the noblest 
men of the earth. The poet Cowpcr, though trained and nur- 
tured in a land that thought much of ancestral claims, says in 
that charming poem suggested l)y the gift of his mother's por- 
trait : 

"Mv boast is not that I deduce mv birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The son of parents passed into the skies." 
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The ancestors of John Adams were amongst the noblest 
men Europe contained at the dawn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That was a time that tried men's souls, and rather than 
submit to the thralldom of such men as Archbishop Land, they 
left the homes and the graves of their fathers, and sought in 
this new world for freedom to worship God. These godly 
men and women did not live in palaces, they sailed in the 
*' Mayflower ;'* they did not sit on thrones, but they consecrat- 
ed America into a temple of religious liberty. The sons and 
daughters of such men and women were sure to be a noble 
race. From such a stock as this came our second President. 
John Alden of the Mayflower, whose name Longfellow has im- 
mortalized, was one of his ancestors on the maternal side. 

John Adams, a Puritan by birth, a gentleman by instinct, 
and a patriot at heart, was born at Quincy, near Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 30th of October, 1735. John's father was a 
farmer, and a man of good common sense. He was anxious 
that his son should have the advantages of such education as 
the young colony afforded. But John did not yearn f(^r the 
drudgery of study. The boy did not relish the thought of ex- 
changing the free and cheery life of the farm, with the woods 
and brooks and not-far-off ocean, for the confinement and rigid 
rules and close study of the college, and told his father that he 
wanted to be a farmer. " Well, then," his father said, " if you 
want to be a farmer it is time you were at it in earnest. It will 
take all your time from now till you are twenty-one to learn it 
well. So you can give up play and go to work." John went 
to the field and plied the heavy implements in thoughtful med- 
itation till weariness overmastered him. A little steady toil, a 
Httle serious thoughtfulness of life and its use and outcome, led 
him to conclude that he would like to try his father's plan after 
all, at least so far as a college course of study was concerned. 
His father was pleased, and put him at once upon his prepara- 
tory stif.iies. At the age of sixteen he entered Harvard, and 
graduated when he was twenty, esteemed for his integrity, en- 
ergy and ability. 
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For a time he taught in the grammar school of Worcester, 
where the salary was exceedingly small. Adams was an effec- 
tive teacher, and a firm, fast friend. Heart and intellect went 
hand in hand. In a letter to a friend he expresses himself on 
the subject of friendship in words that are well worth quoting 
here: 

" Friendship, I take it, is one of the distinjijuishini^ ^ijlories of man; 
and ihc creature that is insensible to its charms, thoiij^h he may wear 
the shape of man, is unworthy of the character. In this, perhaps, we 
l>ear a nearer resemblance to unembodied intelligence than in anything 
else. From this I expect to receive the chief happiness of my future 
life." 

In the year 1756 Mr. Adams entered on the study ol the 
law. It did not appear as if he was ever to be a very brilliant 
legal luminary ; for the next three or (our years his davs were 
dull and dreary. In May, 1761, his father died, and now the 
care of his widowed mother filled his life with serious interest. 
In the year 1764 he married Abigail, daughter of the Rev. 
William Smith, a Congregational minister of Weymouth. The 
days grew brighter; John Adams soon formed warm friend- 
ships amongst gentlemen of the legal profession. He was 
particularly happy in having free access to tlie celebrated 
librarv of Mr. Gridlev, the Attornev-Gencral of Massachusetts. 
Already the storm that was about to change the destinies of 
America was gathering, and there were few men who watched 
more carefully the aspect of affairs than John Adams. He 
soon became one of the most enthusiastic leaders of the people. 
Adams believed that good would eventually come out of this 
evil, and yet at times he was exceedingly despondent. Nothing 
better shows the circumstances of the times, or reveals the 
spirit of the man than a letter which he wrote to his wife, who 
was then in Braintree. For the sake of the light it throws on 
affairs in 1774, we (juote it fully: 

'* Boston, 12 May, 1774. 
" Mv own infirmities, the account of the return of vours, and the 
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public news, coming all together, have put my philosophy to the 
trial. 

" We live, my dear soul, in an age of trial. What will be the 
consequence I know not; the town of Boston, for aught I can see, 
must suffer martyrdom. It must expire, and our principal consolation 
is, that it dies in a noble cause — the cause of truth, of virtue, of liberty 
and of humanity, and that it will probably have glorious resurrection 
to greater wealth, splendor and power than ever. 

" Let me know what it is best for us to do. It is expensive keep- 
ing a family here, and there is no prospect of any business in my way 
in this town this whole summer. I don't receive a shilling a week. 
We must contrive as many ways as we can to save expenses, for we 
may have calls to contribute very largely, in proportion to our circum- 
stances, to prevent other very honest worthy people from suffering 
for want, besides our own loss in point of business and profiL 

" Don't imagine from all this that I am in the dumps. Far oth- 
erwise. I can truly say that I have felt more spirits and activity 
since the arrival of this news than I have done for years. I look 
upon this as the last effort of Lord North's despair, and he will as 
surely be defeatecl in it as he was in the project of the tea." 

John Adams was almost in the prime of his life when he 
entered on his public career. In 1770 he was elected to a seat 
in the Massachusetts Assembly, and in 1774 he was chosen one 
of the five to represent the province in the First Continental 
Congress. The storm that had long threatened broke at last, 
and in April, 1775, the battles of Lexington and Concord were 
fought. In the stress of this storm John Adams went to Phila- 
delphia to the Second Continental Congress. It was John 
Adams, who in these trying days had the good sense to see that 
George Washington was the man to lead the country through 
the blinding storm to the shining heights of Freedom. 

Mr. Adams saw that after the battle of Bunker Hill the die 
was really cast; all further talk of reconciliation was only 
wasted breath. Many faint hearts hung back, but the firm 
stand taken by John Adams did much towiird settling the spirit 
of the people. 
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On the 13th of February, 1778, Mr. Adams sailed for Paris 
to represent his country in the gay capital. Here he staid 
nearly two years doing good service. He took part on his 
return in the important work of forming the Constitution of 
Massachusetts. 

In 1784 we find John Adams again in Paris in company 
with Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, who were hard 
at work seeking to institute fraternal relations of commerce 
with the nations of Europe. The foreign toils of John Adams 
were enormous, he holding at one time as many as six foreign 
missions, every one of which bear the impress of his manly 
hand to this very day. 

In 1789 John Adams was elected to serve as first Vice- 
President of the United States under the Federal Constitution. 

At the close of Washington's second term of office, 1796, 
John Adams was elected President, with Thomas Jefferson as 
Vice-President. His term of office gave ample opportunity for 
the exercise of all that strong good sense which had marked all 
his former years. He had to take the best men he could get, 
and they were not all marked by great strength. There were, 
moreover, growing foreign entanglements which gave certain 
theorists a chance for airing their war-like tendencies. But 
Mr. Adams was at heart a man of peace. The administration 
of the second President was pure and peaceful, and in those 
four vears much good solid work was done in laying broad and 
deep and strong the foundations of the new America. 

In 1824 John Adams was chosen IVesident of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention for revising the vState Constitution, which 
he assisted in forming forty-five years before, but he declined 
the honor. He spent the last years of a laborious life in peace 
at his old home in Braintree, where, on the 4th of July, 1826, 
and in the ninety-second vear of his age, he died. The last 
words he ever uttered were : *' Independence forever I " 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 



Of Virginia. Born 1743; died 1826. President 

1801-1809. 




TJiircl President of the United States. 




O Thomas Jefferson, the third President of the United 
States, belongs the distinguished honor of the author- 
ship of the Declaration of Independence. Whatever 
other laurels may gather about his brow, they all fade 
in the presence of this fact: ** He wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence." One of Jefferson's biographers, speaking in a sor- 
rowful mood, says: "The only material memorials of the 
author of the Declaration of Independence in our country, are 
a dilapidated granite obelisk over his neglected grave at Monti- 
cello; a bronze statue in front of the President's house at 
Washington City, erected by private munificence ; a fine statue 
upon a monument to Washington, erected by the State of Vir- 
ginia, at Richmond, and a few busts.** It may be replied that 
America has been too busy in the performance of pressing 
practical duties to erect many monuments to her illustrious 
sons and daughters, and as a matter of fact, some men are too 
great for monuments. There is not marble enough in all her 
quarries to memorialize suitably the brave souls whose zeal and 
patriotism have changed the wilderness of two centuries ago 
into a garden, and upon the foundation stones of equal rights, 
have built the fair temple of liberty. Thomas Jefferson, as 
author of the Declaration of Independence, has become a part 
of American history, and that grand document — the charter of 








the freedom of this New World — will be his true monument, 
enduring to " the last syllable of recorded time/* 

Thomas Jefferson was born at Shadwell, Albemarle County, 
Virginia, on the 13th of April, 1743 ; he was of Welsh descent ; 
his ancestors were amongst the first pioneers of the West. The 
colony of Virginia was settled about the year 1607, four years 
after the death of Queen Elizabeth, and was named in honor of 
her, "Virginia." This was thirteen years before the "May 
Flower " sailed out from Delft Haven, bearing its cargo of noble 
souls. 

Peter Jefferson, the father of our third President, was a 
brave, independent, warm-hearted man. He was just on the 
threshold of manhood when the newly settled State of Virginia 
rose into prominence, and gave promise of being prosperous 
and peaceful. He threw his whole soul into the tasks before 
him, patented a thousand acres of land on the James River — so 
named after the reigning King of England — and set to work in 
downright earnest. In 1738 he was married to Jane, the eldest 
daughter of Isham Randolph. Though not a man of extensive 
education, he was a man of marked literary tastes. 

Thomas Jefferson was the third child and the first son ot 
these settlers of Virginia. At an early age he was sent to 
school, where he received the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion. Later on he became the pupil of the Rev. Mr. Douglas, 
a Scotch divine, who drilled him thoroughly in Latin, Greek 
and French. He was about two years a student in the William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, after which he commenced 
the study of tlie law under George Wythe, who afterward be- 
came Chancellor of Virginia. The relations of Jefferson and 
Wvthc were of the most pleasant character. 

George Wythe was one of the most erudite and accom- 
plished lawvers of his dav, and vouno^ Jefferson felt himself 
ha|)|>y in enjoying his instruction and companionship. Jeffer- 
son's extensive reading of the best authors, his fine manners and 
cheerful, social enthusiasm, wcm many friends for him. And 
there can be no doubt but the bright promise of his coming 
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career was suggested to* these men, in his unusual wisdom and 
brilliancy. 

It was during this period, about the year 1765, that Jefler- 
son*s patriotic ambition was set aflame. It was his good for- 
tune to hear that famous speech of Patrick Henry's against the 
Stamp Act, in which he closed with the memorable sentence: 
** As for me, give me liberty or give me death." This clarion 
cry for freedom found a hearty response in the soul of the young 
lawver, and kindled the fires of that ambition that burned so 
brightly in after years. In 1767 Jefferson commenced the prac- 
tice of law. Two years later he began his public career, being 
elected in 1769 a member of the House of Burgesses. He was 
never a great public speaker, but he was an indomitable worker. 
If to some extent slow of speech, he had the pen of a ready 
writer, and whatever might the sword was destined to have in 
the coming revolution, the pen of Thomas Jefferson was des- 
tined, also, to play a noble part. One instance of its power may 
be recorded here. When the question of the relation of British 
America to England was fast becoming the burning question of 
the hour, Jefferson wrote a pamphlet entitled ** A Summary 
View of the Rights of British America.*' . This pamphlet was 
admitted on all hands to be one of the most valuable contri- 
butions that had yet appeared to the discussion of the grave ques- 
tions at issue. It was thorough, and exhaustive and intelligible. 
It dealt with that most unanswerable of all logic, the logic of 
facts. So much did Edmund Brooke admire it, that he had it 
reprinted in London, and scattered far and wide. Young Jeffer- 
son was moved by a noble ambition to serve his country; he 
foresaw the perilous times ahead, and he felt that his country 
had claims upon him that it would be unmanly to resist. His 
view of his duty is best told in his own words. In a letter to a 
friend he says: 

" I was often thrown into the society of horsc-raccrs, card-players, 
fox-hunters, scientific and professional men, and of dignified men ; and 
many a time have I asked myself, in the enthusiastic moment of the 
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death of a fox, the victory of a favorite horse, the issue of a question 
eloquently arjj^ued at tht; har, or in the li^reat council of the nation : 
Well, which of these kinck of reputation shall I prefer? That of a 
horse-jockey, a fox-hunter, an orator, or the honest advocate of my 
country's rights?" 

On January i, 1772, Jeflcrson married Mrs. Martha Skelton, 
the young widow of Bathurst Skelton, and dausj^hter of John 
Wayles, one of the most eminent lawyers of the time. Tlic 
next four years of Jefferson's life were crowded with many 
anxieties. There were few busier men in all America than 
Thomas Jefferson ; his own private alTairs, and the public duties 
that were pressing^ upon him, filled his hands with toil and his 
heart with care. When the crisis had come, and Richard 
1 lenry Lee had offered his resolution in favor of independence 
early in the si)ring of 1776, a committee of five was api)ointed 
to draft a preamble in the form of a Declaration; Thomas JeiTer- 
son was the voum^est of that committee, and vet such was his 
reputation for clear and incisive writing, that his confreres left 
the whole task to him. At his lodjj^iui^s, in the house of ^^rs. 
Clyiner, in Philadelphia, the famous document was written, 
which after a few changes was adopted and signed on the 4th 
of July, 1776. In June. 1779, he was elected Crovernor of Vir- 
ginia, to succeed the immortal Patrick Henry, and now came 
troublous times. The edict had gone forth; there was nothing 
for it but to fight, and the new Governor did everything in his 
power for the defense of his State and the safety of his country. 
His property and lands were wasted, but he pushed on with 
unwearied endeavor. In 1782 liis wile died, after a lingering 
illness, in the thirty-fifth vear of her age. This was a terrible 
blow to him. His eldest daughter, Mrs. Randolph, thus de- 
scribes this sad event: 

" For the four months that she lingered, he was never out of calling; 
when not at her bciiside, he was writing in a small room wliicli opciicd 
immcdiatelv at the head of her bed. A moment before the closinir 
scene, he was led from the room almost in a state of insensibilitv, In- 
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his sister, Mrs. Carr, who, with great difficulty, ^ot him into his 
library, where he fainted, and lemained so lon<^ insensible that they 
feared he would never revive. The scene that followed I did not wit- 
ness; but the violence of his emotion — when almost by stealth I en- 
tered his room at night — to this dav I dare not trust mvself to describe. 
He kept his room three weeks, and I was never a moment fro.n his 
side. He walked almost incessantly night and day, only lying down 
occasionally when nature was completely exhausted, on a pallet that 
had been brought in during his long fainting fit. When at last he left 
his room, he rode out, and from that time he was ahnost incessantly on 
horseback, rambling about the mountain in the least frequented roads, 
and just as often through the woods.^ 
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On the loth of March, 1785, Jefferson succeeded Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin as Minister at the Court of France. In February, 
1797, he was elected Vice-President under John Adams, the 
second President. On the 4th c^f March, 1801, he was inaugu- 
rated President of the United States, with Aaron Burr as Vice- 
President. The population of the United States at this date 
was 5,305,925, having grown from about 3,000,000, which was 
the estimated population in 1776. Mr. Jefferson's theory of 
civil service could not but meet with the indorsement of all 
sensible men. He did not propose to remove men from office 
simply because the representatives of new ideas were called to 
power. He thought all civil servants should be submitted to 
these three tests: ist. Is he honest? 2d. Is he capable? 3d. 
Is he faithful to the Constitution? Nothing could be wiser than 
this. A nation served by honest, capable, patriotic men, has 
everything to hope, and nothing to fear. 

On the 30th of April, 1803, Louisiana was purchased at a 
cost of 60,000,000 frances. Some denounced this purchase as a 
reckless waste of money. But the years that have passed since 
then have sho\vn the great wisdom of the course. One of 
Thomas Jefferson's biographers speaks in the following judi- 
cious terms of his administration : 

*' Mr. Jefferson grew in popularity and influence during his whole 




administration. He served as President in stormy times, but carried 
the ship of state into peaceful waters. Even a hasty study of his, and 
the earlier administrations, shows how much the people had to learn 
to be self-governing. They felt their way blindly — even those who 
governed for the most part. The people were sensitive, critical, sus- 
picious, excitable. Little evils portended destruction; trifles were 
likely to upset the government; a new idea startled many; the faces 
of many were always turned backward for examples, and if nny took 
a forward look it frightened them. Mr. Jefferson looked forward, 
and hoped for better things in the future than the past had known. 
He w^as constitutionally a reformer. He tried experiments and took 
new ways of doing things. He was no worshiper of the past. When 
he looked back he saw so many horrible things in the oppressions and 
sufferings of humanity, that he shuddered. He was humane, and be- 
lieved in humanity; in the equal rights of men; in fair dealing, and 
the helpfulness of governments and the higher classes of men. He 
honored human nature, and believed the nutural order of things was 
good. He wanted to abolish slavery, and caste, nnd titles, and official 
dignities, and recognize plain worth and true merit only as conferring 
the dignity worth knowing." 

Thomas Jefferson was one of the finest looking men of his 
day. The following description of him and of his habits when 
a young man, will be read with interest. 

"He was tall and slender in comparison, standing six feet two 
inches in height. His face, though angular and far from beautiful, 
beamed with intelligence, with benevolence, and with the cheerful 
vivacity of a happy, hopeful spirit. His complexion was ruddy and 
fair; his hair was chestnut, of a reddish tinge, fine and s(jft; Ills eyes 
of a hazel gray. He was lithe, active, graceful. His mrnuiers were 
simple and cordial. In conversation he was peculiarly aL;reeable, so 
much so, that in later vears his enemies attributed to him a seductive in- 
ffuence through his art and charm of speech. Possessing these accom- 
plishments, he avoided the vices of the young Virginia gentry of the 
day. He did not gamble, or drink, or use tobacco, or swear. He 
had an aversion to strong drink, and was temperate at the table. 
♦ With frankness, heartiness, humane sympathies and sanguine hopeful- 
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ness, he had strong personal influence over those who came near him. 
This was Thomas Jefferson al twenty-four." 

On the 4th of July, 1836, half a century after the Declara- 
tion of Independence had rung out its clear message to the 
world and to the ages yet to come, Thomas Jefferson, at the 
good old age of eighty-thrce, bade farewell to earth. His last 
words were: " Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace." On this same day — as is elsewhere recorded — John 
Adams died. So in one hour, the second and third Presidents 
of the United States passed from toil and care to rest and 
peace. 
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JAMES MADISON. 




Of Virginia. Born 175 i ; died 1836. President 1809-1817. 




Fourth President of tlvc United States, 



HE public life of James Madison extended over one 
of the most important i)eriods of American history. 
The times were great, and great men were needed, 
^tKc) and James Madison was equal to, and w(^rthv of the 
times. Not long ago a young student being asked to point 
out some of the chief characteristics of James Madison, humor- 
ously replied, that two would suffice. ** First of all,*' said he, 
** Madison could not make a speech, and next, he would not 
treat, and so he lost his seat in the legislature of Virginia." 
This was rather a strange way of setting forth the character of 
our fourth president, but there was truth and suggestiveness 
in the delineation. James Madison was not gifted with great 
oratorical powers, and if his success had depended on his 
power to make '*the worse appear the better reason,'* he would 
most assuredly have failed. He could not cajole the people 
with eloquent speech, and he was too upriglit and had too 
much respect for himself to buy them with whiskev. If that 
was the price he had to pay for the confidence of the people, 
then the confidence of the i)eoj)le was altogether too dear. 

James Madison, son of James and Eleanor Madison, was 
born at King George, Virginia, on the i6th of March, 1751. 
He was descended from a good English family who emigrated 
to this countrv shortlv after the crew of the " Mavflower" had 
landed on Plymouth Rock. His father's home was at Mont- 
is 
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pelier. in Orange county. James was born at the house of 
his maternal grandmother, but the young life of the future 
president was spent, for the most part, at Montpelier. Me was 
happily placed where the advantages of a good liberal educa- 
tion were close at hand ; and his father had the necessary 
means, and further still, the ardent desire to give his son 
the best education the times afforded. For some reason his 
parents thought that there were greater advantages at Prince- 
ton College, New Jersey, than at Williamsburg for their 
studious son, and so to Princeton he went in the year 1769, and 
in the eighteenth year of his age. Not unfrequently a young 
pupil in the first enthusiasm of college life forms an estimate of 
college professors bordering on reverence ; he thinks they 
know everything, and certainly if most professors were only 
half as wise as they look, they w^ould be very wise indeed. 
Dr. Withersi)Oon, the President of Princeton College, soon 
won the reverence of his young pupil, and it is to be very much 
questioned if James Madison ever believed as fully in any man 
throughout his long life, as he did in Dr. Witherspoon. He 
absorbed and accepted his teachings as though they were the 
tw plus tiltra of all scholarship. He quoted his sayings as 
though he were an oracle never to be disputed. If Dr. With- 
erspoon said so, that was enough, there was an end of all 
controversy. In 1772 he graduated, taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the a^fe of twentv-one. He remained at 
Princeton for the best part of another year and devoted him- 
self to the study of philosophy and the higher branches of 
scholarship. 

In 1773 Madison returned to his Virginian home and began 
the study of the law. In this, as in all his previous studies, he 
w^as most thorough and painstaking. Of all the Presidents of 
the United States, James Madison was beyond all question the 
most cultured and scholarly. His was a master mind, and his 
vast and varied powers, cultivated to the uttermost, gave him 
an influence in public life that many might envy, but few could 
equal. The following estimate of our fourth President from 
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the pen of Thomas Jefferson, will prove that we have not been 
using the language of flattery. 

"Trained in these successive schools, lie nccinired ;i hahit of self- 
possession which placed, at ready command, the rich resources of his 
luminous and discriminatinjj^ mind an<l of his extensive information, 
and rendered him the Hrst of everv assemhlv of which he afterward 
became a member. Never want lei ing from his subject into vain 
declamation, but pursuinj^ it closely in lanj^ua^^e pure, classic, and 
copious ; s«>othing always the feelinj^s of his ailversaries by civilities, 
and Mjftness of expression, he rose to the eminent station which he 
held in the great national convention of 17S7 ; anil in Virginia, which 
followed, he sustained the new constitution in all its parts, bearing off 
the palm aj^jainst the logic of George Mason and the fervid declama- 
tion of Patrick Henry. With these consummate powers were united 
a pure and spotless virtue, which no calumny has ever attempted to 
sully. Of tl.e power and polish of his pen, and of the wisdom of his 
administration in the highest office of the nation, I need say nothing. 
They have spoken, and will forever speak for themselves." 

James Madison began his public career in the spring of 
1776- -the year made forever niemorable in American annals 
by the Declaration of Independence — when he was but twenty- 
five years of age. He was then elected to serve in the conven- 
tion whose chief work was to form a Constitution for the State 
of Virginia. In 1777 he was a candidate for the Slate Assem- 
bly, but as he w(mld not treat the voters to an unlimited supply 
of whiskey and as he could not make ringing stump orations, he 
was defeated. But James Madison was too g(K)d a man to be 
spared from the j)ublic service, so he was appointed member of 
the Executive Council, and in this cajKicity he did tiie State 
good service. In 1780 he was made a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and in 1784 he was elected a member of the 
Virginia Legislature. There was now before all earnest states- 
men a large number of living (juestinns demanding careful 
solution. The nation was increasing with nipid strides and the 
tone and character of her future depended very much upon 
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the wisdom and sagacity of her leaders. The ciuestiun of 
religious freedom came up, and though Madison was an P.pis- 
copalian at heart, he was first and always for the widest and 
fullest religious freedom. The controversy that has not yet 
been settled in England, came up for settlement a century ago 
in Virginia, and James Madison aided in its solution. The 
Baptists, who were the dissenters of that day, as they are 
amongst the most pronounced of the dissenters of England 
to-day, supported their own churches by voluntary contribu- 
tions, but were compelled to pay taxes for the support of the 
Episcopal Church, in whose tenets they did not believe, and in 
whose worship they did not participate. They asked to be 
relieved from this tax which they regarded as an intolerant reli- 
gious oppression unworthy of free America. Young Madison 
threw himself into this conflict on the side of the Baptists, and 
though he lost some old friends, he made many new ones ; and 
even his old friends were compelled to admire his spirit though 
they had no sympathy with the course he felt it to be his 
duty to take. 

It was about this period that Mr. Madison did one of the 
most effective pieces of service that marked his useful and hon- 
orable life. In May, 1787, that memorable convention met in 
Philadelphia, of which George Washington was president, the 
business of which was to form a Constitution. This c<jnvention 
was proposed by Madison, who was sent there as delegate from 
Virginia. What America wanted was a system of orderly gov- 
ernment. For two whole years Madison had made this subject 
the burden of his thought and study. The following is the 
outline of that Constitution, as conceived by his patriotic brain. 
This outline was found among Washington's papers after his 
death, transcribed by his own hand, and runs as follows: 

"Mi*. Madison thinks an individual independence of the States 
utterly irreconcilable with their aggrej^ate sovereignty, and that a 
consolidation of the whole into one simple republic would be as inex- 
pedient as it is unattainable. He therefore proposes a middle ground, 
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which may at once support a due supremacy of the national authority 
and not exclude the local authorities whenever thev can he suhordi- 
nately useful. 

"As the groundwork, he proposes that a change he made in the 
principle of representation, and thinks there would he no great 
difficulty in efFectinjj it. 

" Next, that in addition to the present federal powers, the national 
government should be armed with positive and complete authority in 
all cases which require uniformity; such as regulation of trade, includ- 
ing the right of taxing both exports and imports, the fixing the terms 
and forms of naturalization, etc. 

" Over and above this positive power, a negative, in all cases 
whatever, on the legislative acts of the States, as heretofore exercised 
by the kingly prerogative, appears to him absolutely necessary, and to 
be the least possible encroachment on the State jurisdictions. With- 
out this defensive power, he conceives that every positive law which, 
can be given on paper will be evaded. 

" This control over the laws would prevent the internal vicissi- 
tudes of State policy and the aggressions of interested majorities. 

" The national supremacy ought also to he extended, he thinks, to 
the judiciary departments; the oaths of the judges should at least 
include a fidelity to the general as well as local constitution; and that 
an appeal should be to some national tribunal in all cases to which 
foreigners or inhabitants of other States may be parties. The admir- 
alty jurisdictions to fall entirely within the purview of the national 
government. 

"The national supremacy in tlie executive departments is liable 
to some difficulty, unless the officers administering them could be 
made apponitable by the supreme government. The militia ought 
entirely to be placed, in some form or other, under the authority 
which is intrusted with the general defense. 

"A government composed of such extensive powers should be 
well organized and balanced. 

" The legislative departments might be divided into two branches, 

one of them chosen every years by the people at large, or by 

the legislatures; the other to consist of fewer members, and to hold 
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their places for a longer term, and to go out in sucli rotation a.i always 
to leave in office a large majority of old members. 

" Perhaps the negative on the laws might be most conveniently 
exercised by this branch. 

"As a further check, a council of revision, including the great 
ministerial officers, might be superadded. 

"A national executive must also be provided. He has scarcely 
ventured as yet to form his own opinion, either of the manner in which 
it ought to be constituted, or of the authorities with which it ought to 
be clothed. 

**An article, especially guaranteeing the tranquility of the States 
against internal as well as external dangers. 

" In like manner the right of coercion should be expressly de- 
clared. With the resources of commerce in hand, the national 
administration might always find means of exerting it either by sea or 
land; but the difficulty and awkwardness of operating by force on the 
collective will of a State, render it particularly desirable that the neces- 
sity of it might be precluded. Perhaps the negative on the laws 
might create such a mutual dependence between the general and par- 
ticular authorities as to answer; or perhaps some defined objects of 
taxation might be submitted along with commerce, to the general 
authority. 

" To give a new system its proper validity and energy, a ratmca- 
tion must be obtained from the people, and not merely from the 
ordinary authority of tl>e legislatures. This will be more essential, 
as inroads on the existing constitutions of the States will be un- 
avoidable." 

This famous document deserves the careful study of every 
American. He was a member of the Virginia Assembly from 
178410 1786; he was the champion of every wise and liberal 
policy brought before that august body. He was especially the 
advocate of religious freedom. He favored the separation of 
Kentucky from Virginia, he was strongly opposed to the intro- 
duction of paper money, and supported most vigorously the 
laws codified by Jefferson, Wythe, and Pendleton. 

Madison, in conjunction with Alexander Hamilton and John 
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Jay, produced ** The Federalist," the most remarkble com- 
pilation of State papers America had ever seen. 

James Madison was Secretary of State during the eight 
years of the Presidency of Thomas Jefferson, and in 1809 he 
was himself inaugurated President of the United States. He 
served his country in that high capacity through two terms, 
from 1809 — 18 1 7. These eight years were stormy years, not 
because of internal strife, but because of the dissatisfaction and 
unrest of England. The rights of American vessels were dis- 
regarded and whenever she chose, England would board 
American merchant vessels and take off such of the crew as she 
thought would make good soldiers. Two years of patience 
passed, and then the cry rose, supported by such men as Clay 
and Calhoun : " We must fight the old oppressor, she will 
never do right till we compel her.*' 

In June, 18 12, war was declared against England. The 
war lasted for three years, but Madison lived to see the olive 
branch of peace waving over land and sea. At the close of 
his second term a National Bank was established with a capital 
of $35,000,000. 

In 1 817 Mr. Madison retired from active service and sought 
the quietude of Montpelier, where he spent the beautiful Indian 
summer of a noble life ; he died on the 28th of June, 1836, at the 
advanced age of eighty-five, full of years and noble service. 
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JAMES MONROE. 



Of Virginia. Born 1758; died 1831. President 

1817— 1825. 




Fifth President of tJie United States, 




GOOD half of the troubles of life are of our own creat- 
ing. The quarrels of life are in nine cases out of ten the 
result of unwise and impertinent interference If we 
could always be content to mind our own business, and 
neither interfere with the business of other people nor allow 
other people to interfere with ours, we might live and die at 
peace with all men. What is true of individuals is true of 
communities, and what is true of communities is true of States 
and nations. And the fact that America very early in her 
history determined not to meddle with the business of other 
nations, and not to allow other nations to meddle with her 
affairs, has proved a very great blessing. Meddling almost 
always means muddling. The determination not to meddle 
and not to be meddled with, took formal shape in the message 
of our fifth President, James Monroe, presented on the 2d of 
December, 1823. In that message Mr. Monroe very distinctly 
set forth the principle of non-interference. He said America 
would not entangle herself in foreign alliances, nor would she 
permit European interference in American affairs. " The 
American continent," he said, ** by the free and independent 
condition which it has assumed and maintains, is henceforth 
not to be considered as a place for future colonization by any 
European powers. * * * We owe it therefore to candor. 
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and to the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety." 

This is what is known as the " Monroe Doctrine,'* a state- 
ment of principles which was the clear and intelligible expres- 
sion of the universal sentiment of all patriotic Americans. Mr. 
Monroe did not create these sentiments, but he was fortunate 
enough to give such definite utterance to them that they will 
go down to the latest American as ** The Monroe Doctrine,'* and 
to have Qne's name forever associated with the cardinal j)rinci- 
ples of the nation's life is surely fame enough for one man. 

James Monroe, as his name indicates, was of Scotch descent, 
lie belongs to the aristocracy of Scottish chivalry; one of his 
ancestors, Hector Monroe, was one of the ofTiccrs in the army 
of Charles I. of England, who followed the fortunes of that ill- 
starred monarch to their tragic end. James Monroe, son of 
Spence and Eliza Monroe, was born in Westmoreland county, 
Virginia, between the Potomac and the Rappahannock Rivers. 
The region was one of exceeding beauty. Moreover, the settlers 
in Westmoreland county were of a very desirable order. 
Speaking of this period. Dr. Weaver says : 

" This county and vicinity were settled by some of the best comers 
from En<2:land, Lord Fairfax and his brother and fine faniilv made 
their wilderness home here. Lawrence and Geor^re Washinirton and 
the other Washingtons grew up here. Tlioinas Jcllerson, James 
Madison, Patrick Henry, Peyton and John Randolph, Richard Ilcnry 
Lee and Henry Lee (Light Horse Harry, as he was calhnl), John 
Marshall, Pendleton, Wythe, Nicolas, Dahney, Carr, and many more 
worthy to be their associates, were the products of this vicinity. So 
numerous were its great and patriotic men, that some of their 
biographers have called it ' The Athens of America.' It is not with- 
out reason that Virginians of this region, so fruitful of historic men, 
have had a pride in Virginia society. In this society, in its best days, 
James Monroe was born and reared. So, as to society, he was w^ell 
born." 
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James Monroe was educated at the William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg. Those were stirring times, times when 
at any moment the diligent student might be called to lay 
aside his books and shoulder his gun. The tea had already 
been thrown into Boston harbor, the battles of Lexington, 
Concord and Bunker Hill were matters of history. There 
was still stern work to be done, and James Monroe was sum- 
moned from college to the defence of his country. He was 
appointed a lieutenant in the third Virginia Regiment, under 
Col. Hugh Mercer. This w^as in that year of grace — the year 
of the Declaration of Independence — 1776. Monroe was only 
eighteen years of age when he was marched to the front. He 
was engaged in the battle at Harlem, on September the i6th, 
then followed the battle of White Plains, on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, and the long and dreary march through New Jersey, end- 
ing with the battle of Trenton. At this latter battle Monroe 
did good service. Capt. William Washington and Lieut. Mon- 
roe led the left wing of the army, and completely routed the 
British. Monroe was shot in the shoulder. The wound was 
severe but not dangerous. The young student-soldier was 
proving himself worthy of his heroic ancestors. After recov- 
ering from the wound received at Trenton, he became a major 
and took part in the battles of Brandy wine, Germantown and 
Monmouth. 

At the early age of 23, in the year 1782, Mr. Monroe 
became a member of the Assembly of Virginia. In 1783 he 
was elected to Congress, and served three years. He was 
present when Washington resigned his commission. He was 
then elected to the Legislature of Virginia, and was a member 
of the Virginia convention which accepted the United States 
Constitution. In 1790 he became a member of the Senate. In 
1794 he was United States Minister to France, afterward he 
was minister to England. On his return Virginia elected him 
to the office of Governor of the State. In 181 1 President 
Madison made him Secretary of State. So, step by step, he 
climbed, till at last, on the 4th of March, 18 17, James Monroe 
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was elected fifth President of the United States. He chose 
John Quincy Adams as his Secretary of State, and John C. 
Calhoun as Secretary of War. During his term of office the 
Seminole war w.is conducted by Gen. Andrew Jackson. Flor- 
ida was ceded by Spain for $5,000,000. Illinois, Alabama and 
Maine were admitted as States. A controversy then arose 
about the admission of Missouri. This was settled by the 
celebrated " Missouri Compromise," which prohibited slavery 
north of latitude 36}^, 

He was elected a second time to the office of President. 
The closing years of his life were spent in the hospitable home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Governcur, in New York. He died on 
the 4th of July, 1831, making the third President who had died 
on the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. 
Superstitious people began to think that the 4th of July was 
an unlucky day for Presidents. Mr. Monroe was buried in 
New York, but grateful Virginia, on the centenary of his birth, 
removed his bones to Richmond, where they now rest beneath 
a marble monument in the capital of his native State. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 



Of Massachusetts. Borx 1767; died 1848. President 

1835 — 1829. 



Sijcth President oftlie United States. 

^-OHN QUINCY ADAMS was a boy nine years of age, 
^" when the famous Bell of Liberty boomed out from Phila- 





delphia the birth of a new empire, founded on the equal 
rights of man. This boy, "the worthy son of a worthy 
sire," drank in the inspiration of freedom from his earliest 
years, and if ever a man was trained to patriotism and patriotic 
service from his youth up, it was John Quincy Adams, and if 
ever a man proved himself worthy of his training, it was this 
sixth President of the United States. 

John Quincy Adams was born at the family mansion at 
Quincy, Massachusetts, on the nth of July, 1767. He spent 
some little time in his very juvenile years at the village school 
at Braintree, where he was fortunate enough to have for his 
preceptor a wise old dame, who believed in gentle and winning 
methods of training. In after years Mr. Adams makes pleasant 
reference to the old dame's persuasive methods, indicating that 
she really flattered him into learning by telling him he was 
sure to prove a great scholar. The old dame was as wise in 
her day as Solomon was in his, and set an example in her treat- 
ment of her young pupil that might be wisely imitated by the 
teachers of the young. 

Young Adams seems to have known very little of the free, 
unfettered delights of youth. He was surrounded by an at- 
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mospherc that would have made a vain and foolish boy preco- 
cious, but it only served in his case to develop in early years 
a manhood of which his country had sufficient occasion to be 
proud. We cannot resist the temptation of presenting here a 
letter young Adams wrote to his father a few weeks before his 
tenth birthday, for the letter like the dress, often shows the 
man. The senior Adams was then in Congress, and he might 
well be proud of such a son. The letter is as follows : 

Braintree, June 2, 1777. 

Dear Sir: — I love to receive letters very well, much better 
than I love to write them. I make a poor figure at composition. My 
head is much too fickle. My thoughts are running after birds' eggs, 
play au'J trifles, till I get vexed with myself. Mamma has a trouble- 
some task to keep me a studying. I own I am ashamed of myself. I 
have just entered the third volume of Rollins' History, but designed 
to have got half through it by this time. I am determined to be 
more diligent. Mr. Thaxter is absent at court. I have set myself a 
stint this week, to read the third volume half out. If I can but keep 
my resolution, I may again, at the end of the week, give a better ac- 
count of myself, T wish, sir, you would give me, in writing, some 
instructions with regard to the use of my lime, and advise me how to 
proportion my studies and play, and I will keep them by me and en- 
deavor to follow them. With the present determination of growing 
better, I am, dear sir, your son, John Quincy Adams. 

P. S. — Sir, if you will please be so good as to favor me with a 
blank book, 1 will transcribe the most remarkable passages I meet 
with in my reading, which will serve to fix them upon my mind. 

In the year 1778 young Adams accompanied his father to 
Europe, whither he was sent as the minister of the newly-de- 
clared independent United States. In Paris, though not yet 
twelve vears old, he became by reason of his intercourse with 
Dr. Franklin and Thomas JcfTcrson and other celebrated men, 
quite a young diplomat. The education he had received from 
the old dame at Braintree was now supplemented by more ad- 
vanced tutors in Paris and Amsterdam, and afterward at the 
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University of Leyden. In 1781, when only fourteen years <jld, 
he accompanied Mr. Dana, United States Minister to St. 
Petersburg, in the capacity of private secretary. In tlie winter 
of 1782-3, he made a tt)ur of Denmark and Sweden, after which 
he returned home and entered Harvard University as a 
student, where he graduated in July, 1787, his twentieth year. 
From Harvard he went to Newburyport and studied law in 
the office of Theophilus Parsons, who was afterward Chief- 
Justice of Massachusetts. During these years of study, Wash- 
ington visited New England, and Judge Parsons asked each of 
his students to write an address of welcome. It is hardly nec- 
.essary to say that the address of John Quincy Adams was the 
one accepted. In 1790 he was called to the bar. He now 
opened an office at Boston. But his heart was never in his 
profession. All his instincts pointed to the service of his coun- 
try, and it was impossible that he should long continue in the 
lawyer's office in Boston. But he shall speak for himself. 
Referring to his law practice, he says : 

" I can hartlly call it practice, because for the space of one year it 
would be difficult for me to name any practice which I had to do. 
For two years, indeed, I can recall nothing in which I was engaged 
that may be termed practice, though during the second year, there 
were some symptoms that, by persevering patience, practice might 
come in time. The third year I continued this patience and persever- 
ance, and having little to do, occupied my time as well as I could in 
the study of those laws and institutions which I have since been 
called to administer. At the end of the third year I had obtained 
something which might be called practice. The fourth year I found 
it swelling to such an extent that I felt no longer any concern as to 
my future destiny as a member of that profession. But in the midst 
of the fourth year, by the will of the first president of the United 
States, with which the Senate was pleased to concur, I was selected 
for a station, not, perhaps, of more usefulness, but of greater conse- 
quence in the estimation of mankind, and sent from home on a mission 
to foreign parts." 
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The travels of those early years were of unspeakable value 
to young Adams ; they served not only to interest the traveler 
for the time being, but by deepening and widening his knowl- 
edge of the world at large, they fitted him eminently for those 
services which now his country asked at his hands. In 1794 he 
was appointed resident minister in the Netherlands. He was 
afterward sent to Portugal, but before he received his cre- 
dentials, he was appointed by his father who was then Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the more important office of 
minister at Berlin. Before entering on the duties of his impor- 
tant mission, he was imitcd in marriage, on the 26th of July, 
1797, to Miss Louisa Catharine Johnson, daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, American consul at London. From London, where 
the ceremony was performed with considerable splendor, the 
happy pair journeyed to Berlin, where Mr. Adams, with the 
grace and dignity of a scholar and a gentleman, represented his 
native land till the year 1801, when he returned to the United 
States. He came back to Boston and to the old law office, but he 
was not destined to be long a private citizen. In 1802 he was 
elected to the United wStates Senate. In discharging his obli- 
gations he followed the banner of Thomas Jefferson, the old po- 
litical foe of his father. This independent course, which ought 
to have raised the Senator in the esteem of his constituency, 
gave great offence in certain quarters, and some excitable 
politicians managed to carry a vote of censure against Mr. 
Adams. This was enough. He resigned his seat. He was a 
free man, and nothing in the United States, or the whole world, 
would be bribe large enough for him to change for freedom. 

In 1809 Mr. Madison appointed him as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Russia. He became a great favorite 
with the Emperor Alexander; and when in 181 2 war was de- 
clared between the United States and Great Britain. Alexander 
offered his mediation, but he offered it in vain. In 18 14 Mr. 
Adams was placed at the head of the American Commission 
appointed to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain. 
In 181 5 he was appointed Minister of Great Britain, and was 
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in London and offered his honest congratulations when all the 
world went mad over the battle of Waterloo. When James 
Madison assumed the responsibilities of the presidential office 
in March, 1817, he appointed John Quincy Adams as his Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Adams immediately left England and 
landed in New York in August, 18 17. He was welcomed by a 
banquet in Tammany Hall ; he was also banqueted in Boston, 
and every proof his countrymen could give, was given, of the 
universal respect and confidence in which he was held. For 
eight years he filled the office of Secretary of State with 
marked ability, and proved himself worthy of being trusted 
with the gravest responsibilities his country had to offer. He 
was one of those men of whom it may be justly said : " He 
was older than his years, and wiser than his time." He had 
that rare gift of foresight which was close akin to prescience. 
The question of slavery was even now agitating thoughtful 
minds, and while, perhaps, no man was quite prepared to ask 
for the abolition of this "institution,'* as it was called, yet most 
thoughtful men were anxious that the institution should not 
spread to new States and Territories. Of this desire the memo- 
rable debate on the ** Missouri Compromise,*' gave abundant 
evidence, in the burning words of John Quincy Adams on this 
subject : 

*« Time will only show," he said, "whether the contest may ever 
be renewed with equal advantage. Oli, if but one man could arise 
with a genius capable of comprehending, and a heart capable of sup- 
porting, and an utterance capable of communicating those eternal 
truths which belong to the question — to lay bare in all its nakedness 
that outrage upon the goodness of God, human slavery, — now is the 
time, and this is the occasion, upon which such a man would perform 
the duties of an angel upon earth." 

Again he wrote: "Slavery is the great and foul stain on the 
American Union, and it is a contemplation worthy of the most exalted 
soul, whether its total abolition is not practicable. This object is va^t 
in its compass, awful in its prospects, sublime and beautiful in its issue. 
A life devoted to it would be nobly spent and sacrificed." 
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Alas ! how little he dreamed how many brave and noble 
lives would be sacrificed before this troubled question should 
be fully and finally settled. 

On the 4th of July, 1817, John Quincy Adams was inaugu- 
rated President. His administration was calm and peaceful. 
The country was blessed with general prosperity. Through his 
years of office there were the most peaceful relations with 
foreign powers. After his term in office he retired t<.) private 
life. But he was again summoned to a place in Congress. He 
took his seat in Congress in December, 1831, and literally died 
in harness. 

The eminent Dr. Weaver, in his " Lives and Graves of the 
Presidents," presents the following exhaustive summary of the 
great man's career and tragic end : 

He was often pained and mortified by the sectionalism, venality 
and brutality of members of Congress and higher officers of govern- 
ment, and never hesitated m his place to censure those whose conduct 
disgraced his country. He was such a living encvclopajdia of learning, 
history, law, moral principle, and religious devotion, that he was a 
standing rebuke to the selfish, sectional and party spirit that controlled 
many of the officials and politicians about him. He was profoundly 
anxious lest these evil spirits should degenerate and destroy his country 
which, to him, was the hope of the world. He had lived through its 
whole existence, been honored by all its presidents, held high offices 
under them all, been president himself; had a history of every important 
transaction and of the attitude and conduct of everv leadinir individual 
connected with the government from the bej^inning; had a record also 
of the action and politics of all foreign governments and our relations 
to them; of the progress of our legislation, of the tariff, internal im- 
provements, the development of our manufacture^, the extension of 
our territory; of the extension of slavery and the artifices by which 
it had been accomplished; in a word, he had a record of our national 
life, in his and his father's diary, and his active and capacious memory 
supplied all the details; so that he was authority -the nation himself, 
all the later years of his life; the patriarch of America, having been 
instrumental in developing and preserving this grand national estate. 
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" He had great interest in the temperance cause, which in his 
later years was commanding the attention of his countrymen. He 
understood its necessity and usefulness, and gave it the powerful sup- 
port of his voice and example. 

" Mr. Adams was a man of great physical vigor, which sustained 
him in active health througii the intense lahors of iiis long life. He 
was an early riser, an abstemcous liver, temperate, prudent, regular in 
all his habits; an excellent walker, often walking a number of miles 
before breakfast; a good swimmer; fond of good company; an excel- 
lent talker; a lover of home; simple and republican in dress and 
manners; plain, honest, genuine; too fair and square and positive to 
be popular; yet so thorough and manly and grand as to command 
almost universal respect. He was a genuine Puritan, deeply and 
consistently religious; a great student of the Bible, a Unitarian in 
theology, yet in hearty sympathy with all Christian people. He was 
a reformer — a maker anew of life's ways, so vigorous and persistent 
as to seem to be an iconoclast. In his opposition to wrong he used 
solid shot — words that wounded, that smelt of passion and power. 
He was no milk-and-water man, was mighty in lire and storm — a 
granite tower in the whirlwind defying its assaults. All in all, he 
was one of America's grandest j^roducts, honored at last in all the 
world as one of its greatest and best men. On the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1S46, he w^as stricken with paralysis at his son's house in Boston. 
This confined him for several weeks; but at the opening of Con;;rcss 
he returned to his post, and was prompt ami active as he had always 
•been, until the 2 1st of February, 1S4S, at half-past i o'clock in the 
afternoon, he was stricken again. He was caught and held from fal- 
ling by members near him. He was unconscious till near 3 o'clock, 
when consciousness returned and ho said, faintly: ^This is the cud of 
earth, I am coxtent.' These were his last words. He li\ed until 
7 o'clock in the evening of tl^e 23d, when the spirit of John Quincy 
Adams left the scenes of earth for those in the immortal realm of its 
Father, in the 8 1st vear of hi^ a'^e. Thus closed a life which will 
ever be worthy of the profoundest study and emulation of mankind. 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 
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Seventh Pramlcnt of the United States, 

Jjs — ts — ^ «« 
ITH the advent of Andrew Jackson to the presidential 

office in 1829, America saw a new kind of ruler. 

^ He was in almost all respects a contrast to his pre- 

"^T^ decessors. He was indeed a strange compound. 

containing in himself many elements of strength and weakness. 

His early ancestors lived in Scotland. They then migrated to 

the north ot Ireland, afterward to America, and it would seem 

as if the peculiar characteristics of all three countries had 

found illustration in this strangely complex man. He was as 

rough and rugged as the granite hills of old " Caledonia stem 

and wild ; *' he was as irritable and quick-tempered as the most 

genial of Irishmen. The spirit of Donny brook Fair was strong 

within him : he was always trailing his coat, and daring the 

world to tread upon the tail of it. To all this he added the 

unconquerable push and energy that have made America the 

wonder of the world. To his military successes, and to these 

alone, he owes the fact that he ever became President of the 

United States. 

Andrew Jackson was born at Waxham, about a hundred 

and sixty-five miles northwest of Charleston, S. C, on the 15th 

of March, 1767. It was his misfortune never to know the value 

of a father's counsel and care. ITis widowed mother thought 

and spoke of him as the child of her sorrow and grief. It was 



Of Tennessee. Born 1767; died 1845. President 1829 — j 

1837. ' 
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the one hope of her sad heart to see him a minister of the 
Gospel. Brought up a strict and thorough Presbyterian, she, 
like all such mothers, would sooner have seen her son in a 
pulpit than on a throne. He was not destined to enter a pul- 
pit, but by the wonderful changes wrought by the whirligig of 
Time, he did mount to the highest throne America had to offer. 
Andrew's mother placed her orphan boy in the care of Mr. 
Humphreys, of the Waxham Meeting-house, that he might be 
trained in those branches of education necessary for the minis- 
terial office. It is said that in this Waxham Academj' Mr. 
Humphreys taught classics and mathematics. We have no 
doubt of Mr. Humphrey's aptitude to teach ; but his pupil was 
not given to the love of learning. Indeed, it is said that to the 
end of his life he was not able to spell with accuracy. As a 
boy he was wild, turbulent, ungainly. There was nothing pre- 
possessing about him, and his coarse features seemed to be but 
the index of a rougher temper that made for him more foes 
than friends, even in his youthful days. Young Jackson was a 
bom Ishmaelite, his hand was against every man on the very 
smallest provocation. It may be that the spirit and temper of 
the times had something to do with this. It was a turbulent 
age. The battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill were fought 
when he was only nine years old. When he was thirteen, the 
war came to his very door. On the 29th of May, 1780, Col. 
Buford, who held command of the small American force at 
Waxham, was attacked by Colonel Tarleton. The whole set- 
tlement became a terrible scene of blood; one hundred and 
fifteen of Buford's men were killed and a hundred and fifty 
wounded. The Waxham meeting-house was turned into an hos- 
pital for the sick and wounded. This was Andrew Jackson's bap- 
tism of blood. He was an eye-witness of this terrific encount- 
er in which the fiery Tarleton carried everything before him, 
and the sight roused the lion in him, and though he was only 
fourteen he was eager to join the fray. In 1 78 1 one of his brothers 
was killed, and another brother and himself were taken captive. 
Soon the widowed mother was left bereaved of all her brave 




sons save Andrew; and the story of her end would furnish 
a chapter in a most pathetic romance. That fell disease, the 
small-pox, attacked her sons Robert and Andrew. Robert died, 
but Andrew, after going through all the horrors of a raging de- 
lirium, survived. Mrs. Jackson now turned her face toward 
Charleston, where many of the prisoners of the army lay sick 
and wounded, amongst whom were some of her sister's sons. 
On this journey she sickened and died, and was buried in an un- 
known grave. "And the place of her sepulchre is not known 
unto this day." 

" She healed sad hearts till hers was broken, 

She dried sad eyes till hers lost light ; 

We shall know her again by a certain token, 
How she fought ami fell in the fight ; 

Salt tears of sorrow unbeheld, 

And passionate cries unchronicled, 
And solemn strifes for the right." 




For a time young Jackson taught school at Waxham, but 
this quiet kind of Hfe was altogether too tame for the restless 
spirit of the young soldier, and falling in with congenial com- 
panions, he commenced a career that unchecked must have 
ended, and that soon, in the utter destruction of his prospects 
for the future. In good time he turned round and devoted 
himself with all earnestness to the study of the law, and was 
licensed to practice in 1786. But he was for awhile briefless 
and clientless, and so for one year at least he worked as clerk 
in a store. 

In 1790 he took up his residence in Nashville, where he 
married the divorced wife of Lewis Robards, concerning whom 
and himself there had been considerable scandal. The union, 
however, proved to be much happier than the peculiar circum- 
stances promised. The circumstances connected with this 
marriage were not forgotten, especially by Jackson's foes, 
many of whom believed and said that Jackson had broken up a 
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happy family. His friends, however, were just as earnest in 
his defence. 

In January, 1796, Tennessee became the sixteenth State of 
the Union. Andrew Jackson was one of five delegates ap- 
pointed by the Knoxville Convention to frame the Constitution 
of the young State. He was also elected to Congress as the 
first representative of the State of Tennessee. He took his 
seat in December, 1796, and rode all the way from Nashville to 
Philadelphia, a distance of eight hundred miles. Much amuse- 
ment was caused in the English House of Commons when Oli- 
ver Cromwell's ungainly figure, clad in coarse country attire, 
appeared on the scene, but that rough farmer of Huntingdon 
soon became the mightiest man in England. When Jackson 
took his seat in Con-^ress that December, he was, as an eye- 
witness describes him: **A tall, lank, uncouth-looking person- 
age, with locks of hair hanging over his face, and a cue down 
his back, tied with an eel-skin ; his dress singular, his manners 
and deportment those of a rough backwoodsman.** His char- 
acteristics of mind and thought are thus described : 

"Jackson was an intense Democrat — a disciple of Jefferson, an 
admirer of Bonaparte, a lover of France, a hater of England, a 
slavehokicr who saw no wrong in slavery — nothintr undemocratic in 
buyincr and selling men and women and working them for their pre- 
tended owner's profit ; yet he could vote in censure of Washington's 
administration.' ' 

In 1797 Jackson was elected to the United States Senate, 
and was a conspicuous supporter of the Democratic party. 
He was subsequently appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee. This office he resigned in 1804, and retired to 
Nashville. For many years Jackson had been the chief mili- 
tary commander in his own section of country. When the 
war with England broke out in 1812, Jackson called for a meet- 
ing of troops at Nashville, and soon formed a body of over two 
thousand men ansrwering to his call. He was a great favorite 
amongst the soldiers, and on account of his toughness, they 
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called their General " Hickory.'* In later years everybody 
called him " Old Hickory," and the sign of the hickory pole 
was the sign of Jackson — his coat of arms through all his cam- 
paigns for the presidency, and for the celebration of his \MCtory 
at New Orleans. The symbol of the hickory tree brought the 
lumbermen of the country over to his side, and helped him to 
victory. 

"On the thirtieth of August, 1813, the massacre of Fort Mimms 
by the Creek Indians, created a great excitement throughout the South- 
west. Jackson, from his bed, addressed circulars to all who would 
arm themselves to punish the Indians, to meet at Fort Stephens. On 
the twenty-fifth of September the legislature of Tennessee Ctilled for 
three thousand ?i.\^ hundred volunteers, besides the one thousand five 
hundred that were in the national service. Still sufTering from his 
wound, Jackson met and took command of this force Oct. 7. On 
the nth he moved rapidly toward the Indians' center of opera- 
tion. After two or three severe battles with the Indians, which se- 
verely punished them, the half-fed army became mutinous, and many 
went home. Some new recruits came in, some friendly Indians 
joined him, and with such an army as he had, he plunged into the 
midst of the Indian Territory. After two or three successful battles 
in January, troops began to come to him. In February he had ?i\Q 
thousand men. He followed and attacked the Indians in their own 
strongholds in such rapid succession that by midsummer they were 
completely conquered, their chief surrendered, and he made a treaty 
with them by which the most of them left the country and went 
North. A few fled to Florida. So thorough was his work, that it 
is said to have broken the power of the Indians in North America." 

In 1 8 14 Jackson was made a Major-General. On the 8th 
of January, [815, he won the crowning victory of New Or- 
leans, and from that day his name was associated with every 
military exploit in the South. The hostile Indians, the Britons, 
the Spaniards, the Seminoles and other Southern Indians, all 
knew and dreaded his power. In 1821 President Monroe ap- 
pointed him Governor of Florida; in 1823 he was offered the 
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post of resident minister in Mexico, which he respectfully de- 
clined. He was one of four candidates for the Presidency ot 
the United States in 1824, but was not successful. His time, 
however, came at last, and in 1828 he was elected President of 
the United States. His advent to office was looked upon with 
dread by many, and there is no doubt that he owed it to his 
military successes that he climbed to the highest place in power. 
Thomas Jefferson in conversation with Daniel Webster, said: 

"I feel much alarmed at the prospect of seeing General Jackscii 
President. He is one of the most unfit men I know of for such a 
place. He has very little respect for law or constitutions; and is in 
fact, an ahlc military chief. His passions are terrible. When I was 
President of the Senate he was Senator; and he could never speak on 
account of the rashnesi of his feelings. I have seen him attempt it 
repeatedly, and as often choke with rage. His passions are no doubt 
cooler now. He has been much tried since I knew him; but he is a 
dangerous man." 

And James Parton, who certainly cannot be charged with 
want of appreciation of Jackson, says : 

" His ignorance of law, history, politics, science — of everything 
which he who governs a country ought to know — was extreme. 
Mr. Trist remembers hearing a member of the General's family say 
that General Jackson did not believe the world was round. His 
ignorance was a wall round about him, high and impenetrable. He 
was imprisoned in his ignorance, and sometimes raged around his lit- 
tle dim inclosure like a tisrer in his den." 




Notwithstanding all this he was twice elected to the office 
of President, and he certainly did good service to his country. 
He is credited with the authorship of that well-known phrase, 
" To the victors belong, the spoils ;" and with that much nobler 
epigram, "Ask nothing but what is right — submit to nothing 
wrong." 

After seventy-eight turbulent years, he died peacefully in 
his home, the " Hermitage," Nashville, on Sunday, the 8th of 
June, 1845. 

^ 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN, 



Of New York. Born 1782 ; died 1862. President 

1837— 1841. 




^A— 



Eighth President of the Zhiited States. 




O WHAT base uses may wc return?'* is the question 
Shakspeare puts in the mouth of Hamlet, as he stands 
contemplating Yorick*s skull in the graveyard of 
Sr-f^ Elsinore. 

" Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away; 
O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe. 
Should patch a wall to expell the winter's flaw." 

But there is another side to this question. It is not only 
wonderful to think to what base and common uses we may re- 
turn ; but it is equally wonderful to think to what noble uses 
the lowliest may be summoned. Even the beggar-maid was 
deemed a worthy bride for good King Cophctua ; and from a 
German tavern, in the old-fashioned town of Kindcrhook, a few 
miles east of the river Hudson, America was to get her eighth 
President of the United States. 

Martin Van Buren, son of Abraham Van Buren, farmer 
and tavern-keeper of the old town of Kinderhook, was born on 
the 5th of December, 1782, just as the war was closing. For 
the first time Germany was to find its way to the highest point 
of power. Every student of American history must admit, 
that of all those who from various reasons, have left their 
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native land and sought these hospitable shores — some for an 
asylum .of freedom, some for an easier way of earning tlie nec- 
essaries of life — none have proved to be more industrious, more 
thrifty, or more reliable than the sons and daughters of the 
land of the Rhine and the Danube. The German element has 
always been a source of strength to America; and Martin Van 
Buren was a fair representative of the Teutonic race. Young 
Martin was the eldest son of the famil}'. The war that had 
swept all through the Hudson Valley had not only left those 
deep, sad scars that war always makes, but the after effects of 
the war, in the wasted means and broken fortunes of those who 
survived, tried the souls of men. The eldest boy of the farmer 
of Kinderhook had to face a young life that meant much work 
and little play. He was happily placed for purposes of careful 
observation. He was brought face to face with nature, in her 
various moods, on the farm ; and face to face with human 
nature in its more various and fickle moods in the tavern. And 
it is said to his great credit that while he was shrewd and ob- 
servant, he evinced great courtesy and blandness, he was 
always kind and obliging, ever ready to please at whatever dis- 
advantage to himself. Indeed, the dwellers along the Hudson 
Valley said that young Van Buren was every inch a gentleman. 
By the time he was fourteen Martin Van Buren had 
exhausted all the educational resources oi the village of Kind- 
erhook. For six years he devoted himself to the study of the 
law, and then went to New York and there took advantage of 
the help of the celebrated William P. Van Ness. The young 
lawyer was as handsome and as courteous a young man at this 
time as could have been seen on Broadway. In 1803 he was 
admitted to the bar, when he was but twenty vcars of aj^e. 
He now entered into partnership with his half-brother James 
F. Van Allen and commenced practice in Kinderhook. In 1808 
he was appointed Surrogate of Columbia county; in 18 12 he 
was elected to a seat in the State Senate. In 181 5 he was 
appointed Attorney-general of the State, and the following year 
he was for the second time elected State Senator. 
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In 1806 he married Miss Hannah Hoes, to whom he had 
been sincerely attached for many years. The union was a 
most happy one, consummating all the fairy promises of love's 
young dream. Four sons were born of this marriage ; but after 
twelve happy years darkness fell upon the life of the lawyer of 
Kinderhook. Mrs. Van Buren sickened and died. This was a 
great blow to Mr. Van Buren; he was but thirty years of age 
when his dear companion was taken from him. Henceforth he 
trod the world alone ; he never took another wife. 

In 1 82 1 Mr. Van Buren was chosen by the State Legis- 
lature to a place in the National Senate. He had long made 
politics a diligent study. He was one of those who believed 
that if a man was to serve his country well, he must thoroughly 
acquaint himself with its interests and affairs. He was a man 
of decided views. 

" When he was twenty years old Mr. Jefferson was elected to the 
presidency. He was young Van Burcn's ideal statesman. By this 
event his enthusiasm for his itleal teacher of political truth was all 
that an ardent young soul could give. Jefferson's messages, addresses, 
statements of policy, were his study. He gave his ardent support to 
all the president's men and measures. The eight years of Jefferson's 
administration fixed Mr. Van Buren deeply in the grooves of the 
Democratic party. He was too ardent a follower of his great master 
to V'dUc any doubts or queries about any of his teachings, with too little 
breadth of intellectual culture to be an original thinker concerning 
them. lie was educated to the level of partisanship, and not to that 
of leadership in political thought. He took his doctrines ready formed 
from his teacher. He was a second antl reduced edition of Jefferson. 
And it was the misfortune of his education, or lack of it, that he 
was so." 

In 1829 he was called to the Cabinet of President Jackson 
as Secretary of State. He went afterward to England as 
American Minister to the Court of St. James, and there won 
golden opinions on every hand. He was stately and dignified, 
and it was said, that at a grand gathering of notable people he 
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was peerless, and when side by side with duke or lord, it was 
hard to tell which was the duke and which was the Dutchman's 
son. His stay was brief in England, but it was long enough to 
endear him to many hearts. 

In 1832, when Andrew Jackson was elected President, 
Martin Van Buren was elected Vice-President, and in the year 
1836 he was elected President of the United vStatcs. His term 
of office was marked by considerable excitement on account of 
financial difficulties. In the pressure of these cares, he sum- 
moned an extraordinary session of Congress, and urged the ac- 
ceptance of a measure known as the Independent Treasury 
.System. The measure was cordially accepted without delay. 
But the long continuance of these financial cares made the 
people dissatisfied, and they did not hesitate to put much of 
the blame at the door of Van Buren. The temper of the 
people was clearh' manifested in the fact that when in 1840 he 
again ran for the office he was overwhelmingly defeated by 
General Harrison. In 1844 he tried again, but in vain; the 
slaveholders fought against him, and Mr. Polk was elected. 

Four years later he was nominated by the ** Free-soil De- 
mocracy," but he was beaten by General Taylor, the Whig 
candidate. 

Mr. Van Buren retired now to private life, spending the 
sunset ot his years at the quiet home of his childhood. In 
1853, 1854, and 1855, he made a tour of Europe. The fires of 
the Civil war were being kindled when the aged Statesman 
passed away. He died in his fine mansion, Kinderhook, on 
the 24th July, 1862, at the advanced age of eighty years. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 



Of Ohio. Born 1773; died 1841. President, 184 1. 



Minth President of ilhe- United St^ates, 

T WOULD hardly be an exaggeration of the facts to 
^Jl describe the ninth President of the United States as the 
^^ first martyr of the Republic. The burdens of office were 
too heavy for him to bear. Before he had worn the digni- 
ties of his high position a month, he passed away to that 
land where 

" Beyond these voices there is peace.'* 

The last words spoken by William Henry Harrison, and 
addressed, as he supposed, in the half delirium of his fatal sick- 
ness, to some statesman standing by, arc worthy to be recorded 
amongst the noblest utterances of patriotic souls, and will be 
handed down from generation to generation, to the very last 
hour of American history : ** Sir,'* said the dying President, 
'* I wish you to understand the principles of the government ; 
I wish them carried out; I ask nothing more.*' Such words as 
these make us feel that if the life of Harrison had been spared, 
he would have been in all respects a worthy successor of those 
who had preceded him at the helm of the wState. 

William Henry, third and youngest son of Benjamin Har- 
rison — one of the noblest patriots Virginia ever gave to the 
Republic — was born at Berkeley, on tlie banks of the James 
River, in Charles City county, Virginia, on the 9th of February, 
1773. Of the father of our ninth president, one of the oldest 
biographical historians of our day, says : 
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" The father of William Henry was Benjamin Harrison, of Vir- 
ginia, associate of the great patriots of the Revolution. He was in 
comparatively opulent circumstances; was an intimate friend of Wash- 
ington; was among the first in Virginia to resist the oppressions of 
England; was a member of the Continental Congress, and was three 
times Governor of Virginia. When in Congress he was chosen to 
preside over that body, but in deference to Massachusetts and John 
Hancock,' from that State, he declined; and seeing that Mr. Hancock 
who was a small man, while Harrison was very large, strong and full 
of fun, modestly hesitated, he caught him in his arms, carried him to 
the speaker's chair and placed him in it, amid roars of laughter from 
the members; then turning round, his honest, ruddy face beaming 
with merriment, he said : * Gentlemen, we will show Mother Britain 
how little we care for her by making a Massachusetts man our presi- 
dent, whom she has excluded from pardon by a public proclamation.' 

"Mr. Harrison always saw the ludicrous side of things, and often 
had his joke over serious matters. He was a signer of tlie Declaration 
of Independence. It was solemn work, in the face of British power, 
for the colonists to put their names to their own death-warrant, if they 
failed to maintain their independence. They realized it all, and 
opened that solemn work with prayer. While the signing was going 
on, Mr. Harrison turned to Elbridge Gerry, who was a small, fragile 
man, and said: * Gerry, when the hanging coincs I shall have the 
advantajre. You'll kick in the air half an hour after it is all over 
with me.' 

" This was the father of the ninth president, a brave, hearty, 
magnificent man, loyal, loving, and overflowing with good humor." 

To have such a man for a father is surely aristocracy 
enough for any man. A man so born is well born in the high- 
est and noblest sense. Young Harrison was only three years 
old when his father and his brave compeers signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence. All the early days of William Henry 
were surrounded by those influences and circumstances that 
tended to make a patriot of him. He was taught from his 
childhood to " speak plain the word * country,* '* as Mrs. 
Browning would say. He had all the advantages of such edu- 
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cation as the schools of Virginia afforded ; but the education he 
received at home, the great lessons of life and duty he drank in 
from the daily talk in the Berkeley Mansion, made that home 
the best of colleges, as all well conducted homes should be. 

On the death of his father in 1791 — and in his eighteenth 
year — he became a student in Hampden Sidney College. He 
resolved to follow the practice of medicine, and to this end he 
studied for a time with Dr. Rush of Philadelphia. But the 
star of his destiny led him to other fields. There was soon 
trouble in the Northwest with the hostile Indians, and young 
Harrison burned with an eager desire to join in the defense of 
the Western border against the encroachments of the murder- 
ous red-skins. General Washington approved his zeal, and 
secured him a commission as ensign ; and so on the very thresh- 
old of his life he devoted himself to the profession of arms. 
He was not robust enough to inspire awe amongst his foes. 
He was by no means the born soldier. Tall and slender, with 
a most delicate and juvenile appearance, his friends thought 
his venture most unwise, but if Harrison was fragile in body, 
he was robust in mind, and of a dauntless courage. The old, 
tough veterans looked on the young soldier with a smile, and 
one of them is reported to have said : 

" I would as soon have thouj^^ht of putting my wife into the ser- 
vice as this boy; but I have been out with him, and find those smooth 
cheeks are on a wise head, and that slight frame is ahnost as tough as 
mv own weather-beaten carcass." 

The young Ensign soon became a Lieutenant, and follow- 
ing the banner of General Wayne, found plenty of hard work 
to do. General Wayne was not a soldier for parade and re- 
view only, but for vigorous, active service. He had won for 
himself by his impetuous zeal the significant name of " Mad 
Anthony.'* The General's army consisting of about three 
thousand men, and known as ** The Legion," encamped about 
twenty-two miles below Pittsburg in the fall of 1792. In the 
maintenance of Fort Recovery, the famous battle ground of 
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General St. Clair, Lieutenant Harrison did good service. In 
August, 1/94, a terrific battle took place near the junction of 
the Maumee and Anglaize Rivers ; there were two thousand 
Indian warriors red with their war-paint waiting in ambush for 
the famous '^Letjion" of *' Mad Anthonv/* and thev did not 
wait in vain. General Wayne fought to win every time, and 
before that summer day had closed the Indians were utterly 
routed, and such as survived were glad to seek the shelter of 
the woods. The young Lieutenant was an enthusiastic follower 
of the doughty General, and proved himself to be every inch a 
soldier. He was promoted to a Caj)taincy and shortly after- 
ward he was given the command of Fort Washington. This 
position was one of considerable responsibility which he filled 
with great credit to himself. About this time he married Miss 
Symmes, the daughter of John Cleaves Symmes, the founder 
of the Miami settlement. 

In 1798 Captain Harrison became Secretary of the North- 
western territory in succession to Winthrop Sargent. In 1799 
he was chosen as a delegate to represent the Northwestern 
territory in Congress. 

In 1800 the division of those vast tracts of land including 
the Indian Territory, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
took place. Harrison was made the first Governor of the Indian 
Territory, and in this capacity he had full charge of Indian 
affairs. He was also governor of Upper Louisiana, which gave 
him almost unlimited authority ; and it is to his lasting honor 
that he used this power wisely and well. He held this impc;rt- 
ant post through three administrations; he made thirteen 
distinct treaties with the Indians, and secured to the United 
States no less than sixty millions of acres of land. The cele- 
brated battle fought on the banks of the Tippecanoe on 
the 7th of November, 181 1, added greatly to Harrison's 
fame as a judicious commander and leader. His caution was 
quite a match for the subtlety of Tecumsch and his braves, and 
his courage, and the courage and discipline of liis followers, 
taught the Indians a lesson never to be forgotten. From this 
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time Harrison was known as "Old Tippecanoe;" and when 
afterward he was a candidate for the Presidency in conjunction 
with Tyler, the refrain of the campaign songs was 

" Old Tippecanoe and Tyler, too." 

In i8i2 Governor Harrison was made Commander-in-Chief 
of all the forces in the Northwest, and the estimate his country 
had of his services may be gathered from the following resolu- 
tion of Congress, and which runs thus : 

" Resolved^ By the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that the thanks of 
Congress be and they are hereby presented to Major-General William 
Henry Harrison and Isaac Shelby, late Governor of Kentucky, and 
through them to the officers and men of their command, for their 
gallant and good conduct in defeating the combined British and 
Indian forces under Major-General Proctor, on the Thames in Upper 
Canada, on the 5th day of October, 1813, capturing the British army, 
with their baggage, camp equipage and artillery; and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be requested to cause two gokl medals to be 
struck, emblematical of this triumph, and presented to General Har- 
rison and Isaac Shelby, late Governor of Kentucky." 

In 1819 Mr. Harrison was elected to the Senate of Ohio; 
in 1829 he was appointed Minister to the Republic of Colombia. 

On the 4th of March, 1841, he was inaugurated President 
of the United States, with John Tyler, of Virginia, Vice-Presi- 
dent. He called Daniel Webster to his Cabinet and made him 
Secretary of State. What the issues of that administration 
might have been can never be known. The overstrained 
stren<rth broke down, and in a month after the inaujjuration 
the golden bowl was shattered, and the pitcher returned no 
more to the fountain. All the nation mourned this sudden 
death ; the character, the courage, and the patriotism of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison had endeared him to the nation. His 
bones rest in a plain brick grave at North Bend, about fifteen 
miles from Cincinnati. His memory is one of America's most 
treasured inheritances. 
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JOHN TYLER. 



Of Virginia. Born 1789; died 1862. President, 

1841-1845. 




Tenth President of tlie UnUed States. 

T is remarkable how often history repeats itself. More than 
three centuries ago England was deploring the death of 
the illustrious Queen Elizabeth. All the world felt that the 
^ departure of that sagacious monarch was a calamity to the 
land over which she had ruled so long. But the extent of that 
calamity was not known till her successor came to the throne. 
It was disaster enough for England to lose Queen Elizabeth, 
but to have her place occupied by James I., was doubly calam- 
itous. So with America half a century ago. The sudden death 
ot William Henry Harrison was a very sad thing, but the sad- 
dest part of the story was that John Tyler had to take his 
place. 

The ancestors of the tenth President of the United States 
were of an aristocratic order ; indeed it is said, that John Tyler 
was a direct descendant from Wat Tyler, the English insur- 
rectionist of the fourteenth century. The grandfather of Mr. 
Tyler was marshal of the Colony under the British crown for 
many years. His father took an active part in presenting the 
grievances of the colonists before the king and parliament. He 
was a man of mark, Speaker of the House of Delegates, Gov- 
ernor ol the State of Virginia, and Judge of one of the high 
Courts of Justice. During the presidency of James Madison 
he was appointed to the judgeship of the Court of Admiralty. 
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John Tyler, the second son of this worthy statesman, was 
bom in Charles City County, Virginia, on the 20th of March, 
1790. He was a precocious child, quick and active, and ob- 
servant. At the age of twelve he became a student in the 
William and Mary College. He graduated at seventeen. At 
nineteen years of age he was admitted to the bar. He was a 
young man of remarkable power, but his progress was too rapid 
to be really of permanent value. He was a prodigy of his 
time. He was proud of being called "The Boy Lawyer;" 
but boy lawyers, and boy preachers too, often exhaust them- 
selves in their youth, and their mature years are dull and unin- 
teresting. In the year 181 1, when but twenty -one years of age, 
he was elected to the Legislature of Virginia ; he continued in 
that position for five years. He was elected to fill a vacancy in 
Congress in 1816. He was re-elected and continued in that posi- 
tion till 1 8 19. 

In Congress he was a strict partisan of the Southern Dem- 
ocratic style ; he maintained the high States rights doctrines ; 
the federative notion of the Union ; the pro-slavery doctrines 
of the South, which sought to extend the slave territory and 
power. He took an active part in the debate on the Missouri 
question, maintaining with great zeal the Southern side, as 
though it had been the side of patriotism, of right and human- 
ity. He voted to censure General Jackson for his abuse of 
his authority in the Seminole war ; opposed a protectiN'^ tariff, 
internal improvements by the general government, and a 
National Bank. He was over-zealous in his promulgation of 
the doctrines of his party and section of the country, and over- 
work broke down his health. 

In 1825 John Tyler was elected Governor of Virginia, and 
in 1827 he was called to represent his State in the National 
Senate. He continued in this office till 1836. In 1840 he was 
elected Vice-President, with William Henrv Harrison as Presi- 
dent. He was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1841. On 
the 7th of April, 1841, he was inaugurated President. He 
was not a man to gather and retain the confidence of his 
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compeers. He was just as likely to disappoint his friends as 
his enemies. During his administration Congress repealed the 
sub-treasury law, and established a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Innumerable debtors took advantage of this act and began 
life anew. But the law was so abused in order to defraud credi- 
tors, that Congress was compelled to repeal it. Texas was 
admitted to the Union in February, 1845. Tyler was twice 
married, first to Miss Letitia Christian, of Kent County, Virginia, 
in 1813; who died in Washington, in 1842, leaving three sons 
and three daughters. He was afterward married to Miss Julia 
Gardner, of New York. On the close of his term of office Mr. 
Tyler retired to Sherwood Forest, Charles County, Virginia. 

In 1 86 1, when the great rebellion broke out, Mr. Tyler 
was in sympathy with it. He was president of the so-called 
" Peace Convention" held in Washington, and was one of the 
committee, who in the following April transferred the control 
of all the military forces of Virginia to the so-called Confeder- 
ate Government at Montgomery, of which Jefferson Davis was 
chief. He became an active Confederate, and when he died at 
Richmond, on the i8th January, 1862, he was a '* Senator" of 
the '* Confederate Congress " at Richmond. Confederates bore 
him to his grave, but America did not assume a sorrow she did 
not feel. 
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JAMES KNOX POLK. 



Of Tennessee. Born 1795 ; died 1849. President, 

1 845-1 849. 



Eleventh President of tlie United States. 
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HE inhabitants of Mecklenburg County, in North 

Carolina, were chiefly Irishmen, and Scotchmen who 

had settled in the North of Ireland. They brought 

^/f^ with them from the Emerald Isle the sturdiness and 

enthusiasm for which those two races are celebrated the world 

over; and when the War of Independence broke out they 

pressed to the front and manifested such patriotic zeal, that 

Mecklenburg County was known as " the Hornets' Nest," and 

woe betide any who dared to stir up the wrath of these Mecklen- 

burgers of North Carolina. From this Hornets' Nest, and from 

this company of uncompromising patriots came James Knox 

Polk, the eleventh President of the United States. He was 

born in Mecklenburg County on the 2d of November, 

1795, His ancestors had taken a bold stand in those vigorous 

movements that ended in the severance of America from the 

Old World. The Polks were moderately well-to-do people. 

The father of James was a farmer of the early American type, 

tolerably well-to-do, though not abounding in wealth. The 

maiden name of the mother of President Polk was Mary 

Knox ; she was of Scottish descent. Through her the blood and 

spirit of Knox, the intrepid reformer, was transmitted to 

her son. 

The boyhood of James was like the boyhood of most 
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farmers* sons of that period, full of work, and yet not without 
much that was most pleasant and delightful. Moreover he was 
the eldest son of the family and this gave him many oppc^rtuni- 
ties of kindly helpfulness to his mother and the younger 
members of the household, which opportunities he used to the 
uttermost. He was studious and reflective, and though this fact 
did not make him in any sense discontented with his lot ; still 
the more he read and the more he learned, the more he felt 
that there was something more before him than 

" To plow and to sow. 
And to reap, and to mow, 
And to be a farmer's boy." 

These early years on the banks of the Catawba River, were 
happy years ; the beauties of nature, the varied splendors of 
mountain, wood and river, and the sanctities ot a joyful home, 
filled his young life with sunshine. When he was eleven 
years of age, the family removed from Mecklenburg and 
the Hornets* Nest, to the banks of a branch of the Cumberland 
River in Tennessee, and here the future president spent the 
major portion of his life. 

Young Polk received a fair English education : he studied 
successively under the Rev, Dr. Henderson, at the Acadcniv of 
Murfreesburg, and in the autumn of 181 5 he entered the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina from which he graduated with highest 
honors in 1818. The whole college course of James K. Folk n 
was most honorable, and in the exact and conscientious 
discharge of all his duties, there was the foreshadowing of the 
future man, He loved his alma mater through all his days, and 
the University of North Carolina was eciually proud of her 
illustrious pupil. In the year 1847 she conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon him as a token of her esteem. 
At one time it seemed as if a commercial pursuit was the most 
likely path for him to pursue, but this was not to be, and in the 
beginning of 18 19 he began the study of law under Felix 
Grundy, at Nashville. Before the next year, he had been called 
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to the bar and gave large promise of being one of the ablest 
lawyers of his time. He had suffered feeble health from child- 
hood, but the energies of his mind overcame the infirmities of 
his body, and he soon pressed his way to the front rank of his 
profession. His talents won him many admirers, but his kind- 
ness of heart and genial manners won him many friends. 

In 1823 Mr. Polk was elected to a seat in the Legislature of 
Tennessee. He remained two years a member of this chamber, 
and during his term of office he procured the passage of a law 
against the brutal practice of dueling. He regarded this 
unmanly and cruel ** code of honor," as a relic of barbarism 
from a brutal past. To take this high moral ground touching 
an immoral practice, in a community which had approved it, 
and among leading men like Andrew Jackson, his personal 
friend, who thought they were honored by its practice, was a 
fine demonstration of the moral courage and character of the 
man. Hardly anything in his whole life speaks better for his 
head and heart, or reveals more clearly the richness of his 
moral nature. 

On New Year s day, January, 1824, Mr. Polk was married 
to Miss Sarah Childress, daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy 
commercial gentleman of Rutherford County, Tennessee. 

In August, 1825, Mr. Polk, then only thirty years of age, 
was elected a representative in the Federal Congress w here he 
was distinguished for his faithfulness to the trust reposed in 
him. He was known as a Democratic-Republican of the very 
strictest order. He was elected to Congress the same year John 
Quincy Adams was inaugurated President, whose policies he 
felt it his duty to oppose. For fourteen years he held the 
honored position of Representative by the suffrages of an ad- 
miring and enthusiastic constituency. He was a hard worker, 
and the value set upon his judgment may be seen in the fact, 
that he \vas placed upon every committee where practical 
wisdom was needed to direct the affairs of State. In 1835 Mr. 
Polk was made Speaker of the Twenty-fourth Congress ; in 
1837 he was re-elected to this high office. 
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In 1839 ^^r- Polk declined re-election to Congress, and be- 
came the Democratic candidate for the governorship of Tennes- 
see. After an unusually severe contest, in which Mr. Polk bore 
his own banner in the fight, he was elected, and on the 14th of 
October, 1839, entered on his duties. He was eminently success- 
ful in this office and became the acknowledged leader of his party 
in the State of Tennessee. After a brief period of privacy Mr. 
Polk once more emerged to public view, and on the 4th 
of March, 1845, he was inaugurated the eleventh President of 
the United States. Stormy times were coming, and the new 
President had tough work cut out for him. The annexation 
of Texas awoke the Mexicans to arms, and so in the next year, 
1846, came the Mexican War. The war lasted two years, and 
the result was that victory sat upon the American banners. 
" Nothing succeeds like success,*' and this new State, with 
its countless acres added to the domain of the Republic, 
was of course a feather in the cap of Polk. But Polk had 
many bitter enemies, and they did not fail to make his path 
anything but *' a primrose path with dalliance trod.'* After 
the Mexican War came the question of the Oregon boundary. 
Gold was discovered in California. The dreadful potato- 
rot in Ireland was driving thousands from Erin's Isle to 
seek bread, and work, and life, in the New World. The 
term of Polk's administration was crowded with big events. 
Polk died of cholera at the early age of fifty-four. Whatever 
critics may have to say of him. this at least is true, he did good 
service to his country, better than he knew, but not better 
than he hoped for. James Knox Polk deserves to be well and 
kindly remembered ; he was a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
patriot. 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR. 



Of Virginia. Born 17S4; died 1850. President, 

1850. 




Twelfth President of the United States, 

UCH as we may rail against hero-worship, much as 
we may proclaim that we are a people loving peace, 
there is a magic power in the clash of arms, and all 
our hearts turn warmly toward a military hero. 
The pathway to the White House had led more 
than once through the battle field. And if Zachary Taylor had 
never been the hero of Mexico, he would never have been the 
President of the United States. He fought his country's bat- 
tles bravely and well, and his country crowned him, as he de- 
served to be crowned, with her highest honors. 

Zachary Taylor was born in Orange County, Virginia, on 
the 24th of September, 1784; he was the third child of Colonel 
Richard Taylor, who was an active patriot and soldier of the 
Revolution. In the year after Zachary's birth his father re- 
moved with his family into what was then a wilderness, but 
what is now the site of the city of Louisville. Here young 
Zachary grew up and of the influence of the wilderness and 
the woods we will let Dr. Weaver speak : 

" Zachary Taylor grew up in the wilderness. He was educated 
to the use of the axe, the hoe and the plow; to the use of the rifle, 
the capture of the wild beast, and the defense against the Indians. 
This education of the forest is far greater than many suppose. It de- 
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velops strength, resolution, fortitude, shrewdness, sagacity, courage^ 
foresight, independence of judgment, promptness of action, anticipa- 
tion of danger; in a word, all the qualities of mind necessary to a 
frontiersman, to a remarkable degree. 

" To a quick, bold, hardy, clear-headed boy like Zachary Taylor 
this education of the woods was not without its grand results. If it 
did not give polish, it gave strength; if it did not acquaint him with 
the world, it gave him a knowledge of the forces of nature and of 
himself, and of that part of mankind that he came in contact with. 
It was an education that made him a man mighty in liis field of action. 
When about six years old he had a private teacher by the name of 
Ayers, who instructed him in the rudiments of English learning. 
Something, no doubt, was gained from the rude schools of his neigh- 
borhood!, while a youth. The help of his parents added something, 
and the book?? brought from Virginia contributed something; but, in 
the main, his was the education of face to face contact with things. 
The work and business of his fiither's large plantation and the contact 
with the wild world around him were his principal schools." 

In 1808, when Zachary Taylor was twenty-four years of 
age, his father secured the commission of lieutenant in the 
United States army made vacant by the death of his brothcr 
Hancock. When we next hear of him he has joined the army 
at New Orleans as lieutenant in the Seventh Regiment of the 
United States infantry. Two years later he married Margaret 
Smith, a young lady of good family from Maryland. 

In 181 1 Lieutenant Taylor was given the command of Fort 
Knox on the Wabash River. When the war against Great Britain 
broke out in 1812, Taylor, who had proved his valor in other 
fields, now came to the front and the lieutenant was breveted 
major. During the whole war he was one of the most vigorous 
and patriotic soldiers of the Northwest. When the war was 
over and the army had to be reduced, Taylor was deprived of 
his commission as major and re-commissioned to captain. This 
was more than his proud spirit could bear, and he retired from 
the service of his country. He was soon however reinstated 
in his old position as major, by President Madison. Two years 
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later he was in command of a post at Green Bay, and we now 
find him in 1 8 16 promoted to lieutenant-colonel; in 1832 Presi- 
dent Jackson made him colonel. In the " Black Hawk War ** 
he served with distinction under General Scott, and remained 
in command of Fort Crawford at Prainie du Chien till 1836. 
We follow him next to Florida where the Seminole War was 
now raging. The work before him was no child's play. Fol- 
lowing the trails of the Indians, he crossed rivers, swamps, 
bavous, bogs, cut his way through interminable tangles. And 
it was said of him that he was shrewder than any Indian and 
knew his game perfectly. On the 23d of December, 1837, 
Colonel Taylor and his valiant army met the enemy face 
to face. We append his own report of that conflict: 

"This cohunn in six weeks pcnelrated one hundred and fifty 
miles into the enemy's country; opened roatls and constructed bridges 
anil causeways, when necessary, on the greater portion of the route; 
established two depots and the necessary defenses for the same, and 
finally overtook and beat the enemy in his strongest position. The 
results of which movements and battle have been the capture of thirty 
of the hostiles, the coming in and surrendering of more than a hun- 
dred and ^t\y Indians and negroes, mostly the former, including the 
chiefs Oulatoochee, Tustanuggee, and other principal men; the cap- 
turing and driving out of the country six hundred head of cattle, up- 
ward of one hundred head of horses, besides obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the country through which we operated, a great pro- 
portion of which was entirely unknown, except to the enemy." 

At the close of 1837 he was breveted brigadier-general 
and in the following year, 1838, the command of all the troops 
in Florida was assigned to him. In the spring of 1846 we find 
him at the head of four thousand regular troops pressing his 
way to the Rio Grande, to quell the troubles in Mexico. The 
victories of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma wxrc won on the 
8th and 9th of May. In September the victory of Monterey 
was added to his laurel wreath, and on the 23d of February, 
1847, he crowned his generalship^ and won immortal fame by the 
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victory of Buena Vista, in which with six thousand men, mostly 
volunteers, he conquered Santa Anna, with his army of twenty 
thousand Mexicans. On his return from these victorious lights 
he was offered the highest honor his country could give. 

On the 4th of March, 1849, Zachary Taylor, the Grand 
Old War Horse, was inaugurated President. 

He was a plain and honest man, modest, and distrustful of 
his own powers and talents. His purposes were pure and noble, 
and his great desire was to do right in all things. He was mure 
of a soldier than a politician. During his brief administration 
he was very popular with the people, and would have been so 
to the end. But he was taken with a sudden illness, and died, 
in a year and four months after his inauguration. His death 
was mourned by people of all parties as a deep national loss. 

He was the second President who died in office. 
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MILLARD FILLMORE. 



Of New York. Born 1800; died 1874. President, 

1850-1853. 




Thirteenth President of the United States. 
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HE career of Millard Fillmore was an eminent exam- 
ple of that perseverance that in its unwearied march 
conquers all difficulties, and makes what would be 
^/^K^ stumbling-blocks to ordinary men, stepping-stones to 
power. The record of his life is brief, but full of interest. The 
distance from the farmhouse to the capitol at Washington was 
long and tedious, and beset with many difficulties, but it was 
traversed by a man of dauntless courage, and the goal was 
reached at last through ceaseless and unwearied energy. 

Millard Fillmore was the son of Nathaniel Fillmore, of 
Bennington ; he was born at Summer Hill, Cayuga County, 
Nev' York, on the 7th of January, 1800. His father had fought 
at the battle of Bennington under General Stark. His grand- 
father had been a soldier in the French war. Young Millard's 
early home was in a lonely wilderness, the nearest neighbor 
living four miles away. The life of the farm did not fill all the 
aspirations of this thoughtful lad, and the chance of reading a 
book was never omitted. 

In the fall of 182 1 we find young Millard at Buffalo, 
whither he had walked, intent on studying law. His sole pos- 
sessions as he entered that city amounted to four dollars. But 
Millard's heart did not fail him. If his means were narrow, his 
wants were few. At the end of two years' hard study, in the 






spring of 1823, he was admitted to the bar and commenced 
practice in the village of Aurora. Here he remained seven 
years, and took to wife Miss Abigail Powers, the daughter of 
the Rev. Lemuel Powers. He settled in Buffalo in 1830, where 
he pursued his profession till 1847, when he was elected comp- 
troller of the State of New York. 

The public life of Mr. Fillmore began in 1828. He was 
elected then to the State legislature. In 1830 he was re-elected. 
In 1832 he was elected to Congress and was so thoroughly 
esteemed by his constituency that he was re-elected in 1836. 
He now became chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and therefore leader of the House. He devoted him- 
self with great zeal to the vexed question of the tariff, which 
has always been a problem hard to solve. 

In 1844 Mr. Fillmore was nominated by the Whig party of 
New York for governor, but was defeated by Silas Wright. In 
June, 1848, he was nominated for vice-president on the ticket 
with Zachary Taylor. 

On the 4th of March, 1849, ^I^- Fillmore was inaugurated 
vice-president. It was now his chief duty to preside over the 
Senate, and that duty was always discharged with the most dig- 
nified courtesy. 

On the 9th of July, 1850, Mr. Fillmore was summoned to 
the office of chief magistrate by the death of Zachary Taylor. 
He appointed an able cabinet and called Daniel Webster to his 
counsels. The question of slavery was the burning question of 
the hour, and the signing of the Fugitive Slave Bill was the 
most significant act of Fillmore's administration. Dr. Weaver 
discusses this matter in the following exhaustive terms : 

"The fugitive slave law created intense excitement in the North. 
Slaves could scarcely be captured anywhere without a mob. It was 
a law which many people felt themselves under no moral obligation 
to obey. The law was resisted in Boston, Syracuse, and Christiana, 
Pennsylvania, and would have been almost anywhere had the occa- 
sion occurred. The President announced his purpose to enforce the 
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law, Rnd issued a proclamation calling all officers to faithfulness of 
duty in executing it. All measures were taken that well could be to 
carry the law into practical effect, yet it ^v.1s so unpopular, and made 
the President so unpopular, that all his merits as an executive officer 
were forgotten, und the many popular things of his administration 
were lost sight of. The truth was, that all other questions were 
eclipsed by the great one of slavery. It was felt that humanity, jus- 
tice and honor were outraged by the law that made every man an 
abettor of slavery in compelling him to catch the runaway. The peo- 
ple of the South felt that all this was demanded by their constitutional 
right to property in slaves. But it was simply morally impossible for 
the people of the North to sec that they were under any constitutional 
obligation to catch such departing property. No matter how many 
popular measures a president had approved, to attempt to force such a 
measure upon them was to make himself un|x>pular." 

Mr. Fillmore retired to private life in March, 1853. After 
spending nearly twenty years in the peaceful occupations of 
quiet citizenship and foreign travel, he died in Buffalo, March 
8th, 1874, having served his generation wisely and well. 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE. 



Of New Hampshire. Born 1804 ; died 1857. President, 

1853-1857. 





Fourteenth PresUlent of flie Unit^^l States. 

ENERAL BENJAMIN PIERCE, the father of our 
fourteenth president, was one of the bravest soldiers of 
the Revolutionary War. He entertained a thorough 
^t hatred for England and a warm love for France. He 
was more famous in his day than his son ever came to be prior 
to his inauguration to the presidential office. He was for many 
years a representative of his native town in the legislature of 
New Hampshire. He was a general in the State militia, a mem- 
ber of the Governor's council, and for two years he served as 
Governor of the State. 

Franklin Pierce, the sixth child of Governor Benjamin 
Pierce, was born at Hillsborough, N. H., on the 23d of No- 
vember, 1804. He was a bright, handsome lad, generous and 
open-hearted, making friends and winning golden opinions on 
every hand. He worked hard on his father's farm when a 
boy, learned his first lessons in the district school, and graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1824. He resolved to follow the pro- 
fession of the law, and to this end studied under Judge Levi 
Woodbury, a distinguished Statesman, and a member of Presi- 
dent Jackson's cabinet. He was admitted to the bar in 1827, 
and began the practice of law in his native town. 

It must not be supposed, however, that his mind was wholly 
absorbed in the dry technicalities of law; the stirring jjolitical 
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questions of the time had a great charm for him, and the 
atmosphere of his youthful days was most congenial to the 
development of patriotic hopes and feelings. He regarded 
his father as an oracle as well as a hero. So cradled and trained, 
there is no wonder that he should grow up an earnest, enthusi- 
astic politician. He was of course a pronounced Democrat, 
according to the Democratic doctrines of that day. 

He was not eminently successful as a lawyer in his early days, 
but his practice increased steadily, and he won the confidence of 
all who knew him as an able and reliable lawyer. 

He was elected to the State Legislature when only twenty- 
five years of age, and he had the further honor of being re- 
elected for four successive years. During the last two years of 
his service he was Speaker of the House. 

In 1833, Mr. Pierce was elected a member of Congress. He 
was only twenty-nine years of age, and was the youngest mem- 
ber of the House. He was elected a second time to this honor- 
able position , and in 1837, when but thirty-three years old, he 
was elected to the Senate of the United States. He had been 
America's youngest Congressman. He was now her 
youngest Senator. He found himself surrounded by some 
of the noblest spirits of the age; a compatriot with 
such men as Henry Clay, J. C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, T. H. 
Benton and Silas Wright. 

In 1838 Mr. Pierce removed to Concord, New Hampshire. 
In 1842 he retired from politics, and devoted himself to his 
profession. In 1846 President Polk offered him the post of 
Attorney-General of the United States, which, however, he 
declined, as also the Governorship of New Hampshire. 

The future President was destined to play his part also on the 
tented field. During the Mexican War he enlisted in the Ninth 
Regiment, and was made a colonel. He was soon after pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general. He embarked with his 
troops at Newport, Rhode Island, on the 27th of May, 1847. 
He played a brave and worthy part, marching to the aid of 
General Scott at Puebla. The victory won at Contreras, and 
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the later ones at Cherubusco and Molino del Rev, made Frank- 
lin Pierce a hero. 

In 1850 General Pierce presided over the Constitutional 
Convention of New Hampshire. 

On the 4th of March, 1853, Franklin Fierce was inaugurated 
President of the United States. In his inaugural address he 
proved himself to be a strong partisan, and amongst other things 
deprecated the discussion of slavery. He chose Jefferson 
Davis as his Secretary of War, He sided with those who 
wanted to make Kansas a slave State, the Missouri Compromise 
was repealed, and he won for himself the unenviable title of " the 
Northern man with Southern principles." The storm was 
gathering that was soon to deluge the land with blood. After 
his term of office he retired to Concord, and when the Civil 
War broke out he sided with the foes of his country, which 
course of action lost for him the love and confidence of many 
of his warmest personal friends. 

General Pierce died at his home at Concord on the 8th of 
October, 1869, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN. 



Of Pennsylvania. Born 1791 ; died 1868. President, 

1857-1861. 





Fifteenth President of the United States. 



administration of James Buchanan closes an im- 
portant era in American history. The nation was des- 
tined to pass through one of those great upheavals 
^/f\S that have marked the history of almost all the great 
empires of the past. Her fertile fields, North and South, were 
to be baptized with the life-blood of her bravest sons. The 
whole continent was about to be convulsed with the throes of 
a revolution, that every thoughtful man knew must come, 
sooner or later. When James Buchanan retired to his farm in 
Pennsylvania, the bells at Washington rang out in mournful 
tones, the old time and the old order ; and then pealed forth in 
melodies of mingled fear and hope, the advent of the new time 
and the new order. 

James Buchanan was of Scotch-Irish extraction ; his father 
came to this country a poor Irish emigrant, in the year 1783. He 
soon became a settled farmer with a home of his own, taking 
to wife Elizabeth Spear, who, being the daughter of a good 
farmer, was just the sort of woman to make a farmer's wife. 

James, the first-born son of this thrifty pair, was born at 
Stony Batter, in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, on the 23d 
of April, 1791. His young life was spent in the woods, in fel- 
lowship with nature in her simplest forms. The tall, athletic, 
vigorous man of after years, built up his strong and robust 
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health in these early happy days. When quite a boy the family 
removed to Mercersburg; here the education of James began, 
which was pursued and consummated at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, whence he graduated with high honors in the year 
1809, and in his eighteenth year. 

His life work now began in earnest. His career had been 
most honorable, and now, in the young morning of life, he 
stood face to face with destiny, full of courage and full of hope, 
but with no dream of the lofty height to which he was to climb, 

James Buchanan now began the study of the law, and was 
admitted to the bar in the city of Lancaster in his twenty-first 
year. He rose rapidly in his profession, and soon won an ex- 
tensive and lucrative practice. He began now to manifest a 
passion for a public life. 

When the second war with England broke out in 18 11, 
James Buchanan enlisted as a private soldier and went to the 
defense of Baltimore. But happily he was not called to en- 
gage in active service. In 18 14 he was elected to the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature as a representative of the Federalists. In 
1820 he. was sent to Congress by the Lancaster District; he 
was re-elected, and retained that honorable position till 1831. 
He was a zealous Jackson man in Jackson's time, and equally 
attached to Van Buren when his day of power came. He 
was opposed to internal improvements by the national govern- 
ment ; opposed to a protective tariff, and to the establishment 
of a national bank. He was for two years chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

In 1831 President Jackson apj)ointed him to the Court of 
Russia as American Minister. This office he sustained for two 
years. In 1833 he was elected to the Senate. Speaking c)f 
himself, and of his views, about this period, the new Senator 
remarked: " If I know myself, I am a i)olitician neither of the 
East nor of the West, of the North nor of the South. I there- 
fore shall forever avoid any exi)ressi()ns, the direct tendency of 
which shall be to create sectional jealousies, and at lenorth divi- 
sion — the worst and last of all pc^litical calamities." 
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In 1845 ^^^' Buchanan was called to the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Polk in the capacity of Secretary of State. 

On the accession of President Pierce, in 1853, Mr. Buch- 
anan was sent to England as United States Minister to the Court 
of St. James. While in charge of this mission the famous "Os- 
tend Manifesto** — which was written by Mr. Buchanan — was 
agreed upon. This, which has been described as one of the 
most disgraceful records in American diplomacy, plainly in. 
timated the bent of Mr. Buchanan's sympathies. 

In 1856 Mr. Buchanan returned from England and was 
nominated by the Democratic party for the Presidential office. 
In the autumn of that year he was elected. He received one 
hundred and seventy-four electoral votes from nineteen States. 
John C. Fremont received one hundred and fourteen, and 
Millard Fillmore eight. 

The stormy agitation was now at a white heat. Stephen 
A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln delivered that greatest of all 
oral discussions on this theme as Buchanan's administration 
was drawing to a close. Mr. Lincoln followed with that 
memorable speech in the Cooper Institute, New York, which 
resulted in his nomination to the Presidency. The storm was 
now gathering darkly overhead, the first angry thunder-peals 
were shaking the land, when President Buchanan passed away 
from public life. He dwelt for a time in peaceful obscurity 
until June i, 1868, when he passsed away in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



Of Illinois. Born 1808 ; died 1865. President, 

1861-1865. 



Sixteenth President of tJie United States, 





HEN another century shall have rolled away, and the 
strong party feelings engendered by the Civil War 
shall have utterly ceased, then the impartial his- 
• 1 S/fv© torian of America will have to tell, that the death 
of Abraham Lincoln marked an era in American history as dis- 
tinct as that death was tragic. And the figures that will tower 
high above all others in the first century of the American Repub- 
lic will be those of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 
No nation of ancient or modern davs has had two men of whom 
she has more occasion to be proud. They have taken their 
places in the ranks of the heroic, and as Alexander Pope said 
of his worthies in " the Temple of Fame," so we may say of 
them: 

" Behind their forms the form of Time was found, 
His scythe reversed, and both his pinions bound." 

Abraham Lincoln was born in Hardin County, Kentucky, 
on the I2th of February, 1809. He died all too soon, but 
he lived long enough to see a wonderful change in the land he 
loved with a patriot's zeal. He was only fifty-six years 
old when he died, but that fifty years, was as Tennyson says, 
" better than a cycle of Cathay." In that half-century came 
the crucial test for the life of this great Republic. No nation 
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ever passed through so severe a storm as this did in the 
early years of the sixties ; and she weathered the storm and 
came safely to land, partly because of the bravery and fidelity 
of her crew, and partly because Abraham Lincoln was at the 
helm. Happily there is little need of any lengthy sketch 
of Lincoln here. No man has been more written about. 
Every detail of his life has been stamped indelibly on the 
American mind. Every joke and story that fell from his genial 
lips has been embalmed with sacred care, and a thousand 
jokes of very feeble character, and numberless stories in very 
poor taste, have had a lengthened day because associated with 
the name of Lincoln. Like the wooden nutmeg most of these 
jokes and stories have been manufactured. 

Lincoln's parents were religious people, belonging to the 
Baptist denomination. Their respected pastor. Elder Elkins, paid 
them occasional visits in their rural home ; and these visits were 
occasions of solemn importance to the youthful Abraham, who 
is said to have made the oratorical methods of the minister his 
model of public address. 

The old story of the mother's wonderful influence is told 
once more in the history of this remarkable man. His mother 
died when he was ten years old, but her influence was perma- 
nent; she had left the mark of her gentle spirit on his intellect, 
and in his heart she had left a grateful and sacred memory. 

Speaking of her many years after her death, he says. ** All 
that I am or hope to be, 1 owe to my angel mother — blessings 
on her memory.'* The recent '* Life of Lincoln " by the late 
T. N. Arnold shows this mother to have had a mind of more 
than common strength and culture. There were not many 
books in that Kentucky home, but they were good books, and 
well read and pondered ; and the training in the log cabin in 
tlie woods, was after all the best kind of training for the work 
that lav before the tall, gaunt son of Thomas and Nancy Lin- 
coln. It may be that Lincoln was not in the technical sense of 
the word a great scholar, but so far as his surroundings could 
aid in the drawing out of all his powers of mind and heart, he 
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was a thoroughly educated man. He toiled on with his father 
in the grand soUtudc of the woods until nineteen years of age. 

In 1830 the family removed to Decatur, Illinois, where 
Abraham assisted his father in clearing and fencing a farm. 
And this work was done, as all the young farmer's work was done 
all through his life, thoroughly and well. As rail-sptitter, as law- 
yer, or as President, whatever Lincoln did. he did with all his 
heart. In 1832 he enlisted as a soldier and went to the front to 
fight in the Black Hawk War, but was never engaged in 
conflict. 

In 1834 he served one term in the Legislature of [llinois^ 
after which he devoted himself to the study of the law. In 1837 
he was admitted to'thc bar. The life of Lincoln as a lawyer il 
told in detail would occupy more than the pages of this whole 
volume, and then the half would not be told. He was popular 
by reason of his geniality ; he was trusted with the mo-st impor- 
tant cases, first, because he was skilful, and next, because he 
was reliable. 

In 1846 Abraham Lincoln was elected to Congress. In 
1858 he was candidate for the National Senate in opposition to 
Stephen A. Douglas, In the course of this campaign the burning 
questions of the hour were discussed, as only such mental and 
moral giants could discuss them. Since the days when Cicero 
thundered in the Roman fonnu there has been nothing to com- 
pare with this great oral discussion of Lincoln and Douglas; 
and if these men had done no more, they would have left 
America the legacy of two immortal names. 

The times grew troublous. The question of slavery was to 
be settled once for all, and settled in a manner and bv means 
little anticipated. 

Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated on the 4lh of March, 
1861. The storm had already burst. The slave-lalxir States 
were already in rebellion. Lincoln met the crisis calmly, gen- 
erously, firmly ; and during the terrible years of civil strife 
he stood at the helm guiding the affairs of the tnmblcd nation 
with eminent wisdom. 

W ^ 
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It is almost impossible to imagine the thousand and one 
complications of that time; never had the office of President 
been so difficult to fill. But his mood for the most part was 
calm and trustful. 

The quality of Lincoln's mind was essentially one of 
humility. Nothing can be finer than the following words with 
which he closed a long letter to his friend, A. G. Hodges: 

'* I claim not to have controlled events, but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me. Now at the end of three 
years' struggle, the nation's condition is not what either party or 
any man desired or expected. God alone can claim it. Whither 
it is tending seems plain. If God now wills the removal of a 
great wrong, and wills also that we of the North, as well as you 
of the South, shall pay fairly for our complicit}- in that wrong, 
impartial history will find therein new cause to attest and re- 
view the justice and goodness of God." 

The culminating event in Lincoln's career was the Proc- 
lamation of Freedom of September 22, 1862. That document 
which broke the fetters of every slave on the day dawn of 
January ist, 1863, is amongst the most famous documents of the 
world. Bishop Simpson, speaking of that proclamation by the 
grave of its author, says : 

" The great act of the mio^hty- chieftain, on which his fame shall 
rest long after his frame shall moldcr away, is that of giving freedom 
to a race. We have all been taught to revere the sacred characters. 
Among them Moses stands pre-eminently high. He received the law 
from God, and his name is honored among the hosts of heaven. Was 
not his greatest act the delivering of three millions of his kindred out 
of bondage? Yet we may assert that Abraham Lincoln, by his proc- 
lamation, liberated more enslaved people than ever Moses set free, 
and those not of his kindred or his race. Such a power or such an 
opportunity God has seldom given to man. When other events shall 
have been forgotten ; when this world shall have become a network 
of republics; when every throne shall be swept from the face of the 
earth; when literature shall enlighten all minds; when the claims of 
humanity shall be recognized everywhere; this act shall still be con- 
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spicuous ill the ages of history. We ure thankful that God gave to 
Abraham Lincoln the (iecision and wisdom and grace to issue that 
proclamation, which stands high above all other papers which h:ive 
been penned by uninspired men." 

The dreadful war ended at last. And a few days after its 
settlement Lincoln resolved to visit Richmond which had been 
the headquarters of the Rebellion. There was no committee 
of reception, no guard of honor, no grand display of troops, 
no assembling of an eager multitude to welcome him. He en- 
tered the city unheralded. Six sailors, armed with carbines, 
stepped upon the shore, followed by the President, who held 
his little son by the hand; and Admiral Porter; the officers 
followed, and six more sailors brought up the rear. 

There were forty or fifty freedmen, who had been sole 
possessors of themselves for twentj-four hours, at work on the 
bank of the canal, securing some floating timber, under the 
direction of a lieutenant. Somehow they obtained the infor- 
mation that the man who was head and shoulders taller than all 
others around him, with features large and irregular, with a 
mild eye and pleasant countenance, was President Lincoln, 

"'God bless you, sah!' said one, taking off his cap, and 
bowing very low. 

"'Hurrah, hurrah! President Linkum hab come I' was 
the shout which rang through the street." 

Lincoln was a second time elected to the office i>f Presi- 
dent, and in that second inaugural address, he spoke words 
that all the world accepted as the utterances of a wise, saga- 
cious, generous soul ; he concluded in this fine strain : 

"With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation's 
wound; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and orphans ; to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations." 

Scarcelv a month passed bv, before the bullet of an assas- 
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sin crashed through his brain, and on the 14th of April, 1865, 
all the world bowed its head in sorrow for America's martyred 
chief. 

The words of our poet Lowell will fitly close this sketch: 

" Such was he, our martyr-chief, 

Whom late the nation he had led, 

With ashes on her head 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief. 
Forgive me if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wealth on his world-honored urn. 

Nature they say doth dote 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan. 

Repeating as by rote: 
For him her Old World moulds aside she threw 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 

Not lured by any cheat of birth. 
But bv liis clear-grained human worth 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
Here was the true type of the elder race 
And one of Plutarch's men talked with us face to face! 




Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 
New birth of our new soil, 

The first American." 
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Of Tennessee. 



Born iSo8; died 1875. 
1865-1869. 
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Sci-cntcenth PresUlent of the United States. 

J^m'NDREW JOHNSON was the son of a hero. His 
f i^>V f^'^^'-'''' Jocob Johnson, who occupied at different times 

1^5^ the lowly positions of city constable, sexton, and porter 
^'JS of a bank, shrined a common life in glorious meanings 
by its heroic end. He lost his lite in the j-ear of 1812, in 
endeavoring to save a man from drowning. Thus by one brave 
deed he became a hero, and won for himself, at the cost of his 
life, an enduring name. But there arc other heroes beside 
those who win renown by one grand, brave deed. There are 
martyrs o( the stake and martyrs of the life. Andrew John- 
son was an example of that plodding, toiling, struggling, hero- 
ism, that, instead of making the life magnificent by one great 
deed, makes the whole life beautiful, from youtli to years. 
Johnson was a true yokefellow with those who, from the farm, 
and from the lowliest walks of life, had inarched directly from 
the wicket-gate of Poverty to the Presidential chair. 

Andrew Johnson was born in Raleigh. North Carolina, on 
the 2()th of December, 180S. I lis parents were very poor, and 
as we have seen, his father was drowned when he was but four 
years old. The earlier years of his life were years of hard pri- 
vation. He was not favored with many opportunities of edu- 
cation, yet he evinced much brightness of mental power. He 
was put to service to the unromantic business of a tailor, under 
the care of a Mr. Shelbv. 
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He was a faithful son, and in September, 1826, we find him 
at Greenville, Tennessee, with his mother, his chief and sacred 
care. In the year following, poor as he was, he counted him- 
self wealthy enough to keep a wife, and so was married. In 
this he did well, for if his wife did not bring him money she 
brought a gentle heart and a well-cultured mind. And, it is 
said, that .she taught him the rudiments of education — reading, 
writing and arithmetic ; and urged him on to the acquirement 
of deeper knowledge. It is not often that a young bride finds 
a pupil in her husband. But in this case the teacher was apt, 
and the scholar was docile, and so all went w^ell. Johnson's 
path was now onward and upward. He w^as first made Alder- 
man of Greenville, and before he was twenty-three years of age 
he was chosen to the dignified position of Mayor. In 1825 he 
became a member of the Tennessee Legislature, and again in 
1839; and in 1840 he was chosen a Presidential elector. In 
1841 he was in the State Senate, and from 1843 to 1853 held a 
seat in the National Congress, where he was a conspicuous and 
zealous advocate of the annexation of Texas. In 1853 he 
was elected Governor of Tennessee, and re-elected in 1855. 
He took his seat in the United States Senate in 1857 ^^^ ^ term 
of six years. He was then a member of the Democratic party ; 
but when the civil war broke out he took sides with the Gov- 
ernment and was made Military Governor of Tennessee in 1862, 
and in the fall of 1864 was elected Vice-President of the United 
States, with Mr. Lincoln as President. 

On the 15th of April, 1865, Abraham Lincoln died from the 
result of the pistol-shot of the night before. He died at half- 
past 7 o'clock in the morning. At 10 o'clock of the same 
morning, Chief-Justice Chase administered the oath of office to 
Andrew Johnson, and he became the Seventeenth President of 
the United States. 

It was most unfortunate that such a man should have suc- 
ceeded Lincoln at such a crisis of the country's history. Charity 
would cast a veil over the painful scene of the inauguration, 
and many subsequent scenes of his public career. 
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We are tempted at this point to quote a letter which was 
only one of many of a kind which aif Presidents are liable to 
receive. There is not only a good deal of pressure brought to 
bear upon a President for place and office, but much smaller 
favors are begged for with great zeal. An old acquaintance of 
Johnson's, hearing that the Government was about to supply 
farmers with seed, wrote to his old-time friend, in the follow- 
ing terms. The name,, for obvious reasons, is suppressed : 

"Monterey, Tenn, Feb. 2, 1S66. — Dear Andy: Possible 
yoii have fiirgotten your old friend who knowed you so well tlihty 
years ago in Greenville, but I guess not. I recollect ihe first speech 
you ever made, Anity. Well, you see I am living here in McNairy 
county wliere the hill land is so poor it wont sprout cow peas, but llie 
hummock lands is good for fourty bushels to the acker. Andy, Ime 
brakin hind now and will soon be plantin. I hear that gouveniment 
is going to give farmers all kinds of seads. My wife says to me write 
to Andy about it. Now Andy kin I get seads for garden truck 
white bed cabbage shellot onions parsley turnips (the sweet kind) tettis 
redisii sweet corn Irish potatcrs (iiout 1 bushel) carrots limy beans 
green ]>eas black ide peas string beans squ.ishcs cucumbers mush mil- 
lions and water millions also, if you kin git the right sort. You needn't 
send no punkin send but Sarah Ann says she would like a few Im- 
proov termatter seads if it don't trubble you too much. S.irah Ann 
sez if you have cny sead for nice runnin vines sich as something like 
a jonygourd vine with a purty white and red blossom she would like 
to have it. Also hav you got any grass scad that beats the burmudy 
or timothy, Grazin is prcshous bad in McNairy county cept in the 
bortoms where the bull nats eat up the stock in summer. Andy, we 
thought wede rase a light smart truck patch to sell in Corinth which 
it aint but 10 miles to. Andy I don't like to impose on good nature 
but don't fail to send the sead direct to Corinth postoffice. Andy 
Sarah Ann also sez she would like to have about 10 pattern ofRce re- 
ports. Weve got 4 we had before tlie war as well as others and Sa- 
rah Ann sez the pattern reports look so nice on the shelves and you 
bein an old friend shcze shure youll send them Andy don't fail me 
ad remember your old friend and nabor no more at present. 
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In respect to Johnson's career as a President there seems 
to be but one opinion, and that is, that it was sad in the ex- 
treme, to see a man, late in life, destroying in a few months the 
character he had been years building. His impeachment was 
enough in itself — apart from any possible results — to cloud his 
whole life, as indeed it did. 

Fair and impartial as Dr. Weaver ever is in his delineation 
of character, he is constrained to speak in the following stern 
words of Andrew Johnson : 

« Untoward and unhappy was the closing part of Mr. Johnson's 
life. As soon as the Rebellion was conquered, he seemed to go back 
to his old sympathy with the slaveholders and the South, and to try to 
use the power of his high office in their behalf. The evil habit of the 
use of intoxicating drinks disturbed the poise of his judgment, and 
degraded his moral sense. He brought disgrace, at last, upon his 
country, after having won its highest honors. As seen to-day, it is 
pretty clear that he was over-estimated and over-trusted by the gen- 
erosity of the loyal people. Having fine natural powers, his lack of 
early education and life-long affiliation with slavery, made him unequal 
to the trying ordeal of the position he was called to occupy." 

He died on the 31st of July, 1875, ^^ the sixty-seventh year 
of his age, and over his marble monument at Greenville, Ten- 
nessee, arc these words : 

" His faith in the people never wavered." 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT. 



Of Illin-ois. Born 1822. President, i869-i8;7. 

EiShtcenth PresUUnt of tlie Unit&l States. 

T^RiT the outbreak of the Civil War, Grant was almost 
^ mK unknown. But stirring times bring strong men to the 
'\ ??p* front, and now there is no land on the lace of the earth 
p^ where the fame of General Grant has not gone. Well- 
ington and Nelson, Farragut and Taylor, are not better 
known than the man who, laureled with Vicksburg and Appo- 
mattox, became the idol of his country and the hero of his age. 
General Ulysses Simpson Grant, eldest child of Jesse R. 
and Hannah Simpson Grant, was born at Point Pleasant, Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, April 37, 1822. He was the eldest of a 
considerable familj- of children, and as his parents were in hum- 
ble circumstances his early advantages of education were some- 
what limited. Through the influence of the member of Con- 
gress from his father's district young Grant received in 1839 an 
appointment to the West Point Military Academy, and there 
was laid the foundation of that career which made him one of 
the most famous men in the world's history. Grant was a dili- 
gent student, but not a brilliant one. He was well-behaved, 
quiet, and methodical, but nothing in his career as a student 
merited special attention. Indeed, at that period he was re- 
garded rather dull intellectually. He won no special honors, 
and when he graduated in June, 1843, he stood number twenty- 
one in a class of thirty-nine. Even this middle position he 
reached rather through his record in deportment than by any 
marked proficiency in his studies. 
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When Grant left West Point he was appointed a Brevet 
Second Lieutenant, and assigned to the Fourth Infantry. In 
1846 he went with his regiment to Mexico, and served faith- 
fully and with some distinction at Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma. He was promoted in 1847 ^o be First Lieutenant for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battle of Molino del 
Rey, and in September of the same year was breveted a Cap- 
tain for service at Chepultepec. When the Mexican war ended 
Captain Grant returned with his regiment. He was stationed 
for a time at Detroit and then at Sackett*s Harbor. While on 
duty at the last mentioned place he married Miss Julia T. Dent, 
daughter of Frederick T. Dent, of St. Louis, and sister of one 
of his classmates. From that time until the breaking out of 
the Rebellion, his life was singularly uneventful. Those were 
the days when the ex-Captain hauled cord-wood to St. Louis 
and sold it on the streets for a pittance or traded it for meat 
and flour. It was then that the future hero and Chief Magis- 
trate reached greater depths of obscurity and poverty than 
had ever been his lot. But the silver lining had already begun 
to streak the clouds. In the latter part of 1859, Jesse R. Grant, 
who had entered the leather business and established a tannery 
and store at Galena, in connection with another son, Orville E. 
Grant, saw the need of aiding his son Ulysses and his family, 
and he offered the latter a clerkship in the leather store at a 
salary of $500 a year. It was not much, but in after years old 
Jesse used to say in his funny way, ** I guess it was all *Lyss 
was worth." It is to be feared the old man was right. The 
future President did not make much of a clerk or salesman. 

The military career of Grant was full of surprises, both to 
himself and to his country. He was always a modest man. 
One of his old followers, writing of him, says: 

" I remember when he rode along the lines at Shiloh with Buell 
and Nelson and others on the second day of the battle, that he failed 
to come up to the expectations of the men in the way of taking his 
proper place. Looking at the men on the galloping horses one would 
naturally have supposed that Buell, stately and brusque; or Nelson, 
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pompous and full of the war spirit, was the leader, and that the watch- 
ful, ([uiet, modest Grant was the subordiniite. 

"Of course this impreMion was dispelled the moment Grant 
spoke, but he diti not seem to care to have anybody know that he was 
in command of the army, while the other men were a little anxious 
that it should he understood that they were commanders of divisions 
or of armies," 

No man ever received honors with more modest mein ; he 
had hardly got his regiment across the Mississippi River before, 
through the influence of Washburn, who had observed how 
perfectly he was at home as a soldier, he got him a commission as 
Brigadier-General. Grant was dumbfounded when he got the 
news. A " star " was something beyond his wildest hopes. But 
he kept his joy to himself, A district was created for him ctmi- 
posed of Southern Missouri and Southern Illinois, his head- 
quarters being fixed at Cairo. Here began that wonderful suc- 
cession of military successes which led to his rapid promotion 
in rank, and to his final exaltation in tlic hearts of the people. 

At Belmont, Mo,, on November 7. 1861. he won his first vic- 
tory, defeating a Confederate lorce of considerable strength. In 
January, 1862. Grant marched on Fort Hcnrv. a Confederate 
stronghold a few miles distant on the Tennessee River. On 
February 6. witii 33,000 men, he madea detour inland for the pur- 
pose of cutting off tlic retreat of tlie garrison, while Commo- 
dore Foote, with a fleet of gunboats, made a direct attack in 
front. The roads were almost impassable, and when the laud 
forces arrived at the fort it was found that the Confederates 
had escaped across the country to Fort Doneisim, on the Cum- 
berland River. The gunboats returned to the Ohio River and 
theuce proceeded up the Cumberland to the new theatre of 
conflict, while Grant, leaving 3,000 men in Fort Henry, marched 
his troops overland. 

After this followed the movements on Fort Donelson, the 
battle at Shiloh ; to be followed in turn by Vicksburg, one of 
the grandest victories of his military career. Battle followed 
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battle, till at last the weary war ended. General Lee surren- 
dered and the flag of the Union floated over all the land. 

The idol of the army now became the pride of the people 
and the highest place the country had to offer was given him. 
He was inaugurated President of the United States on the 4th 
of March, 1869. He was twice elected to the office, and if he 
had always been as wise as he was brave, there would not have 
been so strong an opposition to the idea of a third term. 

The chief events of Grant's first term were his efforts to 
procure the annexation of San Domingo in 1870-71, the Cuban 
and Fenian filibustering in 1870, the treaty of Washington in 
1871, the Geneva arbitration in 1872, and the progress of the 
work of reconstruction, including the passage of the so-called 
Kuklux law, followed by a Presidential proclamation and the 
suspension of habeus corpus in the northern counties of South 
Carolina. His second term was marked by the passage of the 
supplementary Civil Rights Bill, the veto of the currency infla- 
tion bill, the passage of the bill for the resumption of specie 
payments ; Presidential interference in the local affairs of many 
Southern States, the exposure of the whisky ring, the downfall 
of Belknap (a member of the Cabinet^ the attempt to inaugu- 
rate civil service reform, the scandals of the Navy Department 
under Robeson, and the memorable Presidential campaign 
of 1876. 

In May, 1877, he sailed with his family from Philadelphia 
for Liverpool. In Great Britain he was received with distin- 
guished consideration. From England he went to France and 
Italv, and sailed for Egypt from Nice on a United States war 
vessel. He ascended the Nile, visited Jerusalem on his way 
north again, and was at Constantinople when the Russian army 
was at San Stefano. He again visited Paris, and then went to 
Berlin. From Berlin he journeyed to Russia, Sweden and 
Norway, and then to vSpain and Portugal, being received every- 
where with almost regal honors. Many decorations would 
have been conferred upon him had he been willing to receive 
them. Just before starting for India he visited Ireland, where 
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he was well received, except in Cork. Going to Marseilles, he 
was joined by several relatives and friends, and the entire party 
proceeded in the United States steamer Richmond to Bombay. 
In India General Grant received marked attention from the 
Viceroy, and thence he went to Siam, where he was dined hy 
the King. In China and Japan, where he spent considerable 
time, he was treated with equal distinction, and wa.s consulted 
by the highest officials of those countries regarding their do- 
mestic and foreign aflaii-s. He left Japan on the 2d of Scptcm- 
ber, 1879, and arrived in San Francisco on the soth. His prog- 
ress while abroad was marked by every honor and attention 
that could be heaped upon a monarch or actual ruler. 

In the early spring of this year, i8Sj, the General was 
afflicted with what the medical men described as a cancer in 
the tongue. Bulletins of the most alarming character were 
issued, and his death was expected hourly. It was manifested 
in those dark days what a hold the grand old soldier had on 
the heart of the nation, by the universal interest displayed. It 
seemed as though he was engaged in his last conflict, and he 
was fighting the last grim battle as bravely as he ever fought 
on the tented field. General Grant's unmurmuring endurance 
of pain, and his quiet attitude in the presence of death, was sub- 
lime. When the old Norse Viking was told that he had not 
many hours to live, he asked for his sword and sliicid, for he 
said he wanted to meet this king called Death — 

" As !i king should meet :i king." 

Socrates, with the hemlock cup in his hand, was not a nobler 
sight than General Grant entering the valley of the shadow of 
death with a smile on his calm, royal face, America has a 
priceless heritage in the possession of such names as Washing- 
ton and Lincoln and Grant. 

Happilv the General has so far recovered as to be able to 
resume work on his book of '■ War Reminiscences," for the 
publication of which the whole country is looking anxiously 
forward. 
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RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES. 



Of Ohio. Born 1822. President, 1877-1881. 
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Nineteenth President of the United States, 

O man can ever tell how much the world owes to 
^ its mothers. We can never be too grateful for the 

*pi j|C unwearying love and care of mothers. And on the 
' i"^^"*^ other hand, mothers can never think too highly of that 
grand wcjrk of training children, for they never know for what 
glorious work they are training them. The mother of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes gave to America a President who, if not the 
most brilliant of her chief magistrates, yet was one of whom 
the nation will never have to be ashamed. He wore ** the 
white flower of a blameless life " through all the years of his 
public administration. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was born in Delaware. Ohio, in Oc- 
tober. 1823. His father died while he was young. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Sophia Birchard, was an old Ver- 
monter. and Hayes is proud to this day to speak of himself as 
an Ohio-Vermonter. 

Mr. Hayes graduated from Kenyon College, Ohio, in 1842. 
His birth, his training by that devout and earnest mother, and 
the thorough curriculum of Kenyon College, led to the phrase 
that was so often used in after years, he was '' well-born, well- 
bred, and well educated." With such qualifications, with such 
a stock in trade, Hayes was well equipped for the battle of 
life, and for any work to which his country and his age might 
call him. 
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For a time Mr. Hayes was a pupil under the care of 
Thomas Sparrow, Esq., of Columbus, In 1S43 he entered the 
law school of Harvard University, and was called to the bar 
in March, 1845. He practiced law in Fremont, Sandusky 
County, Ohio. He was elected to the office of City Solicitor 
in 1859, and again in i860. He lost the election of 1S61 through 
the failure of the Republican ticket. 

Mr. Hayes was a thorough Republican, and when the war 
broke out he was ready to defend the honor of his country. 
He was a most ardent follower of Lincoln. In 1S61 he was ap- 
pointed Major of the Twenty-third Ohio Infantry Volunteers. 
In September of that year he was appointed Judge-Advocate 
of the Department of Ohio, at the instance of General Rose- 
crans. He lyas wounded in the battle of South Mountain, in 
West Virginia, after which he was appointed Colonel. In 1864 
he was charged with the command of a brigade in General 
Cook's army. He gaincti the victory' of Cloyd Mountain. He 
fought bravely in the battles of Winchester, Berryville, and 
Opcquan. He had three horses shot (rom under him, and was 
four times wounded. 

On the 4th of December, 1865, Mr. Hayes took his seat as 
Member of Congress, elected by the Cincinnati district. In 
1867 he was elected Governor of Ohio. In 1869 he was re- 
elected to that office. 

On the 4th of March, 1S77, Mr. Hayes was inaugurated 
President. It was the strong conviction of the Democratic 
party that Mr. Tildcn had received a majority of the popular 
votes. But they had submitted the whole issue to an electoral 
commission, and they were therefore bound to accept their 
decision. 

Mr. Hayes devoted himself largely to the reform of the civil 
service, and he used all his influence in the direction of recon- 
ciling the South. His whole administration was conservative 
in its character. There were no gre.it events during his term 
of office. The country had had events enough to last for a 
. century. What it now longed for was a time of peace. In the . 
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social life of the White House, the Fresident was most abl^' sup- 
ported by his estimable wife. The cause of temperance was 
very dear to them both, and they proved that in the highest 
place of the land, the courtesies of life could be fully discharged 
without the aid of iatoxicating drinks 

At the close of his administration, Mr. Haj-es retired to 
private life ; he spends most of his time at his family house, at 
Fremont, Ohio, respected and honored by all who know him. 
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JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 
Of Ohio. Born 1831 ; died 18S1. President, 1881. 

Twentieth Prcsitlcnf of tluj United States. 

^t|'!|0 President of the United States ever confronted the 

ifWH P'^'^P''^ *^" inauguration day with fairer prospects of a 

g"^ brilliant and prosperous administration than Janits 

5 ^ Abram Garfield, and but for the bullet of a graceless 

madman, Garfield would, in all probability, have made 

good the promise of that auspicious day. 

Garfield's relation to American history is not limited bv the 
few months during which he occupied the Presidential office. 
For full twenty years before his inauguration he had been a 
part of the best political life of the nation, and for a good half 
o( that time he was an acknowledged and trusted leader. 

James Abram Garfield was born in Orange, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, about fifteen miles from Cleveland, on the 9th of 
November, 1831. He was of English descent. If nit>ral worth 
and courage count, as well as blood, then Garfield may be 
counted in amongst the truest and noblest aristocracy. His 
ancestors, from Edward Garfield, who migrated fnjm Cheshire. 
England, in 1636 — down through two centuries, iiad been noble- 
men ol the highest order. James was the youngest of the 
familv, Mehitabic, Thomasand Marv being liis seniors. In May 
of 1833, when James was but an infant, his father die<l from a 
severe cold caught at a fire. This was a sail blow to the sor- 
rowing woman, who, as "Mother Garfield," is revered and 
honored throughout the whole civilized world. 

All the children had to work hard, as the widow liad but 
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scanty means of support for her family. James worked on the 
farm in summer and in a carpenter's shop in the winter. Find- 
ing that he could make better wages working on the Ohio 
canal, he secured employment first as a driver on the towpath 
and afterward as helmsman. He intended at one time to ship 
as a seaman on a lake vessel, but his plans were changed by a 
fit of sickness, and his intentions were turned in another direc- 
tion. He had from early boyhood felt a very keen desire for 
an education, and had been laboriously saving money to enable 
him to go to school. After recovering from the fit of sickness 
just referred to, he became a pupil at the Geauga Academy, 
near his home. His mother was able to let him have a little 
money, and this she supplemented with some provisions and 
cooking utensils, and he boarded himself at school. After this 
start that his mother gave him, he never called on her for as- 
sistance. He spent all his odd hours at the carpenter's bench, 
taught school winters, and thus managed to support himself, 
attend the regular terms at the academy, and save some money 
for a college education. Having a very retentive memory, he 
learned with comparative ease. 

In 185 1 he entered Hiram College. In 1854 he entered the 
junior class of Williams College, at Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, from which he graduated with honors in 1856. He then 
returned to Ohio, and obtained the Professorship of Greek and 
Latin in Hiram College. In two years he became President of 
the college, and during his incumbency of this office he occa- 
sionally preached to the congregations of the Campbellite 
Church of which he was a member. It was during this most 
pleasant period of his life that he married Miss Lucretia 
Rudolph, whose qualities of mind as well as of heart, have 
contributed materially to her husband's successful career. 

The General's political career began in 1859. He was 
elected at that time to the State Senate, but did not resign his 
college presidency, having no idea then of a public career. 
But the war came to alter all his plans. During the winter of 
1 86 1 he was active in the passage of measures for arming the 
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State militia, aiul his eloquence and energy made him a con- 
spicuous leader of the Union party. Early in the summer of 
1861 he was elected Colonel of an infantry regiment ( the 42d ) 
raised in Northern Ohio, many of the soldiers in which had 
been students at Hiram. He took the field in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, was soon put in command of a brigade, and by making 
one of the hardest marches ever made by recruits, surprised 
and routed the rebel forces, under Humphrey Marshall, at 
Piketon. 

From Eastern Kentucky General Garfield was transferred 
to Louisville, and from that place hastened to join the army of 
Gen, Buell, which he reached with his brigade in time to par- 
ticipate in the second day's fighting at Pittsburg Landing. He 
took part in the siege of Corinth, and in the operations along 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. In January, iS63,he 
was appointed chief of staff of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and bore a prominent share in all the campaigns in Mid- 
dle Tennessee in the spring and summer of that year. .His 
last conspicuous military service was at the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. For his conduct in that battle he was promoted to a 
Major-Generalship. 

General Garfield was nominated for Congress in 1862, 
while he was in the field, without asking his consent. When 
he heard ot the nomination, Garfield reflected that it would be 
fifteen months before the Congress would meet to which he 
would be elected, and believing, as did every one else, that the 
war could not possibly last a year longer, concluded to accept, 

He remained in the field till his term of office began, and, 
the war being then in progress, expressed considerable regret 
that he had accepted the election. 

On entering Congress, in December, 1863, General Gar- 
field was placed upon the committee on military affairs, with 
Schenck and Farnsworth, who were also fresh from the field. 

When Hon. James G. Blaine went to the Senate in 1877, 
General Garfield became the acknowledged leader of the Re- 

t publican party in the House, * 
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In 1880 the National Republican Convention met in Chi- 
cago, and to the surprise of the whole country, and most of all 
to the surprise of himself, General Garfield was nominated for 
the office of President. The campaign that followed was vig- 
orous and successful, and on the 4th of March, 1881, he was in- 
augurated President. The presence of his aged mother, who 
had watched his footsteps from the towpath to the White House, 
and of his faithful helpmate, was as pathetic as it was beautiful. 

Dr. Weaver, in trenchant terms, thus refers to Garfield*s 
character and prospects : 

" The nominating convention at Chicago, the enthusiastic popu- 
lar canvass, the triumphant election, all indicated that no other man 
in this country had so large a place in the hearts of the people as 
General Garfield. His home at Mentor was a Republican Mecca; 
his way to Washington was a triumphal journey; his inauguration 
was a red-letter clay for popular government. He was a great man, 
a good man, a kingly man, in person, mind and heart, who had risen 
from a cabin in the wilderness to the presidential mansion through all 
the steps of personal struggle and trial, of labor, study, religious de- 
votion, patriotic endeavor, and national discipline and service, to the 
highest honor the nation could give; and yet he had kept his com- 
mon-folk simplicity, his humility, frankness, genuineness, heartiness, 
without seeming to know that he had come to be a great man, or to 
lose any of the fresh vital love of humanity which had always won 
him the warmest personal friendship. With his enthusiasms unabated, 
his noble ambitions yet pure and simple, he went to the office of the 
president to serve the country and promote the well-being of his 
kind. 

"A country that produces such men, that makes it possible for 
every man to rise as he did accvirding to the measure of his powers 
who will obey the conditions, is a country, the worth of which can 
never be properly estimated. No service rendered to men is better 
given, than that rendered such a country. 

" President' Garfield's position had its difficulties. His party was 
not at agreement as to methods. There was a * close corporation ' 
so to speak, within the party, which was managed by a few party 
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leaders, for the most p:irt honored men, who had lost popularity with 
the other and larger element of the party, who thought this ' machine' 
within the party was a corrupting thiiifj. Ti^ was the President's pur- 
pose, if possible, to unite these elements in his ailministration, and at 
the same time abate the prevailing influence of the 'machine' methods. 
There is but little doubt that he would have succeeded, had not the 
bullet of ihc assassin close<.l his noble career." 

On the fatal morning; i.il the 2d of July, 1881, the President 
started (or New England. As he passed into the depot with 
his trusty friend Mr. Blaine, ■■ the fatal shot that echoed round 
the world" was fired, and the twentieth President of the 
United States was destined to pass through long weeks of 
lingering pain, to the crown of martyrdom. All the world 
mourned for him as he lay dying h-iir's-breadth by hair's- 
breadth in the cottage bv the sea, and when on that September 
night he passed awav, ail the land was sad. And the whole 
civilized world bowed its head in sorrow as he was borne to 
his last resting place. 
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CHESTER ALLAN ARTHUR. 



Of New York. Born 1830. Vice-President, 1881. 

President, 1881-1885. 



Twenty First President of tlw United States. 






HEN the nation put on its mourning robes for the 
murdered Garfield, Vice-President Arthur proceeded 
from New York to Washington, and without any 
JL >?T^ formality or ceremony, save the taking of the cus- 
tomary oath of office, became President of the United States. 

Chester A. Arthur was born on the 5th of October, 1830. 
He is the son of the late Rev. Wm. Arthur, D. D., a Baptist 
clergyman, who emigrated to this country from Ballymena, 
Ireland. The Rev. Mr. Arthur was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Belfast, a fine scholar, a man of resolute w ill and posi- 
tive opinions, and able and willing to maintain them. His son, 
President Arthur, has most decidedly proven that he is not 
plastic clay in the hands of any set of political ownero, and may 
be credited with having inherited much of his father's decision 
of character. 

Chester found his father's liberal education, especially in 
the classics, Latin and Greek, of great advantage to him in the 
days when he was preparing for college. His first preparation 
began in Uniim Village (now Greenwich), a pleasant hamlet of 
Washington County, New York, and his preparatory studies 
were completed at a grammar school in the sleepy town of 
Schenectady. During his college course he partly paid his way 
bv teaching a part of the time and continuing his studies. After 
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his graduation he returned to Vermont and continued teaching 
for a few years. For a time he was principal of the Pownal 
Academy. But while teaching he had begun the study of law. 
Hon. James T, Lawrie, who was at one time one of Ar- 
thur's preceptors, thus speaks of his old pupil in a letter to the 
Hon. D. R. Anthony : 

"Another scholar of those days, though only about twelve years 
of age, was Chester A. Arthur. His eyes were dark and brilliant, 
and his physic.il system finely formed. He was frnnk and open in 
his manners, and genial in his disposition. Even at that early age he 
was a favorite with all who knew him. He was full of life and ani- 
mation. His active abilities, his courage, and his strength of will, 
made him a leader among his companions. One of his sisters, an ex- 
cellent and beautiful giri, died here at the old Baptist parsonage, where 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur resided. He afterward graduated at Union 
College, and settled in the city of New York, and distinguished him- 
self as a leading and reliable statesman. A few years ago, while he 
was Collector of the Port of New York, he came here to visit his old 
home. He was exceedingly interested in all the familiar places in and 
around the village, and especially in the parsonage. He went thrmigh 
every room, from the cellar to the roof, of the old, time-worn build- 
ing. He met his early friends with great cordiality. There is no 
more genial, reliable, noble-hearted man in the State of New York 
than Chester A, Arthur." 

Young Arthur entered Union College in 1845, when onlv 
fifteen years old. Out of a class of over one hundred, he was 
one of six who were elected members of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, the condition of entrance to whichwasthe highest 
scholarship. 

He was compelled to absent himself from college two win- 
ters during his course, to earn money to go on witli his educa- 
tion. His father received only a small salary and had a large 
family to support, hence it was necessary for Chester to, in a 
measure, support himself. When sixteen years old, therefore, 
and a Sophomore, he obtained a school at Schaghticoke, Rens- 
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sciacrCoiinty.and tnuj^ht there throujihout the winter. While 
teaching he had to keep up his studies in cuUcge. 

Ill the last year of his college course he was again com- 
pelled to teach another winter lenn at Schaghticoke, At the 
age of eighteen he graduated, having become very popular 
with his fellow-students, and had heeome a member of the Psi 
Upsiloii fraternity, in the welfare of which he has since taken a 
great interest. After graduation, he entered a law school at 
Ballston Springs, for several months, then returned to Lansing- 
burg, where his father resided, and studied law. In 1S51, at 
the age of twcntv-one, he obtained a situation as Principal of an 
Academy at North Pownal, Bennington County, Vermont, and 
prepared boys for college. Mr. Arthur having been admitted 
to the bar. and being possessed of 8500, gathered by the strict- 
est economy, he determined to commence the practice of his 
chosen profession. After prospecting for some time in the 
West, with a friend named Ciardiner, he repaired to New York, 
and entered into partnership with Judge E. D. Culver, whom 
he had known when the latter was Member of Congress from 
Washington Countv. The law firm became Culver, Parker & 
Arthur, and enjoyed from the outset a large and lucrative prac- 
tice. Mr, Arthur's inherited anti-slavery sentiments, and 
his acquired legal knowledge, were lx)th displayed in the cele- 
brated Lemmon slave case, in which was settled the principle 
that slaves became free when brought into the State of New 
York by their masters. The decision caused intense excite- 
ment at the South, Governor Howell Cobb, of (jeorgia, declar- 
ing that it was " a just cause for war." In i8;6 he bcg.in to take 
a very active part in politics in the City of New York, having 
previous to that date been a delegate to the Saratoga Conven- 
tion, in which the Republican party had its origin. In his po- 
litical intercourse he became acquainted with Hon. Edwin D. 
Morgan, who, while Governor, appointed him Engineer-in-Chicf 
on his staff. Becoming interested in the State Militia, he was 
made Judge- Advocate-General of the Second Brigade, thus 
* acquiring s<jme military knowledge, which was soon to stand ♦ 
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him in good stead. The day after the commencement of actual 
war at Fort Sumter, Mr, Arthur was summoned to Albany b)' 
the Governor, who requested him to immediately establish in 
New York City, a branch Quartermaster's Department, and to 
take charge of the same. While occupying this position, Gen- 
eral Arthur displayed the greatest energy, organizing power 
and executive ability. From almost nothing, so to speak, he 
had to create equipments, uniforms and sup]>Iies for an army 
of men, hurriedly gathered, and to be as hurriedly sent to the 
front. 

His conduct of this department elicited general a[)proval 
and the warmest commendation. He was economical in his 
purchases, and not even his enemies ever accused him of mak- 
ing a cent out of the millions he disbursed ; even gifts offered 
him by contractors he refused with contempt. The inaugura- 
tion of General Seymour, in 1863, deprived General Arthur of 
his office; but upon retiring therefrom, his successor, S. V. 
Talcott, in a report to the Governor, acknowledged that the 
department was well organized, and the system of labor and 
accounting perfect. When General Grant ran for President, 
he became President of the Centr.il Grant Club, of New York, 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Republican 
State Committee. November 20th, 1871, President Grant ap- 
pointed him Collector of the Port of New York. The office 
came unsought, and was with much hesitation accepted. In 
1875 he was re-appointed, the Senate unanimously confirming 
him without reference to a committee — a conipliiiicut never 
given before except to ex-Senators. l!c was tlic first collector 
of the port ever re-appointed for a second term. In 1S78 he 
was succeeded by General E. A. Merritt, and returned to the 
practice of his profession. In 1879 he was ciiosen Chairman of 
the Republican State Convention; and in June, iSSo, was nomi- 
nated for Vice-President, at Chicago, and in November elecied. 
In the winter of 1879 he had the misfortune to lose his wife, a 
daughter of the heroic Captain W. L. Herndon, V. S. N, 
President Garfield having expired on the night of the 19th of 
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September, 1881, Mr. Arthur, upon notification, immediately 
took the oath ol office as President, His conrse and action 
since he became President is a part of otir present political his- 
tory. He has won the esteem not only of his friends, but of 
many who differed most widely from him. His task was not 
an enviable one, but he brought to its discharge tact, and deli- 
cacy, and fain^ess of purpose. When the National Republican 
Convention was held in Chicago in June, 1884, Arthur's friends 
rallied round him and urged his nomination for a second term. 
The Convention saw fit to take another course. Fie was pres- 
ent at the inauguration of his successor on the 4th of March, 
1885, from which he passed with grace and dignity to private 
life. If his administration was not brilliant it was honorable; 
and if there were no great events to challenge admiration, there 
was nothing to regret. Chester A. Arthur t.nkcs permanent 
rank amongst the noblest in the land as a genial gentleman, a 
polished scholar, and an able statesman. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND. 



Of New York. Born 1S37. President, 1 



Tivriitu-Sccoml Pirshleihf of tlie Unit&l States- 

IPROVER CLEVELAND has climbed by swift but cer- 
''-IBt '^*'"" steps fnim comparative obscurity, to the loftiest 

'^' position America has to offer to her most trusted citi- 
J.~f zens. Some men are born great, others after weary 
years achieve greatness, and tliousands on thousands fail to 
catch the glittering prize, but this man has had greatness thrust 
upon him. First, Mayor of Buffalo; nest, Governor of the 
fjrcat Empire State of New York ; and now President of the 
United States. 

Grovcr Cleveland was born in the town of Esses, State of 
New Jersey, on the i8t!i day of March, 1S37. He comes of a 
sturdv New England family, who have for tlie last twi> hundred 
3'cars been amongst the most honored of the citizens 
(if the East. Mr. Cleveland's gre.tt-grandfathcr — Aaron 
Cleveland — was a Congregational minister of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, He was a man of great ]ihysical and mental power ; 
bv no means the man to hide his liglit under a bushel, or to keep 
silence when any great qucstiiin was at stake. A hundred 
years ago Aaron Cleveland was a champion of radical princi- 
ples and especially ol anti-slavery views, when these views were 
by no means popular. He left behind him many vigorous tracts 
and papers dealing with radical and anti-slavery questions. He 
was considered to be a man fully abreast of his times ; and 
whatever he may have been as a guide to the life to come he 
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was no mean jjuUie for thi.' life th:it now is. Richard Cleve- 
land, the son of Aaron, and the father of Grovcr Cleveland, 
was educated for the Presbyterian Church, and was minister 
of a Presbyterian Church in New Jersey for many years. 
Rev. Richard Cleveland was married to a Miss Neal of Balti. 
more, and it was durinj; their residence in New Jersey tiiat 
Grovcr Cleveland was born. 

Grover Cleveland is no luckv child of fortune ; he has fotitjht 
his way bravely, step by steji. to the piisition he lias attained, 
and well deserves the honors that are now fallinij thick and fast 
about him. He attended the common school and was for some 
time a pupil of an academy at Clinton. Oneida County, New 
York. If in these schools he did not acquire the secrets of 
technical scholarship, he laid the foundation of a practical edu- 
cation, for education does not in'.'an niL'rcly the ac(|uircment uf 
iiilorniation, Inil the development of the mental ]io\vers. Few 
as were ihe opjiortunities and liniiled the facililies i f voims^ 
Clevelantl's early training he formed those habits of thmiijlit 
that have so eminenllv siistaineil him in his subsequent career. 

After leavinj^ the academy at Clinton he went to New Vork, 
and was [or twelve niinlhs a clerk in one ol the ijreat chari- 
table inslitnlions of that city : after this engagement closed he 
returned homo tor a season, but as there sciimeJ to be little >p- 
portunitv for progress, he re-iolved to act on the advice of Hor- 
ace: Greclev — whose one word to all who sought his counsel as 
to their future was. "Go We-^l, young man." Grover Cleve- 
land determined to " go West," and <in a bi-it,dit May day in 
iS;5. just after his eighteenth birtiiday. the future nominee 
of the Democratic party started fc)rth to seek his fortune. He 
had wilh him a young companion, t'> whom he win very much 
at(:ic!ie..i. aad ihev mutually resolved to set out Un Cleveland, 
( Hiiii ; our l>--vn suggesting that the name Cleveland struck him 
as being suggestive ol" success. It was nochild's play to travel 
in lliosc ilavs, and a journey fnmi New jersey to Ohio 
was a much more formidable one than a journey to the i'acihc 
slo|>e, or even to Europe. 
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" Big doors swing on little hinges," says an old proverb, or 
as Burns says, 

" Tlie best laid plans o' mice anil men 
Gang aft agee." 

Grover Cleveland was not destined to go to Cleveland ; lie 
had an uncle at Buffalo, a Mr. Lewis F. Allen, who used all his 
powers of persuasion to induce his young nephew not 
to go any further. He tried to show him that there 
were opportunities enough in Buffalo for earnest and in- 
dustrious j'oung men, and he followed up his suggestions by 
offering him a clerkship. There was, however, one difficulty 
in the wav; he had pledged himself to his yoinig companion to 
go to Cleveland, and much as he was inclined to accept his 
uncle's kind offer, he lelt in honor bound to his friend. On 
consulting him on the matter, his companion released him from 
what he considered was an honorable obligation, and urged 
him bv every consideration, to fall in with iiis uncle's offer, and 
settle in Buffalo. So Grover Cleveland settled in Buffalo. 

He determined to make the law his profession, and after 
being some time in Buffalo, he made arrangements to become a 
law student in the office of Rogers, Bowcn A Rodgers. He 
was a verv diligent sludent. and soon gave promise of more 
than ordinary aptitude for his tasks. In 1859, tour vears after 
his arrival in Buffalo, lie was admitted to I he bar, passing a 
most creditable and rigid examination. He continued wiih his 
preceptors four years afterward, making in ali eight years with 
the same firm, during which time he proved, bv diligence and 
perseverance, his capacity for an alile ami efficient lawver. 
Tiie experience he gathered at this firm was in itself a liberal 
legal education. He wasafterward ap|>ointe(l assistani District 
Attorney forthe County of lirie by C. C. Torrance, which pi.st 
he filled for a period (iTtiiree years, to the eminent satisiacliiin 
of all concerned. In 1S65 he was nominated bv the Demiicratic 
County Convention for District Attoi-ney to succeed Mr. Tor. 
ranee, but was defeated by the Honorable Lvman K. Bass. 
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In January. i8(56, Mr. Cleveland formed a law co-partnership 
with the late T. V. Vanderpooi, which continued until 1S69. 
He then became a member o( the firm of Lanin^, Cleveland A 
Folsom. hi November, 1870, Mr. Cleveland was chosen SherilT 
of Erie County, and. at the close of that service, he became 
a member of the well-known firm of Bass. Cleveland & Bissell. 

In 1881 Mr. Cleveland was elected Mayor of Buffalo by 
an unprecedented majority. During his term of office at 
Buffalo there was a new Gtivernor required for the State of 
New York, and the friends of the Democratic party made 
Grovcr Cleveland their standard-bearer, and he bore that 
standard to an unexampled victory. That election was looked 
upon with great interest by |)otiticians all over the country. 
It was a conflict of principles as much as a conflict between two 
doughtv opponents. Charles J. Folger, the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, was bis opponent, a man able and pure, 
and with the respect of all who knew him. Hut the Re])ub- 
licans sorely blundered. The nomination of Folger was a 
piece of miserable ])olilical machine work, which thoroughlv 
disgusted the more liberal-minded men among the Republican 
party, and the residt was open revolt. Men of such pronounced 
Republican tendencies as Henry Ward Beecber came forward 
and s;iid they would vote for Cleveland, because he was an 
aljle and worthy man, and because it was high time these miser- 
able poUtical peddlers and machinists shoidd be taught a lesson. 
The Deniocnits worked wilh miglit and main, and the result 
was that Mr. Cleveland was made CTOvernor by the greatest 
majoritv tliat ever was known in an election in the Empire 
Slate. The friends of Mr. Cleveland in Buffalo were delighted 
bevond measure, and few men in any office ever received sncli 
hearty congratulatii>ns. As Governor, Mr. Cleveland has not 
jilease'l everybody, but he has proved himself to be a man of 
independent himest judgment. 1 le is not hasty, he wants to be 
sure he is right, and then he goes ahead. 

In July. 1884, the Delegates of tiie National Democratic 
Convention met in Chicago, and carried the name of Grovcr 
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Cleveland, as Presidential nominee, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. The campaign o( 1884 was fierce and bitter in the ex- 
treme. Thesacrcdnessof private life was altogether forgotten, 
but through all the hot conflict Mr. Cleveland preserved a most 
judicious reticence. 

On the 4th of March, 1885, Grover Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated President in the presence of an immense multitude. His 
inauguration speech was brief, but comprehensive. Our new 
President has written upon his shield this legend: " Public 
office is a public trust." He asks for no second term ; he avows 
himself as a disciple of Civil Service Reform. All his course, 
so far, demands respect and admiration. 
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HON. THOMAS A. HENDRICKS. 



Virt-'PrrsUleni i>f tl»- fniird Sla/rs. 

fj^FCTHli subject of this sketch was born September 7, iSig, 
^>i.[jy 1)11 a farm near Zaiiesvillc, Ohio, His father, John Hcn- 
? ^ <Iricks, 



was horn in Western Pennsylvania, beinfj a 
member of a family of one of the first settlers in Ligo- 
nier Valley, Westmoreland County, where he took an active 
interest in pnblic affaii^s, scrvinjf his nciiililHjrs in town ami 
county offices as well as, with Iionor to them and himself, in 
the State Legislature. The mother of Thomas A, Hendricks 
wa,s of Scotch descent, her maiden name was Jane Thomson. 
She was a grand-daughter of one John Thonison. a Scotchman 
who emigrated to Pennsylvania anterior to the Revohitionary 
War. and gained considerable celebrity by an address to the 
Scotch people, in which he set forth what he l)elievcd to be the 
aclvanlages of America, as to soil, climate and institutions. Mis 
example led many Scotchmen to eniif^rale to the Cumberland 
VaUev, where thcv formed a considerable settlement i»c'tween 
Carlisle and Chanibersburg. John Thomson was every inch a 
man. having abundant intelligeiiec, thrifty habits, direct in his 
speech, earnest in conviction, and imbued with that jjatriotism 
liiat has made us a free nation. Through his lamilv, which was 
large, and his inlliience u[."ni others, he made himself felf in 
his day and generation. When the locsiii of war sounded to 
arms, se\era! ol his sons marched with Washington. to Ijx-c this 
land from the British yoke. Such men are almost alwavs per- 
petuated by descendants who become noted, and he has l>een 
[lo exception to this general rule; his Calvinistic faith, even, 
has followed his vigorous stock. 
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The wife of John Hendricks and her niece were the only 
membersof thcThomsoii family who emigrnted West, the other 
branches of the family being found principall)' in and about 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. When Thomas A. Hendricks 
was six months old, his parents removed from near Zanesville, 
Ohio, to Madison, Indiana, on the Ohio River. William Hen- 
dricks, an uncle of Thomas A., was living at Madison, being then 
a Member of Congress and enjoying the full esteem and confi- 
dence of the people of Southern Indiana. A few years later 
he was elected Governor, and at the end of his gubernatorial 
terra became United States Senator. Through his good sense 
and high character, Indiana was brought into good repute, and 
began to take the rank to which her position entitled her. 

The father of our sketch was appointed Deputy Surveyor 
of Public Lands under General Jackson's administration, and 
became widely known and respected. In 1822 he removed to 
the interior of the State, and held the first title to a quantity 
of land, upon a portion of which Shelbyville is now built. Up- 
on a gentle hill in the heart of a beautiful forest, he built a brick 
homestead, which yet stands in good preservation, in full sight 
of the little city of Shelbyville. This home soon became noted 
for its hospitality, for the social worth and learning of its occu- 
pants, and was the attraction which drew to it the leading citi- 
zens of the young State. In those davs all the people of worth 
and distinction in that portion of the country were, at one time 
or another, entertained within its walls : and it is fair to pre- 
sume th;.L then and there the young lad who was destined in 
after years to fill so considerable a portion of his State's and 
the Nation's history, learned lessons useful in after life. 

At this fireside the Orthodox minister loved to ci>me; he 
was sure of an earnest welcome, for lie found in John Hen- 
dricks and his wife, pcnpic earnest in their convictions, and 
zealous for the right. ■' The presiding genius of that home 
was the gentle wife and mother, who tempered the atmosphere 
of learning and zeal with the sweet inllucnces of charity and 

t'nvc." " Essentially clever and persistent, she was possessed . 
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of a rare quality of patience, which stood her in better stead 
than a turbnlent, aggressive spirit." Those who analyze the 
character o( Thomas A. Hendricks will find that he has as a 
birthright these traits of his mother to a large degree. To- 
gether with his brother and sister, he attended the village 
school from which his brother Abram passed to the University 
of Ohio, and. after fjraduatmg, became a Presbyterian minister, 
while Thomas A. entered the college at South Hanover. After 
graduation he began the study of taw at home, under instruc- 
tion of Judge Major. From early boj-hood he had displayed a 
fondness for legal discussions, often attending court when a 
mere lad in order to hear the discussions of counsel. After a 
considerable period of study at home, he journeyed to Cham- 
bersburgh, Pennsylvania, where, in the office of his uncle, Judge 
Thomson, he completed the course necessary for admission to 
the bar, returned home, and was admitted to practice at Shel- 
bvville. lie did not at once step into a large |)ractice, but 
gradually it increased, and with it his reputation as a good 
counselor, clear reasoner and learned advocate. From the year 
1848 his legal life has been closely interwoven with his politi- 
cal career and it is imjiossiblc almost, to separate tiie two. 

in this year he was elected to the Legislature, serving one 
term, and declining renoniination. In iSsohe was chosen dele- 
gate, without opposition, to the Convention to alter the Con- 
stilution of the State. Associated with him as younger mem- 
bers of the body were Judges Holman and Hovey, and the 
late \'ice-President, .Schuyler Colfax; and, like them, he took 
an active and prominent part in the deliberative proceedings. 
In I S5 1 he was elected to Congress from the Indianapolis dis- 
trict : was re-elected, and in a third canvass suffered defeat. He 
ha<l hardly settled down to the practice of his profession, after 
his iinsuccessfid political campaign, before President Pierce, 
without solicitation from iiini, appointed him Commissioner of 
ihe General Land OlHce. This mark of the President's confi- 
dence \yas entirely unexpected, but he entered upon this im- 
t portant trust with zeal, and, although the duties of the Land De- 4 
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partment were at this time exceedingly onerous, the sales, en- 
tries and grants being larger than ever before in our histor), 
his administration of the office was acknowledged as being the 
ablest in its history. 

After four years' service as Commissioner he returned to 
Indiana, and in i860 ran for Governor, to be beaten by his com- 
petitor. Colonel Henry S. Lane. Two years later, in 1862, the 
Democrats obtained a majority in the Legislature, and in recog- 
nition of Mr. Hendricks' services, elected him United States 
Senator. His service in the Senate covered the entire war 
period, and although on the minority side of the Chamber, he 
voted for the earnest prosecution of the war, differing with the 
administration only on the question of conscription, rather fav- 
oring enlistment and a fair bounty. At the close of the war he 
held that at no time had the Slates in revolt been out of the 
Union, and were, therefore, entitled to full representation in 
Congress. He had moved, in i860, to Indianapolis, and in 1S62 
had formed a law partnership with Mr. Oscar B. Hord, which, 
in 1866, was extended to a cousin. Colonel A. W. Hendriciis, 
the firm being known as Hendricks, Hord & Hendricks. At 
the expiration of his term in the Senate, he returned home ti> 
rest, hoping to quietly resume the practice of the profession he 
loved ; but in 1873 the Democrats, against his earnest protest, 
nominated and elected him Governor. He was inaugurated 
January 13, 1873, and his administration of the office called 
forth but little criticism, it being acknowledged upon all sides 
that it was able and honest. 

In the exciting political conflict of 1876 he was the nomi- 
nee of his party for the Vice-Presidency, currying his own State 
by over 5,000 majority. Although he and his party believed 
that Tilden and Hendricks were elected, the Electi>ral Com- 
mission formed to decide the question, decided that Hayes and 
Wheeler were the men, in w^hich decision Mr. Hendricks acqui- 
esced, though doubting its justice. 

In the summer of 1877 Governor Hendricks, accompanied 
bv his wife, made a tour of Great Britain. Germanv and 
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France, and upon his return to America resumed the practice 
of the law. Governor Hendricks married, in :845, Miss Eliza 
C, Morgan, who lived near Cincinnati, Ohio, and is the grand- 
daughter of the late Dr. Stephen Wood, a prominent citizen 
and early settler of Hamilton County. They have had one 
child, a son, who Hved to be three years old. 

In July, 1884, the Democratic Convention, in Chicago, 
nominated Mr. Hendricks as candidate for the Vice-Presidency ; 
in November of the same year he was elected, with the Hon. 
Grover Cleveland at the head of the ticket. He was inaugu- 
rated on the 4th of March, this present year, 1885. 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHES OF PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND'S CABINET. 
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THOS. F. BAYARD, OF DEL<\WAKi:, SECKETARV OF STATE. 



HOMAS F. BAYARD is the hereditary senator 
from Delaware, rcprescntiiifj the third successive 
£^ 5^ generation of his family to occupy a scat in the 
S>Ka United States Senate from that State. Besides his 
grandfather and father, his nncte, Richard B., was a member 
of that body from 1S36 to 1839, and from 1841 to 1845. 
A grcat-imcle, Cot. John Bayard, was a member of the Con- 
gress of Confederation of 1785. Two brothers named Bayard 
were among the Huguenots that fled from France to escape 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day in 1585. They went 
first to Ireland, and later to Xew York. Senator Thomas F. 
Bayard was born at Wibiiinglon, Dehiware, October 29, 1838, and 
was educated at FUishintj school. Though trained for a mer- 
cantile life in his early years, he adoptetl the profession of the 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1851. He was appointed 
United States District Attorney for the State of Delaware in 
1S53, but rcsijjned the following year. March 4, i86g, he suc- 
ceeded to his father's seat in tlie United States Senate, a place 
he now holds by a third e!ccti()n. Me was a member of the 
electoral commission of 1S76. ami h;is often been a prominent 
figure in Democratic conventions. He has been the recognized 
leader of his party in the .Senaie for a numlxT of years, and at 
the last two National l.>ernocratic Conventions his name was 
favorably considered in connection with the Presidential nomi- 
nation. Senator Bayard's career as a lawyer has nothing in it 
of more than locil importance, though he has long been recog- 
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iiizcd as one ol the best lawyers in liis Slate. He has made a 
record in the Senate of beiiij? a dili^jent, conservative, and 
watchful member. His constant attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate, his lonjj service in that Ixjdy.and his close attention 
to its business, have made him one of the best-informed Sena- 
tors. Thoufith a thctrouj^h partisan, his |>ulitical opinions have 
not narrowed his f^rasp of public affairs. He is a graceful and 
pleasant speaker, but is not ^ivcn to much talking. I le is a 
man of good judgment, well balanced, and deliberate. Person- 
ally he is tall, smooth-faced, and a tine specimen of physical man- 
hood in the prime of life. Socially Mr. Bayard's family is said 
to be exclusive, and to have aristocratic tendencies. He, 
however, is of a genial nature, and popular with his fellow 
Scnatoi-s. 



WILLIAM C, ENniCDTT. 
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sETTS. SECRETARY OF WAR. 



William C. Endicott is a nali' 
still rcsidfs, and is now about 



of Salem, Mass., where he 
jii.i .lonn.^, ...I,.. ..^ ...... ,....,L.L j._, vears old. He graduated 

Irom Harvard College in 1S47. and entered njion the practice 
of law in 1850. Governor Washliiirn a]ipoinIeti iiim to a place 
on the Supreme Bench of Massaclmsetts, which position he re- 
signed in 1S83 on account of ill-health. Until iSOo judge En- 
dicott was an old-ticne Whig, but from that time forward was 
a Democrat. He never was prominent in pi>litics until the last 
campaign, when he was the 1 )emoeratie candidate for Crtivcrnor 
of the Bav Slate. .\s a lawver he is said lo be thorough, pains- 
taking, and dignified. I le sloml high in llie ranks of the judi- 
eiarv while a member of the Supreme bench. He is a de- 
scendant of John Hndicoit, one ol the lirst etdonial Governors 
ol Massaclmsetls, His im.thcr was a daughter of the I ion. 
Jacob Crowninshield, who si'rved a lerni in Congress, and was 
rresideiit Juftersi.n's Si-triLirv •<i tin- N;ivv from 1805 lo iSa> 



\1J:1, MANNIM. 
Danii-i Mann 



u m:w ^i'kk. -i:irl;tak\' "I- the treasvkv. 
ig was educated in a newspaper otViee. He 
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began at the age of nine as an errand-boy, became a reporter at 
fifteen, and subsequently a city editor, and graduated the gen- 
eral manager of a ncwsijaper company. He afterward became 
identified with the management of the Commercial National 
Bank of Albany, and finally its President. While employed in 
the newspaper office he became familiar with local politics, and 
as a reporter of legislative prncecdings of New York he ac- 
quired an extensive acquaintance with State pohtical affairs. 
He already had something more than a local reputation as a 
politician when, in 1876, he became a member of the New Vork 
State Democratic Central Committee, of which b<idy he was 
made Chairman in 18S3. He managed the campaign that 
elected Cleveland Governor of New York, and was the first to 
name the latter for the Presidency, Cleveland's nomination for 
the office is generally conceded to be due to the adroit man- 
agement of Mr. Manning, and his election to the no less ably 
conducted Presidential campaign in New York. Mr. Manning 
is a remarkably successful organizer and shrewd politician. He 
has had no experience in public affairs nor as a manager of 
great financial interests. His personal habits of close ecommiy 
and his success in private business enterprises may be the 
foundation for great success as Secretary of the Treasury. His 
record is yet to be made. Mr. Manning is forty-seven years of 
age and a native of Albany. N. Y. 

WILLIAM C. WHITNEV, uK NEW VORK, SIX'RETAKV (.if THE XAVV. 

William C. Whitney was born at Conway, Mass., in 1840. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1863. and at the Harvard 
law school in 1S64. He at once began the practice of law in 
New York City, and speedily drifted into politics. He was ap- 
pointed Corporation Counsel of New York City ui>nn the 
downfall of the Tweed ring. His energy and ability in clear- 
ing up the mass of litigation that grew out of the ring's fraud- 
ulent transactions, made his reputation as a lawyer. He laid 
the foundation of a comfortable fortune in his profession, and 
completed it by marrying a daughter of Oliver W. Pavne, of 
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Ohio, one of the millionaire stockholders of the Standard Oil 
Company. Thrfiufjliout his political career he has enjoyed in- 
timate relations with Samuel J. Tildcn. and has labored under 
the advice and direction of the sage of Grevstone for the ovei^ 
throw of Tammaiiv ;ind the machine rule of New York City. 
Mr, Whitney conceived the plan of or<^anizinjj the County De- 
mocnicy of New York, and largely aided in its execution. He 
is a succcssfid organizer, and, after Daniel Manning, did more 
than any other i)nc man to secure Cleveland's nomination and 
election. He is a clean-handed Democrat, 

L. (J. C. LAM,\R, OK MlSSISSIPI'l. SlXkKTARV UK Till; IN'TERIOK, 

L. Q. C. Lamar is a native of the State of Georgia. He 
comes of an oh\ familv which has distinguished itself in gov- 
ernmental alTairs ever since the Declaration of Independence. 
He was born in 1S25, anil graduated from Emi>rv College, 
Georgia, in 1S45, He was admittetl U> the Ixir in 1847. He 
moved to Mississippi in 1849, and soon after was elected ad- 
junct jirofessor of mathematics in the iinivnrsity of that State. 
At the same time he held the ]>hice of assistant editor of the 
Soiit/u-rii Ri-.'ii-..: He returned to Georgia in 1S50. locating at 
Covington for the practice of law. He was elected to the 
Legislature of Georgia in 1^53. and in 1854 moved to Lafay- 
ette Countv, -Mississippi, where he owned a plantation. He was 
elected to Congress in 1S56, and re-elecred in 1858. He re- 
signed his seat in iSCo to become a member of the Secession 
Convention of his State in i.S*)i, and the same year entered the 
Confederate army, being siiortly promoted to the colonelcy, 
Tn 1S63 President Davis sent him to Russia on a diplomatic 
mission. At the clo,se nf the war in i8f>6, he became professor 
of political eennomv and social science in the Universitv of 
.Mississippi, and the fnllowing year professor of law in that in- 
stitution. He was elected to Congress in 1872 and again in 
1874, and succeeded James L, Alcorn in the United States Sen- 
ate in 1877. to which place he was re-elected for the term be- 
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ginning March 5, 1883. He has been in public life ever since 
he came of age, and is a man of large experience, though not 
a hard worker like Bayard. He is quiet, reticent, and some- 
thing of an idealist. During the troublous reconstruction 
period he was liberal and conscientious in his views, and threw 
his influence on the side of harmony between the different sec- 
tions of the country. His mind is remarkable rather for its fine 
temper than its force. He is an eloquent speaker when aroused, 
though he is not often heard in Congressional debate. He 
made a national reputation in his eulogy of Charles Sumner on 
the floor of the House. He is a man slightly above the aver- 
age height, possesses a full, rounded figure, and has the bearing 
of a student and scholar. 

WILLIAM F. VtUVS, OP WISCONSIN, P'1STM.\STER GENERAL. 

William F. Vilas traces his genealogy to Sir Richard de 
Vilas, a Crusader under Edward I. of England. He was born 
in Chelsea, Vermont, July 9, 1840. His father was a member 
of the Vermont Legislature in 1840, but removed to Madison, 
Wisconsin, in 1851, where he became prominent as a Democrat 
in the politics of that State. William F. graduated from the 
Wisconsin State University in 1858, and two years later entered 
upon the practice of the law. In 1S62 he raised a company and 
entered the Union army as Captain. He was ra[>idly promoted 
and resigned a colonelcy in 1863, He is one of the lecturers 
in the law department of the Wisconsin State University. I n 
1873 he was one o( the committee of three appointed to revise 
the statutes of Wisconsin. He was President of the Demo- 
cratic Convention that nominated Cleveland, and is now a 
member of the Lower House of the Legislature of his State, t lie 
first elective office he ever held. Colonel Vilas is an able and elo- 
quent advocate, a studious and hard-working lawyer, and a 
brilliant man. 

A. H. GARL.VND, OF ARKANS.iS, ATTORXFV GENERAL. 

Augustus H. Garland was born in Tipton Countv, Tennes- 
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sec. June II. 1833, His parents removed to the Stntc of .Vr- 
k.-iiisas the following year and settled in the bottom lands of the 
Red River Valley. At a suitable afi^e yoiinjj Garland was sent 
to Bardstown, Kentucky, to be educated in what was then the 
most famous scat of learning in the Southwest. His academic 
studies were pursued in the Catholic colleges of St. Marv and 
St. Joseph. During the latier part of his residence in Bards- 
town he read law, and attended the trial of causes in the courl- 
rotim whenever he had the opportunity. At that time the local 
bar was very strong. Garland profited greatly by this prac- 
tice as well as by his studies, which he pursued with persistent 
devotion. Returning home he continued to woo that jealous 
mistress, the law, and in 1853 was admitted to practice at Wash- 
ington, Arkansas. In 1856 he removed to Little Rock, the 
capital of the .State. He was admitted to practice as an attor- 
ney in the Supreme Court of the United Slates on December 
26, 1S60. By that time he had attained professional reputation, 
and in the same year was a Bell and Everett elector. He oj)- 
posed tliu secession of Arkansas as long as there was any hope 
of a peaceful solution of sectional ditTerences. When, however, 
war was inevitable, he threw in his lot with his State. He was 
a member of the Provisional Cougres,s which met at Mont- 
gomery. Alabama, in Mav, 1861, and took jiart in drawing up 
the Conslitiilionof the Confederate States, Mr, Ciarland began 
priicticc in ihe Su{>rcmc Court of llie I'nited States, in the 
December term of 1S67. While it was peniling he was elected 
I'riited Slates Senator fi-i>m .\rkansas. He appe.ired to take 
his seat in the Senate, Marcii 4, [S6,-, but was not permitted to 
do so. 

In TS74 Mr. Garland was elected Governor of Arkansas 
wtlhout opposition. His election as Senator took place 
in January, 1876, without o]>position. He began his term as 
successm- to I'owcll Claytf>n. Republican, on March 5. 1877. In 
1SS3 he was re-elected, an<l his term of service would not have 
expired until March 3, l88g, 
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True statesmanship is the art of changing a nation from what it 
is to what it ought to he. — \V. R. Alger. 

The work of a Stiitc in tlie long run is the work of the iniiividuals 
composin<r it, — Jous Stuart Mill. 

A State would lie happy where philosophers were kings, or 
kings philosophers. — Plato. 
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HON. ELIHU WASHBURNE, 





HIS illustrious member of the celebrated Washburnc 
family, was born at Livermorc, Oxford County, Maine, 
September 23, 1816. He is the third son of the late 
^/K^ Israel Washburnc, Sr., and in common with his other 
brothers, inherited the mental activity and indomitable will of 
his father. He attended the common schools of the vicinity, 
and obtained the groundwork of a good English education ; but it 
was not until after he had w^orkcd hard to learn the printer's craft, 
that he attended the academy at Kent's Hill, Readfield, Maine, 
where he completed a classical course. He then studied law 
at Hallowell, Maine, and attended law lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity, after which he was admitted to the bar. His service 
" in the art preservative of arts " was in the office of the Kenne- 
bec Journal^ where, while learning a trade which might secure 
for him a living in the future, he studied hard and stocked his 
mind with much and varied information. A bright young man 
attends a pretty good school, when he works in a country news- 
paper office at the case. This, we think, Mr. Washburne will 
admit to be true. 

After being admitted to practice, he concluded that the 
growing West was his proper field, and consequently removed 
to Galena, Illinois, then, relatively to the population of the 
State, a more important place than at present. Here Mr. Wash- 
burne formed a co-partnership with Charles S. Hempstead. 
His solidity of character, good morals, learning in the law, and 
kindly nature, won him warm friends, for in 1852 he was nomi- 
nated to Congress, from what then constituted the leading Illi- 
nois district. His opponents chuckled over the thought of the 
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easy time they vvoiiki have in gcttintj away from tlie young 
man from Galena, but when the vote was cctimted the smile 
disappeared, as Mr. Waslihurnc was the comiiijj man. 

His course in the House of Representatives won the ap- 
probation o£ his intelligent and critical constituencv, for he was* 
rc-clectetl eonlinuoiisly until 1S68. being, wlicn appointed Sec- 
retary of State by President Grant, the '• Father of the House," 
or the oldest member in consecutive service. In the Thirty- 
fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses lie was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce ; in the Thirty -sevent h and Thirty-eighth 
he held the same chairmanship, was a member of Joint Com- 
mittee t>n the Library, and Chairman of Special Committee on 
EmigraliiHi, In the Thirty -ninth Congress he was continued 
as Chairman of the Commerce Committee, Special Committee 
on Death ol -Vbraham Lincoln, member of Committee on Rules, 
and Chairman of Coiiunitlee to investigate tlie Memphis Riots. 
I le was a warm frien<I of General (Irant, from the ijeginning of 
the General's service as a Captain in the State service, and ren- 
dered that ilhislrious man most Important service. He was the 
author of the bill reviving the grade of Lieiitenant-General for 
the especial benefit of General Grant, When Grant was 
elected President, Mr. Wasbbunie was given a Cabinet position, 
that of Secretary of Stale, but preferring a residence abroad, he 
was a few days afterward confirmed as Minister to rrance. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-l'mssian war, Mr. Wasii- 
biime was retjuested by the latter government to assinne charge 
of the Gernuui residents in I'aris and France. He remained at 
his post during Ihe entire war, and also during tiie davs of the 
Commune. Every other foreign Minister deserted Paris, leav- 
ing hii.i lo ]>roleet. all foreign nationalities, and how well he did 
il, lias been attested by various governments, notablv the Ger- 
man. In this trying period, Mr. Washburne showe<l heroic 
(pLilities, and did far more to ennoble American citi/enship 
than anv single man in a battle of the late war. No man in the 
United States is more pojuilar with the Germans than Mr. 
Wasbburne, and. as for that matter, with all classes of our 
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adopted citizens, for they have not forgotten the stormy days 
when the mob ruled in Paris, and nought prevented the de- 
struction of their brethren but the brave American, who, stand- 
ing beneath the legation flag, bid the hunted ones welcome, 
Mr. Washburne served eight years and then returned to Illi- 
nois, to make Chicago his home. In 1880 he was mentioned 
far and wide for the Presidency, and had he not discounte- 
nanced the talk and remained loval to the fortunes of General 
Grant, there might possibly have been a diSerent ending to the 
Republican National Convention of 1880. 

There is not and never has been aught of the demagogue 
displayed in Mr. Washburne's official career. No man has ever 
accused him of any form of jobberv, and no representative of 
the people in the popular branch of the National Legislature 
worked harder to have the government carried on in the simple 
and economical way of earlier years, than Elihu B. Washburne. 
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HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 

TigOBERT C. WINTHRt)P was Imrn in Boston, May 12. 
\m\\ '^^- That he had a natural aptitude (or learning is 
'l^"*!^ iiiadeapparent by the fact that lif entered Harvard Col- 
li %^ lege in 1826, when only fifteen years of age, {graduating 
four years later. He inherited wealth and was not dependent 
upon a business or profession (or a livin};, but he was eager in 
the search for knowledge, and accordingly studied law in the 
office of Daniel Webster for three years. His mastery of legal 
lore was never put to a practical ap|ilication, but it was undoubt- 
edly of great benefit to him in after lite. While having no crav- 
ing for office in the sense of the politician, he yet had a desire to 
enter into public life. I le was the youngest man ever elected 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. He 
was only twentv-live years old when elected ti) the Legislature, 
and only four years older when calleil upon to preside over its 
deliberations. A consistent Whig, he was elected to Congress 
in 1X40, serving there ten years, and tilling the Speaker's chair 
during the last three years of his service. In 1850 Daniel Web- 
ster, having been called to the position of Secretarj' of State. 
under President Fillmore. .Mr. Winthrop was appointed by the 
Governor lo the vacaticy in the Senate. The next year he was 
tlie Wliig candidate (or Governor, |)olIing 60.000 votes. His 
two competitors received 40,000 and 30,000 votes respectively, 
but the Conslitutiiin at that lime prnvided thata candidate must 
have a tnajority. The election being thrown into the Legisla- 
ture, he was defeated. An amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding that an election shall be decided hv a ])luralitv vote, was 
the direct result of this contest. Shortly after, Mr. Winthro 
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retired from public life of his own free will. The turmoil and 
violence of political warfare were not to his taste, and he went 
back to his studies and literary pursuits with a feeling of relief 
and pleasure. Though he retired from public office so many 
years ago, he ever has manifested the keenest interest in cur- 
rent events. He identified himself with no j»artv, though in 
presidential elections he has generally supported the Demo- 
cratic candidate. His position, however, on ail public ques- 
tions has ahvavs been that of a statesman, and his views upon 
all issues of national interest have been broad and unbiased. 
While his public life was comparatively brief it was decisive 
and brilliant, and gave promise of great usefulness if he had 
chosen to prolong it. In one sense it may be said that M r. Win- 
throp has never retired from public life. He has eschewed 
political, but has not been permitted to go into the retirement 
oi private life. As an orator his services have been in constant 
demand for nearly half a century. E-\'en the silver-tongued 
Phillips was not pressed into service more frequently. Un- 
doubtedly the best picture of Mr. Winthrop's personality is given 
in his published addresses and speeches, which fill three large 
volumes and are 180 in number, covering the period from 1835 
to 1879, forty.four years. Apart from his political efforts he 
has delivered an almost countless number of orations and 
speeches upon subjects which embrace Jiistory, biography, lit- 
erature, music, art, philanthropy, agriculture, science, mechan- 
ics, and questions of local public interest. It has been happily 
said o( him that what Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has been in 
poetry to all great festival occasions, Mr. Winthrop has been in 
prose. In personal appearance Mr. Winthrop has every attri- 
bute of a scholar and a gentleman. Tall, erect, and finely- 
(onned, with a countenance which beams kindly upon all, he 
has the rare gift of speaking eloquently without the least aj*- 
parent effort, his polished. graceful style giving his well-chosen 
words great weight and significance. His oratorical services 
have not been confined to Massachusetts and N'ew England, for 
he has charmed many an audience in all sections of the countrv. 
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.Mr. Wintlirop is :iii author as wcH as an orator of note, but of 
hi«;maiiv works it is tn be doubted i[ the preparation of any other 
votiimes afforded him so much pleasure as the writing <jf the 
life of his jjrcat ancestor. 

By his first wife Mr. Winthrop had three children — Rob- 
ert. John and Ehza, The two sous married into wealthy fanii- 
lies, and still rosidc in iJoston. The (Uughter. a maiden iady 
i>f forty, never married. She is a woman of the highest cul- 
ture and j^reat atUiinmcnts. Later in life Mr, Wintlirop mar- 
ricd as his second wife the widow of a wealthy aristocrat, named 
Thaver. a lady who wa.s at least a dozen years his junior. Her 
maiden iianie was Granger, and she is the dauffhter of the Hon. 
Francis Gnmifcr, and granddaufjhter of the Hon. Gideon 
Granger, of Caniuidaijjua. New York, Gideon Granger, it 
will be remembered bv those posted on |)ublic affairs, was post- 
master-general under Madison and JefTcrson, while his son 
I-rancis was in President Harrison's cabinet. Tlie second Mrs. 
Wintlirop inherited Irom her first husband, Mr. Thayer, the 
elegant mansion anil estate in Brookline, where Mr. Winthrop 
ami his family have passed the snnuner nionths. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiiithroj) have iiecn fre(]iient visitors at Washington, and at 
the nation's capital have been the recipients of marked atten- 
tions and courtesies, tine of the most memorable of his visits 
was 1 he occasion of the presentation bv him to the nation of 
the desk u]inii which the Declaration of Independence was 
wiitten. While tajryiiig at Washington Mr. Winlhrop is usu- 
ally the guest ol .Mrs. Sanders Irving, the wife of a nephew of 
Washingtiin Ir\'ing. Mrs. Irving is cousin of Mrs. Wintlirop, 
her maiden name being Julia Granger. Before their marriage 
shi' was thrown Inun a h()rse, receiving severe and permanent 
i'odilv iniuries. Her misfortime, however, only seemed to in- 
lensif'y the love of lur Ix-irnlhed. anil the childless couple lived 
l.appiiv Ini^eliier until the death of Mr. Irving, about a vear 
ago. Thev were both supreme favorites in Washington circles, 
and after her Imsbanil's death Mrs. Irving found the ties which 
lioujid her Ici the capital too dear to sever. So she still resides 
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at Washington, and it is said that she is never happier than 
when she has the honor of entertaining Mr. Winthrop, fur 
whom she iias improvised a study which only a literary rfchise 
could ap]ireciatc. Another intimate friend of Mr. Winthntji 
is Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the venerable banker. The ties of 
friendship between these two men arc strong and lasting, and a 
birthday annivcrsarj' of the philanthropic banker is considered 
incomplete without the co-operation of his friend Winthrop, 

While Mr. Winthrop belongs to a class which a certain ex- 
clusiveness hedges in from close contact with the common peo- 
ple, he is yet approachable by those whose business or mission 
entitles them to a hearing. He has many times evinced his in- 
terest in a practical way with the poor and down-trodden, and 
takes much interest in the welfare of his native city. In the 
winter season he lives in quiet elegance in his stately mansion 
in Marlboro street, in Boston. His house is stocked with 
many treasures, including mementoes of eminent men. He has 
a fine portrait of Washington, by Stuart, a lock of Washing- 
ton's hair, and portraits and autographs of many renowned 
statesmen and heroes. He has been president of the Massaciiu- 
setts Historical Society since 1855. being tlie successor of his 
father. Fie has also been president ol the Boston Provident 
Association for twenty-five years, and is a member of manv 
other societies and benevolent institurions, among them the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the American 
Antiquarian Society. From its first organization he has been 
president of the Board of Trustees of the -Pcabodv Fund. The 
University of Cambridge and Harvard and Bowdoin Colleges 
long since conferred the degree of I,T.. D. upon him. Like all 
gentlemen of the old school, Mr. Winthrop is reticent concern- 
ing his own life and experiences. Having been brought in con- 
tact with some of the most distinguished men in the Ohi 
World and the New, his memory is replete with interesting 
reminiscences and incidents. His own life, if written by one 
capable of the task, would make a volume of surpassing inter- 
est. In his political career he was brought into close relations 
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with John Quincy Adams, Horace Mann, Daniel Webster, Ed- 
ward Everett. Robert Rantoul, Charles Sumner, and Henry 
Wilson, while in the later years of his life he has been on a foot- 
ing with the leading statesmen and public men. 

The last service Mr. Winthrop did was to prepare the ora- 
tion to be delivered at the inauguration uf the Washington 
monument, in February, 1S85. 
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HON. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 



'^^^ |0gyHE subject of this sketch was born in Richmond, Ver- 





mont, February 28, 1828. His father was a thrifty and 
^ ?^ hard-working New England farmer, of strictest Puri- 
€/?^ tanical habits ; his mother was of Quaker descent, with 
the gentleness which comes from that origin. As soon as old 
enough he was sent to the public schools, and after awhile had 
the benefit of a private tutor. He very early in life developed 
a fondness for study and intellectual effort, being able to master 
easily and readily the lessons which were given him. While 
yet in his teens, he showed the possession of a natural aptitude 
for the law, and determining to pursue that profession, entered 
upon his studies with great assiduity, and completed them with 
perfect success. In 1849, ^vhen only twenty-one years of age, 
he was admitted to the bar. While his study of the law had 
been in Burlington, as soon as admitted to practice he returned 
to his native town, and entered the office of his brother-in-law, 
A. B. Maynard. Here he remained until 1851, when he re- 
moved to Burlington, and was soon in the full tide of success. 
Distinguished as a boy for maturity of mind and expression of 
thought, when matured he was no less noted for his readiness 
of wit and strong intellectual qualities, making him early in life 
a peer among the most notable lawyers of New England. In 
August, 1852, Mr. Edmunds was married to Miss Susan Marsh 
Lyman, daughter of Hon. Wyllis Lyman, of Berlin, Vermont, 
a lawyer of considerable repute. At the end of five years of 
exclusive devotion to his profession, he was induced to enter 
the political arena ; but from the first has never sought politi- 
cal honors. He was a member of the State Legislature in 
1854, 1855, 1857, 1858, and 1859, three years of which he was 
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Speaker of tht; Hmise. In iS6i aiul iSfjj lio was State Senator 
and presiding officer //■<' /(V«/f»r, When Soloiiiun F<x)t's scat 
in the United States Senate became vacant, by rcTson of his 
death. Mr. Edmunds was appointed tu the vacancy, taking his 
seat .\prii 5. iS66. The Leffislature elected him for the remain- 
der of the term ending March 4, 1869. He has been three 
fimcs rc-clectcd, and is one of a very few who arc in that body 
whose tenure of oHice is secure ; for unless disabled pliysically 
or mentall)', or elected to a higher office, A'ermont will un- 
doubtedly do herself the hijjh honor of continuing her dis- 
tinguished son in the National Council for an indefinite period. 
He was elected a member of the Electoral Commission in 
1877, and in consequence of his great legal knowledge, suc- 
ceeded Lyman Trumbull as Chairman of ihc Judiciary Com- 
mittee, a post which he still retains. In the contest with An- 
drew Johnson, he [iroved conservative and moderate, his influ- 
ence being exerted to allay tlie inllannnation of the |>ublic mind. 
The initiation of the Electoral Commission and the Pacific Hail- 
road I'lunling Bill were carried largely through his efforts. 
,Scnalnr iMlmunds is not an eliM]uent speaker, but he is lluent 
and convincing. He is a man ti> speak to ihougjitful men, and 
convinces by the syuuiietry of his thoughts, and tlie logic and 
truth which pervade his utterances. He is readv in repartee, 
and a master in the skill of extemporaneous argument : is noted 
for his keen sarcasm and dr;islic humoi-; hut he scarcelv ever 
gi)es so (ar as to break pcrscmal relations with any of his fellow 
menil>ers of the Senate or bar. Mr. Edmun<ls is unalterabl 
o])posed to all underliand work or irregular proceedings, am 
no man alive would even dare ro api)i'oach luni with a dishon-\ ' 
orable proposition. When .Senalur Aiitiiony's health failed, his -\ 
brother Senators wished to elevate him to the dignity of %esi- 
dcnl of the Senate, but he tleclined to act only so long as a1>- 
siihuelv necessary. He nl■^■c^ log-rolls for offit'e ; Iionors so { ar,^ . 
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BEHBiiliMll 

HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 



CHUYLER COLFAX was born in New York City, 

!~&gij March 23, 1S23, and attended the common schools of 
^^ that city until he was ten years old. He began work 
qa2 at this tender age as clerk in a store, in which he con- 
tinued three years. He then removed to St. Joseph 
County, Indiana, with his mother and stepfather, and soon 
found employment as clerk at New Carlisle, After being about 
four years in this position he was appointed Dqnity Auditor 
for the county, and removed to South Bend. I le then began 
a course of study, read law, and wrote for the newspapers. 

When twenty-t%vo years of age he became the proprietor 
and editor of the St. Joseph ra//n-^('^i'-/.>/(V. published at South 
Bend, which he made an influential newspaiK-r. 

His political preferences at the time were Whig, and in 
1848 he was a delegate and Secretary fi the Convention which 
nominated G-enenii Taylor. A year after he was elected 
a member of the Convention to revise the Constitution of In- 
diana. Mr. Colfax was nominated for Congress in 1H51, but 
defeated. He was a second time delegate to a National Con- 
vention, ill 1862, but refused to be a candidate for Congress in 
that year. Two years afterward, however, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives against a candidate (or re-elec- 
tion who had voted for the Nebraska bill. The voung states- 
man soon made his influence felt in Washingtcni. He detected 
and defeated two attempts to put a Democratic Speaker in ihe 
chair, and during the debates on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, de- 
livered two strong speeches in behalf ui the free settlers. 
One of these addresses was i>ublishcd as a campaign document 
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by the Republican party in 1856. While in Washington he 
was nominated for re-election, and carried his district, although 
the National election went against his party. He was re-elected 
to each succeeding Congress until he was chosen for higher 
honors. In the Thirty-fifth Congress he was a member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and in the Thirty-sixth he was 
Chairman of the Committee on Postoffices and Post Roads. 
He was active in extending the mail facilities of the West and 
in reforming postal laws. The nomination of Mr. Lincoln was 
highly satisfactory to Mr. Colfax, and he worked hard for his 
election. At the opening of the Thirty-eighth Congress in De- 
cember, i8f63, Mr. Colfax was elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. He was twice re-elected to the office, on each 
occasion by a larger majority than before. 

In Aj)ril, 1865, he went with a party of friends on a jour- 
ney to San Francisco. He called to take leave of President 
Lincoln, with whom his relations had been very intimate. In 
one hour afterward he was astounded by the intelligence that 
the President had been assassinated. Before starting for Cali- 
fornia Mr. Colfax delivered a eulogy on the President in Chi- 
cago, and repeated it in Colorado, Utah, and California. He 
was well received throughout the West, and on his return de- 
livered a lecture entitled ** Across the Continent." After the 
nomination of General Grant, in May, 1868, Mr. Colfax was 
nominated for \'ice-Presidency on the first ballot. When Gen- 
eral Grant was renominated Mr. Colfax was beaten by Henry 
Wilson in the contest for the second place on the ticket. Mr. 
Colfax was first married, at the age ot twenty-one, to a play- 
mate of his childhood. She had two children, both of whom 
are dead. A fortnight after his election to the Vice- Presidency 
he married again, A son by the present Mrs. Colfax survives, 
and is now fourteen vears of age. Since his retirement from 
public life Mr. Colfax has lived quietly, occasionally appearing 
as a lecturer. He was exceedingly popular as such, and has 
been heard in nearly all the great cities of the United States. 
At his home in Indiana he retained the friendship of early asso- 
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ciates, and was a prominent church member and abstainer from 
intoxicating liquors. Instances of his great generosity are nu- 
merously quoted. Me frequently gave the whole proceeds of 
a lecture to a deserving and needy institution. After a long 
life of incessant activity, he died suddenly on the I4tli of Janu- 
ary, 18S5, worth only about §150,000. His residence was at 
South Bend, Indiana. 

His funeral, which took place on the 17th of January-, from 
the Baptist Church, South Bend, was a most imposing cere- 
mony. At the close of the discourse the Rev, W. C. Larncd, of 
the Baptist Church, offered a prayer, and the choir chanted : 
"Lord, now Icttcst thy servant depart in peace." At this point 
there was a pause, and several distinguished visitors who had 
been delayed pressed forward and took a last took at the dead 
man's face. The entire audience was visiblv affected, and sev- 
eral sobbed audibly. The benediction was then pronounced by 
the Rev, E. \V. Brower, of the Christian Church, and the pall, 
bearers removed the casket to the hearse, after which a long 
procession filed to the City Cemetery. The honorary pall- 
bearers, who had sat at the right of the pulpit, were thirty- 
eight in number, and included men of all parties from all parts 
of the land. Among them were Judge Walter Q. Gresiiam, 
ex-Senator Joseph E. McDonald, Governor A. G. Porter, 
Messrs. Clem and F. E. Studebaker, James Oliver, Governor 
Gray, Judge Rodgers, E. W. Halford, Mr. William Bross, and 
others. 

Upon arriving at the grave the Patriarchs opened ranks 
while South Bend Lodge marched tiirough and took their posi- 
tion around the grave. The grave had been lined with ever- 
greens and flowers, into which the casket was lowered to its 
final resting-place, having been previously covered with beau- 
tiful blossoms. The final benediction, pronounced by the Rev, 
N. D. Williamson, closed the services. 
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GEORGE HOADLEY. 

^J^OVERNOR GEORGE HOADLEY, a lawyer of Cin- 
.;i|jCT cinnati, and twenty-eighth Governor elected by the 
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« w*^ people of Ohio, was bom in New Haven, Connecticut, 
^i July 31, 1826, the only son of George and Mary Ann 
Hoadley, daughter of William Walter Woolsey and Elizabeth 
D wight Woolsey, of New York. His mother was a great 
granddaughter of Jonathan Edwards, and niece of President 
Dwight, of Yale College, and the elder daughter in a family 
which embraced among its members her younger brother, 
President Woolsey, of Yale College: her nephew, Theodore 
Winthrop, and her niece, Miss Sarah Woolsey, known in litera- 
ture as " Susan Coolidge." His father was a man of great in- 
tegrity and purity of character, ranking high in social and pub- 
lic life. He was at one time Mayor of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and in 1830 removed with his family to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he continued to reside during the remainder of his life, 
greatly respected by his fellow townsmen, who also honored 
him with an election to the Chief Magistracy of that city. 

The subject of this notice received his elementary educa 
tion in Cleveland, and at the age of fourteen was sent to the 
Western Reserve College, at Hudsc^n, Ohio, where he gradu- 
ated in 1844. He then entered the Law School at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he i^assed one year of study under the 
tuition of Judge wStory and Professor vSimon Greenleaf, and after 
reading a second year in the office of Charles C. Convers, Esq., 
then a prominent attorney in Zancsville. Ohio, and afterward a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas and Supreme Court of 
Ohio, went to Cincinnati and entered the law office of Chase & 
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Ball, as a student, in September, 1S46; he was admitted to tlie 
bar in August, 1847. 

He soon attracted the attention, and secured the friendship 
iif Sahnon P. Chase, afterward Chief-Justice of the United 
States, who was keenly alive to the importance of attaciiinjf tu 
himself young men of prominence ; and in 1849 was admitted to 
tlie law firm as junior partner, the firm being Chase, Ball \ 
Hoadley. Mr, Chase's election to the United States Senate, and 
consequent withdrawal from professional duty in Cincinnati, 
in the same year, led to Mr. Hoadley 's appearing in important 
cases very early in his career, and probably contributed to his 
election, by the Legisiature, in 1851, to the office of Judge of 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati, for the rcsi<iue of the term, 
to which that Court had been limited by the Constitutional 
Convention. His predecessors on that bench were Judges Este, 
Coffin, Johnson and James, whose legal powers had been 
ripened by years ol study and experience. He labored with 
zeal to overcome the disadvantage of his youth and inexperi- 
ence, and to preserve the higli reputation that court had ever 
held anmng the lawyers of the State. 

In 1853 he formed a co-partnership with Edward .Mills; 
was City Solicitor of Cincinnati in 1S55-1.S56, and in 1859 suc- 
ceeded Judge W. V. Gliolson on the bench of the new Superior 
Court. In 1856 he was offered, bv Governor Ch.ise, ajid again 
bv Governor Todd, in 1862, a seat upon the Supreme Bench of 
Ohio, but declined both appointments. He was re-elected tu 
the bench in 1864, but resigned in i86f», to establish the rirui of 
Hoadley, Jacksim il^ Jnhiison, which smm ranked among the ac- 
tivelv emnloved law hrms of tlie country. In tlie Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1S73-74. fur the revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the State, tr) which he was elected without op|)r)sitioii, 
he took an active ])arl, devoling eight numths to its business. 
In this body he was Chairman of llie Committee on Municipal 
Corporations, and devoted his attention jirincipalU- to devising 
methods to check the increase of public burdens. Although 
Judge Hoadley was considered one of the hard workers at the 
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Cincinnati Bar, he iicvorl lidcss found time to labor as Profes- 
sor ill tlie Law Suhnol lin which he has filtcd a chair (or eigh- 
teen years). Trustee of the University and uf llie Ciiieiiinati Mu- 
seum, mcmljer of the Committee of the School of Dcsii^n. and 
in other ways to promote the proyress of the arts an<l 
sciences. lie was one <»f the counsel who, on bctialf of ilie 
IliKird of Education, successfully resisted the effort to compel 
Hifile reading in the public schools of Ciiicimiati. Originally 
a Democrat in jjolittcs, he took issue with his associati;s on the 
subject of slavery, and this difference led to his separation f:oni 
them to become attached to the Republican parly, of which he 
continued a supporter until tJie end of General Crranl's first 
term. He was a member and represented Ohio, in the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions <if the Liberal Republican N'ationai Con- 
vcntion in 1872: but <lisapproving of the principle and jKilicv 
which led to Ihe nominatiim nf Iloraee Greelev, he refused to 
join in his supjuirt, and voted i_with regret") llie secontl time for 
Grant, as a choice of evils. In iS,-*), with many other Liberal 
Republicans, he joined the nenmeratic ranks under the banner 
of reform and the leadership of Tilden and Hendricks, believ- 
ing that the necessary refurnis in the Government would be 
more surelv secured bv their success than by that of Haves 
and Wheeler ; and in Februury, 1S7;. upon liie invitation of the 
Democratic Committee ha\'in:r in charge the Tildeii interest 
bef.M-e the Eleclorai Commission ajipointe.l by Congress to set. 
tie the <lisputed rresidencv <if that vear. he appeared as coun- 
sel, and argued in favor <.f the claims .if the Flurida and Ore- 
gnn Demncralic ICli-ctiirs. In iSSo he jiresided as temporarv 
Chairman over the Democratic National Convention. In social 
and private lile Judge 1 loaiiley is beloved as a man. warm in Jiis 
fiiendsiiip. and charitalile toward those who differ from him. 
lie is the Iriend of vonng men siriiggling for success in the 
legal priifessii.Ji. In" iS.'^.5. when he received the Democratic 
nomination fur Governor of Ohio, lie was engaged iji a large 
practice, assisted liv his partners. Edgar M.Johnson and Edward 
Colston, both able lawveri^ and hlghh' respected citizens. 
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In 1875 his A/i/ta Afafer conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, At the Democratic State Conven- 
tion, which convened at CoKinibus, Ohio, June 22, 1883, Judge 
Hoadley was nominated for Governor. At the inception of an 
exciting campaign he was stricken down by sickness, rendering 
it necessary for him to place himself under the care of the emi- 
nent physician, Roberts Bartholow, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, so that he was unable to make but five speeches during 
the campaign. His opponent, Hon. J. B. Forakcr, made a com- 
plete tour of the State, making one hundred and five political 
addresses to the people. Notwithstanding these unfortunate 
circumstances, and the very confident feeling of the Republi- 
cans that their candidate would be triumphantly elected. Judge 
Hoadley carried the State by a plurality of about thirteen 
thousand. 

In 1851 Judge Hoadley married Mary Burnet Perry, third 
daughter of Captain Samuel Ferry, one of the earliest settlers 
of Cincinnati. They have three children, George {graduate o( 
Harvard University, B. A. in 1879, and LL. B. in 1S82), Laura, 
and Edward Mills, all of whom are living. 

Governor Hoadley is quick and nervous in action and speech, 
but a man who considers well any subject before he forms or de- 
clares his opinions. Hisinlegritv and his menial or legal ability 
have never been questioned. He will not stoop to low tricks, 
and hence is not the ideal of many ward politicians of the cities 
of his State. 

He is fully capable of handling any State or National ques- 
tion, and if elected lo a higher office, will undoubtedly acquit 
himself with the greatest credit. 
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|F there is one man in thiscountry who lias attracted public 
attention more than another, during the past decade, that 
I man is the subject of this short notice. He was born at 
1 ^ the Indian Hill farm. West Brownsville, Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, January 31, 1830, His great-grandfather, 
Ephraini Blaine, was a Colonel in the I'ennsylvania line, and 
Commissary General during the Revolutionary War, or at least 
that period from 177S to 1/83. James G, Blaine was educated 
principally in Washington County, though he lived for a time. 
during his boyliood, in the familv. at Lancaster, Ghio, of that 
eminent statesman, Thomas Ewing, late Secretary of the 
Uniled States Treasurv. With his cousin, the present General 
Thomas Ewing, he was for a time under the tutelage of an 
Englishman named William Lyons, a brother of the cider Lord 
Lyons, and uncle of the late British Minister at Washington. 
After a full course of study at Washington College, Pennsyl- 
vania, which iic entered in 1.S43, where he was si>eciailv distin- 
guished for his mathematical abililv. he graduated in 1847. 

His first vcication was teaching. beci>niing a professor in 
the Western Militarv Institute, at Georgetown, Kcntiickv. a 
few miles from Lexington. Here he spent two years, training 
his mind for the logical reasoning for wliicli he is noted. Mean- 
time he studied law, an<l was admitted to the bar in Pennsvl- 
vnnia, but never practiced the profession. At this period of 
his life he was a frequent contributor to new.spapers and maga- 
zines, having an inherent love for the profession of journalism. 
In 1S53 he went East, instead of West, as the late Horace 
Greeley advised the I Ion. J. B. Grinnell, and located in the Fine 
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Tree State, Here he assumed the editorship and control of the 
Kennebec (Maine) youmal. 

Upon the formation of the Republican party, in 1854, he 
threw himself into the cause, and in 1855 was noted as a politi- 
cal speaker. The late Governor Kent, of Maine, wrote of him 
as follows: 

"Almost from the day of his assuming editorial charge of the 
Keimehec yournal, at the early age of twenty-three, Mr. lihiitic 



3 a position of great influei 
Maine. At twenty-f 
Republican party, so 
rills, and others then, and still, pr 
twenty-nine, he was chosen Ch: 
of the Republican organization ii 

since, and from which he hits practically shaped and directed 
political campaign in the State — always leading his party to brilliant 
victory. Had Mr. Blaine been New England born, he woulil picth- 
ably not have received such rapid advancement at so early an age, 
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1 with the same ability he possessed. But there \ 
Western liash about him that took with us Down-Easier 
sion of frankness, candor atid confidence, that gave him I 
a verv strong and permanent hold on our people, and, ; 
tion of ail, a pure character, and a masterly ahihty equal t( 
upon him," 

[n 1858 he was chosen to the Lecfislaturc, where he served 
four years, the two last as Speaker nf the Hmise, In i86j he 
was chosen a Representative in Congress, and from bis entry 
into that body dates liis national reputation. His fellow-mem- 
bers were not long in tindiiifj out that "the man from Maine" 
was fully able to measure ianccs witii the best men in Conjrrcss, 
His mind was fully equipped, he had a remarkably retentive 
memory, a constitution that enabled bim to do a vast amount 
of work, and, withal, was earnest in his convictions, and not 
afraid to enunciate bis belief. Mr. Blaine has never been ac. 
cused of evading responsibility, or the expression o( his opinions 
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on any public qucslioii. In short, he is, and always has been, a 
ptjsitivc man. 

When only thirty-nine years of age, in the year 1869, he 
was chosen Speaker <)[ the United States I louse of Kcprescn- 
tatives, having, since the death of Thaddcus Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania, been regarded as the leader of his party upon the 
floor. Mr, Blaine distinguished himself by his tliorough 
knowledge of parliamentary rules, his quickness, firmness and 
impressive manner. He held the Speakership until March, 
1875, and, at the close of each Congress, was complimented 
most cordially by both parties fur his impartiality. 

In 1876, the Democracy having got control of the House, 
he was defeated for the Speakership by Hon. S. J. Randall. 
The history of the war and reconstructive legislation, could 
not be written without large mention of James G. Blaine. His 
hand was visible in all his party's measures, and his power was 
what brought to fruition many i>f the most important measures 
of that stormy period. One of his greatest speeches was en- 
titled, "The Ability of the American People to Suppress the 
Rebellion." This was delivered wlien ihc clouds seemed dark 
est, and when our people were must depressed, but its force 
carried conviction, and nerved many an aching heart to renewed 
courage and ho|)c. In fact, it proved such a powerful docu- 
ment when printed, it was used for campaign purposes in the 
canvass of [Sf34. 

In 1876 Mr. Blaine was the most prominent candidate of 
his party for llie Presidential nomination. At the Convention 
which was held in Cincinnati, he was placed in nomination in a 
speech bv Colonel Ingersoll that fairlv thrilled and captured the 
Conventii)n. On every ballot, except the last, he received the 
highest number of votes, but was finally beaten by his oppo- 
nents uniting upon CJovernor Haves, of t)iiio. Among the very 
first mt^ssages of congratulation that Governor Hayes received, 
was one from the " Plumed Knight," and in the canvass which 
followed, no one did more than Blaine, to win success for the 
ticket. 
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In July, 1876, Hon. Lot M. Morrill, having been appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Governor of Maine appointed 
Mr. Biaine U. S. Senator. In the Senate he proved "infallible 
in history and impregnable in debate;" but his energy and 
vehemence better ^tted him for leadership in the more turbu- 
lent House. 

Again, in 1880. Mr, Blaine was a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and would have won it without doubt but for the 
candidacy of General Grant. Again a compromise of his oppo- 
nents consolidated the vote upon General Garfield, but not until 
Mr. Blaine had advised his supporters to transfer their allegi- 
ance to Garfield. Soon after Garfield's election he notified Air. 
Blaine that he was the choice for Secretary of State, an office 
which he accepted, resigning his seat in the Senate, His letter 
to President Garfield accepting the trust, was one of the man- 
liest ever written by a political chieftain to his chief. Upon 
Garfield's untimely death, he tendcre<l his resignation as Secre- 
tary of State to President Arthur, and was succeeded by Hon. 
Theodore T, Frelinghuyscn, of New Jersey. Since that time 
Mr, Blaine has been busy at work on his book "Twenty 
Years in Congress." In the summer of 1884 he was nominated 
by the Republican party for President, but was defeated at 
the polls. 
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ROBERT TODD LINCOLN. 
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HIS distinguished gentleman, late Secretary of War 
and the onlv member of Garfield's Cabinet who was 
%; ^ continued under President Arthur, is the eldest and 
^TKS only surviving son of our martyred President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Robert T. Lincoln was born in Springfield, 
Illinois, August i, 1843, ^^d there spent his early boyhood 
days. At seven years of age he entered the academy of a Mr. 
Estabrook, where he studied for three years. He then entered 
the Illinois State University at Springfield, and studied six 
years, or until 1859, ^vhcn he was sent cast to Phillips* Academy, 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, one of the oldest, most noted, and 
best schools of New England. At this academy he made 
preparation for admittance to Harvard University, and in 
one year successfully i)asscd his examination. At college he 
was known as a good scholar, excelling in Political Economy, 
History, and kindred branches of education, in the choice of 
which the University permitted the gratification of individual 
taste. Among his classmates he was very popular, being ap- 
l)ointed Chairman of the Class-Day Committee. The " Hasty 
Pudding Club " also appointed him Vice-President. He grad- 
uated in 1864, and after a vacation of two months entered the 
Harvard Law School. Here he studied four months, when 
he left Harvard, to accept a position on General Grant*s staff 
as Captain and Assistant Adjutant General. He held this posi- 
tion from February 20,1865, to June 10, of the same year, when 
the war being practically over, he resigned and began again 
the study of the law in Chicago. 

February 26, 1867, he was admitted to the bar, and at once 

k formed a co-partnership with J. Y. Scammon, an old friend of 
=^ 
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his father's, under the firm name of Scammon & Lincoln. 
This firm was of short continuance. On the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1868, he was married to Miss Mary Harlan, the daughter 
of Senator James Harlan, of Iowa, The ceremony was per- 
formed at Washington, D, C, by Bishop Simpson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In the autumn and winter of 
1S72 he traveled in Europe, returning to Chicago to form a 
law-partnership with Hon. Edward S. Isham. which firm con- 
tinued until Mr. Lincoln was called to Washington, by Presi- 
dent Garfield, in March, 1881. 

While pursuing his practice in Chicago, he was elected 
Supervisor of South Chicago; was delegate from Cook County 
to the Illinois State Convention, at Springfield, for the nomi- 
nation of delegates to the Republican National Convention, 
held at Chicago, June 2, 1880. In this election he was 
chf)sen one of the Presidential Electors for the State. Early 
in 1881 he was appointed by the Governor of the State one of 
the trustees of the [llinois Central Railroad. 

From 1872 to 1880, Mr. Lincoln steadily grew in the es- 
timation of the people o'" Chicago and Illinois, and had he cared 
to press himself for office could undoubtedly have had his 
choice. He is known as a wise counselor, a discreet business 
man, agood friend, a model citizen, and most estimable husband 
and father. His course since he has been Secretary of War, 
has won for him the approval of the citizens of the country, 
and the highest esteem of the ofhcers of the regular army. 
While he may be, and undoubtedly is, indebted to his father's 
fame for much of his popularitv, it is nevertheless true that he 
possesses many of the traits which made Abraham Lincoln 
illustrious. 
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TifT-LLLIAM EWART GLADSTONE was born in 
^■,\/:\K Liverpool on tlie 29th of December, 1S09. He is 
l*e;sN now, therefore, bordering on his seventy-sixth bJrth- 
55*t® clay. He is of Scottish descent, and oftentimes mani- 
fcsts some little pride that he is a son of 

"Caledoni:i, stein ;nid wild." 

Mr. Gladstone comes from neitiier of the extremes of social 
life, bill from that jjreat English mid<lle class, whence have 
sprung for {generations past tlie noblest workers in Church and 
State, and in the witle realms of literatnrc, science and art 
Neither the supercilious contempt that too frequently curls the 
lip of the aristocrat for all beneath him in the social scale, nor 
the f'uvious sneer of the hapless, discontented poor was found 
in him. I Le knows e\actlv how to estimate the worth of true 
nobility, and no man livinfj or dead ever has had warmer sym- 
])athies with the strujfjlinfj poor. 

.Mr. Gladstone's life has run thronjjh the most eventful 
period of modern history, and it must be admitted that he had 
no small shate in m.iking the historv of these later days. Fifty 
years ai^o the world was a very different sort of [ilacetolive 
in (mm what it is today. When Ntr. Gladstone was born the 
world was in all but universal tumult and unrest, America 
was then far from being tlie -\meiuca she is to-day. There 
were tokens of <listnrbance an<l disipiiet that soon revealed 
themselves. When the boy Gladstone was only six years of 
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age, he heard, one summer morninj^, ringiiif^ of bells and firing 
of cannon ; for all Liverpool was astir, and all the land was 
in great excitement on account of the glorious victory of 
Waterloo. 

In September, 1821, Mr. Gladstone became a pupil at Eton 
College. There he staid till 1827, and thence departed to 
Oxford, where he formed the companionship and won the es- 
teem of some of the noblest men of modern davs. The limits 
of this article will not permit us to dwell at any great length 
on these early years. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
all the associations of these young days, when the most endur- 
ing impressions are most easily received, tended to develop in 
Mr. Gladstone uncompromising conservatism. And it is no 
wonder that Lord >L'icaulay, a few years later, should speak of 
him as " the rising hope of the Tory party." 

At the conclusion of his Oxford course, Mr. Gladstone 
spent a short time in travel, but at the close of that memorable 
year, 1832, he was called home from his pleasant wanderings to 
confront a destiny of which he little dreamed. Lord John Rus- 
sell's celebrated Reform Bill had passed, and now the people 
were urged to *' rest and be thankful." But the passage of the 
Reform Bill was the beginning and not the end of things. It 
is vain to dream that a principle once conceded can be kept 
within narrow limits. A thing well done is generally a thing 
well begun. Russell's Reform Bill did not pave the way to 
lordly ease and quiet leisure for the true statesman, but it made 
the task of legislation greater and more important than ever. 
In September, 1832, the Duke of Newcastle invited Mr. Glad- 
stone to contest the borough of Newark, a quiet, sleepy little 
town in the very heart of the Midlands. On the 13th of 
December, 1832, he was elected to the British House of Com- 
mons; more than fifty years have passed since the veteran 
statesman began his illustrious career. 

He was but twenty-three years of age when he first en- 
tered that august assembly of which he was destined for so 
many years to be the honor and the pride. The portraits of 
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the time present the young Member of Parliament as a typicai 
youiifi Enjjiish gentleman, whose lace is lighted up with fire- 
searcliiiig eyes, and whose whole aspeet gives the iirpression 
of a man of lofty ambition and unswerving in.ir|«ise. ilis first 
speeches were on the slavery question, and were thoughtful 
and deliberate. 1 le thought ihe owners should be compensated 
and that some si)rt of care should be taken as to the condition 
of slaves immediately after emancipation. 

In 1834. and while yet in the very morning of his early 
manhood, he took office, under Sir Robert Peel, as Junior Lord 
of the Treasury. Throughout the whole of Sir Robert Peel's 
official life Mr. Gladstone was his enthusiastic and trusty fol- 
lower. The historv of those years from 1841 to 1S50 remains 
to be written. The vessel of the State was many a time in 
peril, the whole land passed through a scries of unparalleled 
disasters, and it is to the imperishable honor of such men as 
Cobilen, liright, Villiers, Bazley and Gladstone — who inspireil 
Sir Robert Peel to put an end to the accursed taxes on human 
food — that the land was saved from worse than famine and 
bloodshed. 

Mr. Gladstone first became widely famous as a great 
financier. His appointment to the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chcfjuer was regarded on all hands as a most judicious appoint- 
ment. But his most sanguine admirers were not prepared for 
the brilliant manner in which tliis magician of linancc would 
deal with the national accounts. Figures are proverbially 
prosaic, the rule of three has never been set to music, though 
the multiplication table has. But it was left to Mr. Gladstone 
to reveal the poetry of arithmetic in his lirst budget, which 
was presented to the House of Commons on tlie iSth of April, 

iS53- 

The new Chancellor of the Exchequer was confronted with 
a national liebt which was simply fabulous. The funded debt 
was S3.i*J0.5S().32.S. The unfunded debt was H'ty^.Q' 1.200. It 
was sai<I in olden times that a man was counted famous accord- 
ing as he lifted up the axe against the big trees. Here indeed 
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was a big tree. No gnarled oak in the wide domain <»f Hawar- 
den has ever taxed the strength of this sturdy feller of big trees 
more than this great difficulty of debt. But he was ever 

" A datmtlcss pioneer; 
One of those strong-armed axe men who iiro horn 
The tangled paths of common men to clear, 

A herald of that shininj;; morn 
When all that clouds the human mind shall disappear." 

The hopes held out in that first budget were more than 
realized. In less than two years— though the country was only 
just emerging from a long period of commercial depression — 
Mr. Gladstone had reduced the national debt by S47.I34-324. 
From that day to this he has held rank as the greatest Euro- 
pean financier of the age, and if he were known only as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer his fame w<ndd be enduring. 

But we hasten now to that period not unfitly described as 
" The Golden Age of Liberalism." The yonng champion of 
conservatisiiv who contested Newark in 1832 — Macaulay's " ris- 
ing hope of the Tory party " — has proved his manhood bv his 
growth. Broader, deeper, wider grew his convictions. But 
this growth was in spite of inHuences that tend to stunt and 
dwarf a man. For eighteen years Mr. Gladstone has repre- 
sented the University of Oxford, But of late years he has 
dared to look over the ramparts of that citadel of Torvism into 
the Liberal fields beyond. 

Political heretics have just as bad a time in this sad world 
as theological heretics, and Mr. Gladstone paid the penalty in 
the loss of his seat. It was in the month of Julv. 1865. that the 
University of Oxford rendered the age and the State grand 
service by rejecting its too liberal re])resentative. who once 
more became a candidate for its suffrages. The memory of 
those summer days is fresh and green, thoiigh seventeen vears 
have passed away. The country was wild with excitement. 
The inglorious defeat was anticipated, and, indeed, hoped for 
by tens of thousands. Liberals everywhere were tired of Lord 
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Palnicrston, and they felt that the grandest victory for the Lib- 
era! cause, would he Mr. Gladstone's rejection at Oxford. At 
last it came. He was cast out, not bv the true scholarship of 
Oxford, but by those rubicund country parsons who '■ stood in 
the (ear of the Lord and the Squire." Wicked people said that 
the Squire often went before the Lord, At any rate, they were 
mindful of their " creators," and their gratitude took on a very 
lively anticipation of the crumbs that might yet fall from their 
" masters' " tables. The Liberals of South Lancashire had pre- 
sented Mr. Gladstone's name as a candidate for that constitu- 
ency ill the event of his being thrown out of Oxford. As soon 
as that event hap])encd, Mr. Gladstone hastened to Manchester 
to address the electors. Never will that occasion be forgotten. 
The magniticent Free Trade Hall never looked so fully alive 
as on that eventful day. The seats were taken out of the body 
of the hall and there could not be less than twelve thousand 
anxious auditors present, Mr. Thomas Hazley presided on the 
occasion. When Mr. Gladstone appeared the cheers were deaf- 
ening, only to be increased to the pilch of the wildest excite- 
ment when he stepped forward and uttered the first words of 
that ever memorable campaign. 

Falc and somewhat nervous, the hero of the hour con. 
fronted that great .sea <)[ u|)turned faces, 

■■ At last, my friends, " he said, '■ 1 am come among you ; 
and 1 am come," usin<i an expression which has become very 
famous. and is not likely to be forgotten, " I am come among vou 
unmuz/iledl" At that one word •■unmuzzled!" the pent-up 
enthusiasm of the audience burst all bounds, and there poured 
forth such a tide of applause as only Lancashire men know how 
t<t offer to the man thcv trust and honor. 

From that day to this — saving the interregnum of Lord 
Beaconsfiekrs administration — Mr. Gladstone's hand has been 
on the helm of Ihe State. It will be impossible to refer even 
in the briefest manner to the many toils of Mr, Gladstone dur- 
ing these eventful years. Looming uji above all the rest, his 
determined purpose to do righteously toward Ireland demands 
\^ 
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the gratitude of that country aud the admiration of the world. 

Fifty years of service, and still he is the great Commoner. 
William Ewart Gladstone. He has wreathed a hundred brows ; 
his own remains uncrowned save with the well-earned gratitude 
oi his country and the admiration of the world. So may it be 
to the end ! We should regret exceedingly to sec that name 
which he has filled full of grandest meaning buried in some 
lordly or ducal sound that might catch vain cars but would be 
to the millions to whom "Gladstone" is brimful of meaning, 
only as " sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal," 

When men (nretell with solemn voices that England is on 
the decline, that her glory is departing, that her sun is setting, 
the venerable statesman presents the aspect of one who has 
taken a young heart into the autumn of his life. There is a 
smile upon his face as men predict disaster, as though forsooth 
his listening ear caught the strains of 



" Music in every bell that tolls." 
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THE RIGHT-HON. JOHN BRIGHT. 

»HE Rt.-HON. JOHN BRIGHT— the jrreat Tribune 

. of the Enjjlish people— one of the most popular, if not 

% ^ one of the {greatest, of modern English statesmen, was 

E/fvS born on the i6th of November, iSii; he has therefore 

passed the limit of threescore j-cars and ten. 

Threescore )-cars and ten I But what years they have 
been I The last half century is the best half ccnturv of the 
world's history. And now that this glorious nineteenth 
centurv is growing old, Mr. Bright may fairly claim that he 
has had at least some share in its glory and its growth. In the 
stirring years of his husy life, Mr. Bright has seen many 
changes in the policy of his coindry, and he lias done mucli 
to bring these changes about. When he was a buy the story 
of Waterloo was fresh and thrilling, and when he was a 
young nuin he saw his country groatiing with the burden of 
the almost fabidous w;ir debt, the terrible legacy of that 
long and fearful conllicl of which Waterloo was the close. 
He was but twenly-six years of age when Victoria was 
crowned Queen ot Enghuid. but he had been surrounded from 
his boyhood bv thoughtfid men who loved their country and 
longed til see it freed from the burdens that hung around its 
neck. Mr. Bright's earliest [>id)lic efforts were not made on 
the political platform. He was one of the early advocates of 
total abstinciice, and a great speech delivered on that sub- 
ject, in the Temijcraiice Hall. Bolton, Lancashire, forty-iive 
vears ago. tirsi broughtthe vining Rochdale cotton-spinner be- 
fore the public. 

The condition of the people of England in the year 1840 
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a«-akencd anxiety and alarm. Bad harvests had succeeded 
one another for four or five years. Commerce w:is depressed 
all the world over. Bui the toiling millions of Enjjland were 
suSTcrin^ all the miseries of undeserved poverty. Work was 
scarce and badly paid. Provisions were dear, and bread — the 
staff of life — was hard to get, to say nothing of the luxuries uf 
life. A report of .1 committee of tlie House of Commons of 
1840 revealed an appallinjj state of aflairs. The workhouses 
were cniwded to the doors, and millions were keepinj^ body 
and soul together by the scant help of ouldiior parish relief. 
Grave, earnest men who loved their cfiuntry and loved the 
people too, began to ask questions, and sought diligently (or 
the secret of these sorrows, and for some speedy way out of 
them. It was shown by the report of 1S40 that of ;ir22,ooo,ooo 
of taxes, at least ;t2o,ooo.ooo were collected on raw material 
and food. This fact w;is the inspiration of a great movement 
ti.> which Mr, Bright in the early days of his manhood paid 
the allegiance of an enthusiast. There existed an obnoxious 
tax on corn, whicii snme called a war tax, and others, a 
fanner's tax. and other- again a landlord's lax. But thousands 
believed that this tax on corn was the cnrse of the poor, and 
that so long as it remained unrepealed, it was vain to hope (or 
better times for the toiling classes. The AntL-Ci)rn-Law 
I^eague was formed, of which the lion. (Feorge V'illiers aiul 
Richard Cobden were the leading s]»irits. The pnliev i)f the 
l^eaguc was to educate public o[iinion nn liie ipie^tion at issue 
and so to reach by moral force, the I'ulers.if ilu- u;ilion. I''verv 
good cause needs ellicieni advocacv. and nn.u- kiu" 
better than Richard C.bilen. The wnrk was lairlv begui 
Richard Cnbden thought of John Bright, and fell assurer 
his advocacy would be of unspeakable value to the Lea] 
But Mr. Bright was al Leamington bearing the burdei 
great sorrow. He had jusl lost his voiuig wile. In these 
circumstances Mr. Cobden found him, and UTge<l hitu tn heal 
his sorrow by advocating tJie cause of the sorrowful. Tin- 
appeal was not in vain. For three years Mr. Bright traveled 
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all over England pleading for an intelligent protest against 
what he called the *' iniquitous and oppressive Corn laws." In 
these years he developed into the finished orator. And very 
few men in the last forty years have had such power over 
public audiences as " the fiery Quaker of the League." 

The work of the League was triumphant. After five years, 
struggle in Parliament, Sir Robert Peel brought in the bill of 
repeal that cost him his office, but won for him an enduring 
place in the hearts of the great masses of the English people. 

Mr. Bright was Member of Parliament for Manchester. 
But his independence and extreme radical views lost him his 
seat in the great cotton metropolis. He will be best known in 
history as ** The member for Birmingham." He was not only 
the member for Birmingham, but the idol of the overwhelming 
majority of the elector. Mr. Bright's services in the British 
Parliament can never be fully estimated. He was one of the 
persistent forces whose results are not easy to calculate. In 
debate he was almost always the pride of his friends, and not 
infrequently the terror of his opponents. He sat for years 
" below the gangway," a position that indicated his thorough 
independence and his extreme radical opinions. The boldest 
prophet would hardly have foretold that Mr. Bright would 
have been a Minister of the Crown. But the whirligig of time 
brings many changes. And Punch was little to blame when he 
laughed aloud and shook his jester's bells at Quaker John 
kissing hands in a bobtailed coat. Cromwell himself did no 
hate the House of Lords with a more godly hatred than the 
member for Birmingham. And noble lords felt generally 
that when the affairs of state got into the hands of such men as 
Gladstone and Bright, the country was doomed. Mr. Bright 
was always a friend of education and an enemy of war. He 
has again and again proved his strong regard and admiration 
for America. He pointed long years ago to the press of 
America and to the schools of America as sure guarantees that 
the people of this great Republic would be worthy of their 
birthright. When America was bleeding at every pore with the 
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terrors of civil war John Bright was on the sific of the Union, 
and protested with vehement eloquence against the recogni- 
tion of the South. Mr. Bright has managed somehow to hold 
a place in the hearts of the Irish people. He is about the only 
English statesman who has succeeded in that respect. And he 
is now seventy years old. His broad, genial face has mellowed 
with his advancing years. His hair is white as snow. Seventy 
years ! and through them all he has worn '■ the white flower of 
a blameless life." Many men have done the best work of their 
lives after their seventieth year. What work lies in store for 
Mr. Bright none can tell. He has done enough to entitle him 
to the gratitude of his country and his age. 
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PRINCE VON BISMARCK. 

^) ffiri'lIE name of Bismarck. Chancellor of the German Em- 
'•^Jrr P^^'^' '^ "'"^ "^ "^^ most remarkable names inscribed on 
% ^ tiie paijes of modern history. It has become a synonj-m 
STKcJ for all that is snbtle and far-scciiifj in statesmanship, 
[or all that is steadfast and determined in patriotism. It was 
line of tlic dreams of Bismarck's earlier years to see Germany 
a united empire, lie has lived to see that dream realized, and 
as lont; as the German empire lasts, and as lonjj as the German 
lanijuajie is spoken, as Innt; as the Rhine and the Danube roll 
unwan! to the sea, the name of tiiis illustrious Teuton Prince 
will he remembered and reverenced. 

( )tti) KdwanI 1^'opold Bismarck was born at Brandenbur<;, 
on tiic 1st (if April, in the year [S15. He comes of an old fam- 
ily, many members of which have won renown as soUliers and 
statesmen. Bismarck recei veil his education at I he Universities 
of Goltinj^en and Berlin. At Gricfswakl he studied law, and 
for a time lived a comparatively retired life on his estate. In 
1S47 he beifan to attract attention as an idtra-royalisl. In iS;i 
he was ajipoinied Chief Secretary of the Prussian Le^ration at 
the German Diet of Frankfurt. 1 1 ere he j;rave the first clear in- 
timalion of that zeal for the aj^^randizement of Prussia that 
;;rew into a perfect passion. In the Diet he fjave utterance to 
his toiij;-felt discontent at the predominance of Austria, and 
demanded equal rif^hts for Prussi.i. In 1S61, when William 1., 
wiio had been Prince Recent, became Kinjj, a new paj^e was 
turned in German history, and indeed, it mi^ht be added, that 
a now pa^e was turned in the whole of ^urope.^n history. The 
Kinir was well advanced in vears, but he was blessed with a 
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most vigorous and robust constitution, and with a mind as clear 
and vigorous. Kaiser William was quick to discern tliat Bis- 
marck was as consummate a statesman, as he was a loyal 
imperialist. 

In 1863, after having spent some time in St. Petersburg, he 
was sent as Ambassador to Paris, in order that he might pcr- 
tectly master the policies of the Tuillerics. This was a most 
sagacious appointment. Bismarck saw and heard and kept his 
own counsel. Indeed, a facetious German, not lon}j ago, when 
asked where the great power of Bismarck lav, replied, with a 
characteristic shrug of his shoulders: "Veil, he can hold his 
tongue in si-x languages." There is a great deal of truth under- 
Iving this joke. The reticence of the Prince Chancellor has 
done him and his country good service a thousand times, 

Bismarck first attracted general attention in connection with 
the Schleswig-Holsfein war, in December. 1863, The actual 
war settled very little; it was in the diplomatic war that fol- 
lowed, where the real lighting was done. IJistnarck was sum- 
moned to take the portfolio of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and the Presidency of the Cabinet. The strong, dominant will 
of the man was now brought into play. Not being able to pass 
the rc-organization bill and the budget, he closed the Chambers, 
and told the deputies that the King's government would be 
obliged to do without their sanction. This was a bold course 
to take, and would have been verv peril<ius to a weaker man. 
But Bismarck did not over-estimate his power. The army re- 
organization went on, and four or five sessions of Parliament 
were closed or dissolved in the same arbitrary manner. 
Throughout all the events which cndt-d in the humiliation of 
Austria, and the re-organization of Germanv under the leader- 
ship of Prussia, Bismarck was the guiding spirit: and such is 
the magic of success, that from being miiversally disliked, he 
came to be the most popular man in all Germany. So the 
whirligig of time brings its changes. Tliis apostle of abso- 
lutism has even won the homage of the most pronounced 
republics. 
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During the Franco-German War of 1 870-1 871, he was the 
spokesman of Germany, and it was he alone, who in February, 
1 87 1, dictated the galling terms of peace. He was subsequently 
created a Prince, and made Chancellor of the German Empire. 
He has had a fierce contest with the Catholic Church, and in 
July, 1872, took the strong course of expelling the Jesuits. 
In 1874 his life was attempted, but happily in vain. 

On the ist of April, 1885, he was most pleasantly assured 
of the unabated reverence in which he was held. It was his 
seventieth birthday, and all Germany did homage to the Prince, 
and from all quarters of the land, and from foreign lands the 
kindliest congratulations were sent to the venerable statesman. 
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LEON GAMBETTA. 



•ifio^'^^IBETTA, on whom, more than any other single 
j^ ''VJi ^^^"» ^^^ future of France seemed to depend, died at 
% wi the early age ol forty-four. Brilliant and successful at 
■ ;'^4'^ the bar, where he soon became conspicuous in the de- 
fense of Radicals, liepublicans, and others charged with olTenses 
against the Empire, it was not long before he was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly. There, within a few months, he made a 
fierce attack on the ministry of M. OUivier, uttering in one of 
his speeches the daring prophecy that the time would soon 
come when the French people would demand the establishment 
of a Republic ; and that such a government would be estal>- 
lished without bloodshed. The time came much sooner than he 
anticipated. In 1870 the Franco-Prussian war led to the speedy 
overthrow of Napoleon. France, without an executive head, 
with a victorious foreign foe in possession of a large portion 
of its territory — and marching on Paris, — with threatened an- 
archy at home, seemed lost beyond redemption. Then Gam- 
betta, who was already- the idol of the French Republicans, be- 
came a tower of national refuge. He was prominent in the or- 
ganization of the government of the National Defense, under 
which he was appointed Minister of the Interior. At r)nce he 
became conspicuous for his grasp of all the elements that en- 
tered into the unhappy state of public affairs ; for his great or- 
ganizing faculties ; for his energy, daring and ability to inspire 
hope and courage in those around him. During the terrible 
siege of Paris, when the German forces had sealed up every 
exit, serious misunderstanding arose between the Committee of 
National Defense in the beleaguered citv and the Delegate 
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GovLTnmciit at Tours, which represented the nation at large. 
It was (if the iitiiiDst importance that a full cx])lanation of the 
ciimiitiiin of Paris be cimvcvcd to the government at Tours, 
and a plan of co-operation be reached. Gambctta volunteered 
to quit Paris by balloiin, and haviiifj been clothed with full au- 
thority to represent his colleagues, he left the city on October 
7th. 1S70. pass-jd over the Prussian lines, and reached Tours that 
evening in safetv. From this time on for several months he 
was virtuallv Dictator of all France not actually under the heel 
of the invaders. He called on the French people to resist the 
foe to the bitter end. Without an exchequer, with scarcely 
any troops but raw recruits — nearly all the regular army hav- 
ing been made prisoners of war. or being out on parole, — he 
kept up a desperate, but unavailing struggle against the thor- 
nughlv disciplined and magiiiticcntlv conducted German army. 
Hushed with a long series uf astonishing victories, but was at 
last forced to yield to the will of a uiajority of his countrymen, 
as expressed by their leaders, and sec France submit to the hu- 
miliating treaty wiiieli ended the war. He protested, however, 
to the last : and oiilv retired from command when the Govern- 
ment had stripped him of all authoritv. l>eei»ly mortilied. he 
withdrew himself from his country for a time. But when the 
time came lo substitute a permanent form ot government for 
the provisioTial form instituted duriiig the war. tiambetta reap- 
peared, going from iilace to place throughout the south of 
France, as the apostle of Keiniblieanism. To no other single 
person is that countrv so much indebted as to him for the re- 
suits of the election of iS/2. which determined that France 
should be a Republic. 

Although, iargelv through the efforts of M. Gambctta and 
his political friends, the government of France had become 
Republican, there was a strong conservative element at the 
head of the Slate in tlie person of the first President, M. Thiers, 
and his pnnci[)al sujjportei's, while Gambetta's Republicanism 
was of the radical sort. This led him into opposition to the 
Thiers' pulicv, so that he must be held responsible, at least in 
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part, for having so strengthened the hands of the reactionary 
party, consisting of the Bonapartists, Orleanists and Legitimists, 
as to force the President to resign. Gambetta had long been a 
leader of the ** Irreconcilables." When Marshal McMahon had 
been elevated to the Presidency, and had surrounded himself 
with a ministry tainted with imperialistic sympathies, Gambetta 
joined the party of M. Thiers, known as the " Opportunists.'* 
Thenceforward, to the death of Thiers, September 3d, 1877, 
these two great men acted in hearty concert. The consequence 
was the grand triumph that same year of the Republic over all 
the reactionary influences, backed as they were by the power 
of the President ; resulting eventually in the resignation of 
MacMahon and the elevation of M. Grevy to the seat of 
honor, as President of the French Republic — an honor which 
he owed, in a great measure, to the influence of Gambetta in 
the Assembly. That body raised their favorite to the place 
vacated by M. Grevy, then presiding. The manner in which 
Gambetta presided over this Assembly, characterized as it is 
by violence of debate and a measure of license that amounts at 
times almost to frenzy, surprised even his friends, both at home 
and abroad, by its impartiality, firmness and wisdom. 

Disappointed in M. Grevy *s conservatism, Gambetta at last 
threw his tremendous influence against the policy of the admin- 
istration, and finally forced the resignation of the ministry, 
September 23, 1880. Thereupon the President called upon him 
to undertake the formation of a new ministry. It was now gen- 
erally believed that Gambetta would use this position to accom- 
plish great reforms, and fulfill some of the hopes of strengthen- 
ing the foreign influence of France which are so fondly cher- 
ished by the masses of the French people. Unfortunately, he 
made an unwise choice of his associates in the ministrv, who, 
with rare exceptions, could not be regarded as men of emi- 
nence, and were looked upon Vather as intended to be the tools 
of their ambitious and somewhat dictatorial chief. In the short 
period of about two months, so many of his friends in the As- 
sembly had placed themselves in opposition to his policy, and 
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SO bitter had his enemies become, that he was defeated in that 
bociy on a Government measure by such a tlccisiie vote as left 
him no alternative but to resign. The ministry that succeeded 
Gambetta's survived only until the 5th of the following August, 
having disgusted France by its weak foreign policy, and the 
unsatisf actor v manner in which it dealt with t!ie financial con- 
dition of the Government. When Gambetta's mortal illness 
fell upon him. the eyes not only of France but of the world, 
were turned toward him as the destined head of the Republic. 
France has not been in a more un(|uiet. nmre thoroughly un- 
satisfactory political condition for years, and the death of Gam- 
betta materially increased the unccrtaintj' of her future. While 
he survived, the maintenance of the Republic against all inim- 
ical forces was considered certain. Americans will hope that it 
is still so; but yet no one can say who is worthy to wear the 
fallen mantle of the great French .statesman who has passed 
away. Ganibetia livinj; was an inspiration, the hope and idol, 
c)f the F"rcnch parly in the conquered provinces, and of the 
-Vlsiiee- Lorraine element in France, ft may be. therefore, that 
his death secures a prolongation of that pacific foreign policy 
under which France has prospered so wimderfully in the in- 
<lustries, commerce, the prnmotion of public education, and all 
the arts and sciences. It may tend, also, to the softening of the 
asperities of the irreconcilable factions of the Rejiublican party, 
and a closer union of all the supporters of the Republic. If so, 
then as Gambetta did not live in vain, he has not died in vain. 
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Poetry is the morning dream of great minds. — Alphonse La- 

MARTINE. 

Poets are all who love, who feel great truths, and tell them. — 
Philip James Bailey. 

Poetry is something to make us wiser and better, by continually 
revealing those types of beauty and truth which God has put in men's 
souls. — James Russell Lowell. 
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LORD BYRON. 




EORGE NOEL GORDON BYRON was born in 
London on the 22d of January, 1788. He was the 
only son of John Byron, a Captain in the Guards, 
and Catharine Gordon, a Scotch heiress, of Aber- 
deenshire. His mother and father lived unhappily together. 
The mother possessed an ungovernable temper, and the father 
was a profligate and a gambler who squandered his wife's for- 
tune. The result was a separation, and the wife went to Aber- 
deen with her son, their only support being a slender income 
of ^^130 a year. In 1798, when ten years old, the son succeeded 
to the title of Lord Byron, and to the estate of Newstead Abbey, 
near Nottingham, and thither the mother and son removed, the 
youthful peer being sent to school, first to Dulwich, and after- 
ward to Harrow. In 1805 he went to Cambridge University, 
and two years later he published his Hours of Idleness, a vol- 
ume of youthful poems of no very remarkable merit. An ad- 
verse criticism of the work, which appeared in the Edinburgh 
RcvieWy from the pen of Brougham, called forth the reply, Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, a vigorous satire which at 
once gained the ear of the public. Byron now (i 809-1 1) made 
an extensive tour in Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Turkey ; and 
in 18 12, soon after his return, the publication of two cantos of 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage took the town by storm. In his 
own words, he awoke one morning and found himself famous. 
In 181 5 Lord Byron married Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke. The union, however, proved an unfortunate 
one, lasting only a year. In January, 1816, about a month after 
the birth of her daughter, Augusta Ada (the Ada of Childe 
Harold), Lady Byron left her husband, ostensibly for the pur- 
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pose of paying a visit to her parents. On her way she wrote 
an affectionate letter to him, bejjinning " Dear Dick " and signed 
"Your Pippin.** To his roof, however, she never returned. 
Owing to her silence, the cause of the rupture has been 
shrouded in a mystery which has not yet been satisfactorily 
unraveled. To the storm of obloqyy with which he was 
assailed he bowed, and in 1816 he left England never to re- 
turn. As he himself justly said : '" I felt that if what was whis- 
pered and muttered and murmured was true, I was unfit for Eng- 
land ; if false, England was unfit for me; I withdrew.** 

He went first to Switzerland, next to Italy, and finally to 
Greece. The period between his departure from England and 
his death was that in which he produced his greatest poetical 
work, including, among a multitude of poems and dramas, the 
third and fourth cantos of Childe Harold, Manfred, Cain, Don 
Juan, and The Vision of Judgment, the greatest satire of mod- 
ern times. In 1823 he sailed for Greece to aid the patriots in 
their struggle for freedom ; and here he died of fever on the 
19th of April, 1824. His last intelligible words related to his 
wife, his sivSter, and his child. His body was taken to England, 
and being refused a resting place in Westminster Abbey, was 
buried in the village church at Hucknall, near Ncwstead. 

On the question of Byron's place in English literature, for- 
eign criticism sides with Mr. Arnold rather than Mr. Swin- 
burne. Goethe even ranks Byron before Wordsworth, as the 
greatest English ])oet since Milton: and Heinrich Heine, who 
hated England and things English with a perfect hatred, is fain 
to make an exception in favor of Byron, whom he terms '* the 
};rreatest elemental force of the nineteenth centurv." Even Mr. 
vSwinburne himself is constrained to admit that Byron's i)oetry 
possesses the supreme virtues of "sincerity and strength." 

Twenty years ago, and more, I remember being one of a 
merry j)artv starting out on a visit to Newstead Abbey, the 
home of the illustrious Lord Byron. It was a lovely October 
morning when we left the ancient town of Nottingham ; our 
way was over a part of Sherwood Forest, where Robin Hood 
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and Little John had made the wild woods echo with their hunt- 
ing songs. In some parts of the forest, the caves still were to 
be seen, where these wild roysterers of the olden time were 
wont to lie in wait for sonic " fat friar," or purse-proud abbot, 
that they might relieve them of their superfluous wealth. The 
day was one of those riqh autumn days, in which it seems as if 
the glories of all seasons meet and blend, to show how fair and 
beautiful the world can be. 

"The leaves were pnlin" yellow, 
And trembling into red." 

It was a merry party — youth and beauty side by side — 
and I, on my way back to college, after the long vacation, felt 
all a student's enthusiasm to visit the home and the last rest- 
ing-place of the author of " Childe Harold." \Vc arrived at 
Newstead a little Ixrfore nnon, and were permitted to wander 
all about the early home of this unhappy child of genius. 
Quaint and venerable, the abbey has no particular attractions 
of its own to awaken admiration. But if the prison of Chillon 
was a sacred place because Bonnivard trod its " floor into an 
altar," appealing thus •■ from tyranny to God," Newstead was 
sacred to mc because associated with one whose genius the 
world must admire spite of all prejudices, and whose life re- 
mains one of the saddest stories of modern days. It was here 
the deformed boy first breathed the inspiration of the poet; 
along these garden-walks, his measured tread kept time with 
the music that breathed and hurned within him. By tlial sun- 
dial, covered now with the soft, kindly mosses, young Gordon 
stood and looked out upcm a turbulent, slmmy life. On this 
rude garden seat, he sat and poured into the patient car of Au- 
gusta, the only real friend he had in those years, all tlie story of 
his sad heart. Here, in the very garden that ccliocd ihe sighs 
of the despairing young poet. I could not but feci s:id. For 
Byron was cursed in his cariy youth by tlie cruel coldness of 
those who ought to have been his best and truest frien<ls. Mis 
*1 sins were many in the after davs. But the seeds, of which thev * 
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were the harvest, were sown by other hands in this very abbey. 
His mother seemed half-ashamed of him, and did not hide her 
feelings. The woman he loved and worshiped, and who had 
answered back his love with pledges of eternal fidelity, forsook 
him with a sneer on her proud lips, when a wealthier suitor 
came. Who can wonder that Byron became a cynic? Who 
can wonder that he should become the Poet of Despair? I 
plucked an ivy leaf from near the poet*s window, which kept 
green in my pleasant study-window through many a changing 
year. I never looked at it but I thought of Newstead, and of 
its gifted lord, and of that sad verse — saddest of all things 
Byron ever wrote^a wail of a broken heart, bleeding drop by 
drop: 

" My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The buds and blooms of joy are gone; 
The worm, the canker and the grief. 
Are mine alone!" 

After a few hours spent at Newstead, our party journeyed 
to the little village of Hucknall Torkard, where all that is mor- 
tal of the greatest genius of his age is peacefully resting. The 
peaceful village church, the plain marble slab that points out 
his grave, reminded me of the quiet resting-place of that great- 
est poet of the ages, down at Stratford-on-Avon. And stand- 
ing by Byron's grave, I could not help quoting Shakespeare's 
words : 

" After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well." 

The latter davs of Lord Bvron were radiant with romance. 
He conceived a burning enthusiasm for the Greeks; and no 
Grecian of them all was more earnest and patriotic than Byron, 
He inspired the Greeks with courage, and would have been as 
intrepid in the field as he was inspiring in his song. The 
Greeks never forget. Tidings come from that far-away classic 
land that a statue to Lord Byron has just been erected at Mis- 
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solonghi, where Byron spent the last years of his life, and where 
he died. 

We conclude this brief sketch with two of Byron's best 
known brief poems : 



SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Runs mellowed to that tender lisfht 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half-impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o'er her face: 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place 

And on that cheek, and o'er that brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent. 




THE WILD GAZELLE. 

The wild gazelle on Judah's hills 

Exulting yet may bound. 
And drink from all the living rills 

That gush on holy ground; 
Its airy step and glorious eye. 
May glance in tameless transport by:- 
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A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 

Hath Judah witnessed there; 
And o'er her scenes of lost delight, 

Inhabitants more fair. 
The cetlara wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah's statelier maids are gone! 

More blest each palin that shades those plains 

Than Israel's scattered race; 
For, taking root, it tliere remains 

In solitary K''"ce; 
It can nut quit his place ol' birth. 
It will not live in other earth. 

But we must wander witheringly. 

In other lands tudie; 
And where our fathci's' ashes he 

Our own may iii-vtr lit-: 
Our teinplt; hath not left a stone. 
And mockery sits on Salem's throne. 
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T the head of living American poets stands James 
Russell Lowell. He was born at Elmwood, near Cam- 
bridge, February 22, 1819. He came of a family already 
famous in the annals of earlier American history. For 
many interesting facts concerning the Lowell family we 
are indebted to an able and exhaustive article in The Weekly 
Magazvie. 

Prominent among the many families of Massachusetts em- 
inent through several generations for high character and 
talents, may be ranked the Lowells. It well illustrates the 
cumulative effects of genius and culture, and the old saying 
that " blood will tell." 

Percival Lowell, the progenitor of the Massachusetts Low- 
ells, was an English merchant, who came to the colony and 
settled at Newbury as early as 1637. Fifteen of his descendants 
have been graduates of Harvard. 

The first to attain national distinction was John Lowell. 
LL. D., born in 1760. He graduated from Harvard, studied 
law, located at Boston, where he soon took a prominent posi- 
tion in the political affairs of the colony. As delegate to the 
convention which framed the constitution of Massachusetts, he 
caused to be inserted in the *' Bill of Rights" the clause, '* All 
men are born free and equal." This was intended as a blow at 
the institution of slaverv, which then had a foothold in Massa- 
chusetts. After the constitution had been adopted, he publicly 
offered his legal services to aid any person who desired to ac- 
quire personal freedom under this clause. In 1783 the Su- 
preme Court established his construction of the constitution, 
which abolished slavery in the old Commonwealth. 
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John Lowell was also a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and after the establishment of the Supreme Court, he 
was appointed by the President one of its justices. Three of 
his sons, John, Charles and Francis, attained eminence. John, 
the eldest, jfraduated from Harvard, studied law, and added to 
his culture by foreign travel. Politics was his favorite study 
and pureuit. Although he invariably declined public office for 
himself, hejjreatly helped to mould public opinion through his 
political essays, published principally in pamphlet form, and in 
the Xorih Amcrkan Rccicu.' ; and it is said that no man in New 
England carried with him a greater weight of influence. He 
was n<it only the champion of political rights, but he was also 
the friend and patron of learning and Ihc arts. To him, Boston 
is chiefly indebted for the foundation of the Athenxum. In 
him, as in his distinguished father, we find all the elements 
which go to make \x\i a great public character. 

The next brother of the above, Francis Cabot Lowell, 
became a merchant of Boston. 1 le established the first cotton 
factory in America, and the city of Lowell is named in his 
homir. His son, John Lowell, Jr., received, according to the 
family custom, a liberal education, having graduated (rom 
Harvard. He afterward engaged in commercial jinrsuits. 
After the early death of his wife and children, he devoted his 
life to travel. It is relate<l that he made his will amid the 
ruins of Thebes. One of his l>equests provided the sum of 
SjjO.ooo to be applied toward founding in his native eitv <if 
Boston, courses of jiopular lectures on Theology. Litn-rature 
and Science. Lowell Institute is the result of this bequest. 

.\ third son of Judge Joim Lowell was Charles, the father 
of the poet. He also graduated from Harvard, and afterward 
studied law, which he finally abandone<l for theology. After 
several vears spent in travel and study abroad, he returned to 
Boston and was settled as pastor ^ner the West Church (Con- 
servative Unitarian) January i. 1806: here he preached for 
over fifty years. 

We now come to James UusscU, who was born February 
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22, 1819 — the most perfect blossom from this fine old stock. 
He graduated from Harvard in his nineteenth year, and read 
the class poem. In the light of his subsequent productions, it 
is of interest to note that it was said to contain " much vigorous 
satire and sharp wit.'* He studied law and was admitted to 
the bar ; but the charms of literature led him, soon after having 
opened an office in Boston, to abandon the law and devote him- 
self to a literary career. He brought to this congenial work a 
vigorous understanding, a brilliant imagination, fine suscepti- 
bilities, and a sturdy respect for human rights — the rich inheri- 
tance of his fathers. 

His first publication, a volume of poems entitled " A Year's 
Life," was dedicated to William Page, the artist, and a life-long 
friend. When in his twenty-fourth year, he undertook the 
publication of a magazine called '* The Pioneer." Although 
it numbered among its contributors Hawthorne, Poe, and W. 
W. Story, the artist, it only survived some three months. 
The following year he published the " Legend of Brittany," 
" Prometheus,'* and other poems, many of which embodied his 
strong anti-slavery sentiments ; these helped to fan that flame 
which finally consumed the hated institution. 

A book of essays entitled ** Conversations on Some of the 
Old Poets ;*' *' A Vision of Sir Launfel," a poem founded on 
the Search for the Holy Grail, and a third volume of miscel- 
laneous poems ; '* Bigelow Papers," a political satire in verse, 
written in the Yankee dialect ; ** A Fable for Critics," a re- 
view of contemporaneous writers which was at first published 
anonymously, followed in rapid succession. 

After these prolific years came a twelve months' tour in 
Europe. Soon after his return he gave at Lowell Institute a 
series of twelve lectures on the British Poets, which at once 
established his reputation as a critic and reviewer. About this 
time the poet Longfellow resigned the chair of Modern Lan- 
guages and Belles-Lettres at ILarvard, and Mr. Lowell was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. He returned to Europe and spent a 
year in special studies for his new work. Mr. Lowell has been 
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a frequent contributor to the leading magazines. He was the 
first editor of the Atlantic, which, under his vigorous and dis- 
criminating management, became one of the leading literary 
magazines of America. His works have been republished and 
extensively read abroad. 

His later poems, ** The Cathedral/' suggested by a visit to 
Chartres ; ** Under the Willows ;'* the " Memorial** poems ; and 
especially his noble ** Commemoration Ode," which embodies 
the loftiest ideas of the patriot, mark the breadth and maturity 
of his thought and culture. His more important contributions 
to our prose literature are *' Fireside Travels," *' My Study 
Windows," and ** Among My Books," First and Second Series. 
Besides essays upon miscellaneous subjects, these embrace his 
studies of the English poets — Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Drydcn, Pope, and Wordsworth, also reviews of Lessing 
and Dante. Great as a poet, Mr. Lowell must also be ranked as 
a master in prose, so splendid is the diction, so vigorous the 
thought, so subtle the analysis, so bracing the moral sentiment. 

Mr. Lowell, who has been for the past four years Ameri- 
can Minister at the Court of St. James. England, has added 
largelv to his fame as a courteous gentleman, and a distinguished 
scholar. During his residence in England he has had many 
literary honors thrust upon him. He was elected Lord Rector 
of the University of St. Andrews, and was appointed to unveil 
memorial busts of Samuel Pcpys. and James Fielding. He was 
also present at the unveiling of the memorial tablet to Henry 
Wadsworth Loni^fcllow, in Westminster Abbey, and made a 
characteristic s])eech. 

Durini^ Mr. Lowell's residence in London he was unfor- 
tunate enough to lose his wife. This was to him a most dis 
tressing affliction, but it served as an o[)portunitv for his many 
friends to show the (lee[) and tender syni;:athy they had for 
him. The Queen, Mr. Ciladstone, the Lord Bishop of London, 
and thousands of less note, sent letters of condolence to the 
sorrowing ])()et. 

We aj)pend one of his most popular and impressive poems: 
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THE HERITAGE. 

The rich man's son inherits lands, 

And piles of brick and stone and gold; 

And he inherits soft, white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold. 
Nor dares to wear a garment old; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One would not care to hold in fee. 

The rich man's son inherits cares: 

The bank may break, the factory burn; 

Some breath may burst his bubble shares; 
And soft, white hands would hardly earn 
A living that would suit his turn; 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

One would not care to hold in fee. 

The rich man's son inherits wants: 
His stomach craves for dainty fare; 

With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy-chair; 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

One would not care to hold in fee. 

What does the poor man's son inherit? 

Stout muscles and a sinewy heart; 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 

King of two hands he does his part 

In every useful toil and art; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What does the poor man's son inherit? 

Wishes o'erjoyed with humble things; 
A rank adjudged by toil-worn merit; 

Content that from employment springs; 
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A heart that in his labor sings; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What does the poor man's son inherit? 
A patience learned by being poor ; 

Courage, if sorrow comes, to bear it; 
A fellow feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

O rich man's son ! there is a toil 
That with all other level stands; 

Large charity doth never soil, 

But only whitens soft, white hands; 
That is the best crop from the lands; 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 

O poor man's son! scorn not thy state; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 

In merely being rich and great; 

Work only makes the soul to shine. 
And makes rest fragrant and benign; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Worth being poor to hold in fee. 

Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in tlie earth at last; 

Both children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast. 
By record of a well-filled past; 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 
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RT BURNS. 




V^^OBERT BURNS was born on the 2Sth of January, 1759, 

^fE| ^^ ^^ humble cottage on the banks of the Doon, about 

S)^S two miles to the south of the town of Ayr. There was 

JL r" something romantic in an accident which befell him 

before he had concluded his first week's experience in the 

world. The frail abode in which he first saw the light, and 

which had been erected by the hands of his father, gave way 

at midnight, and the infant and his mother had to be conveyed 

through a storm to the shelter of a neighboring cottage. 

The father of the poet, William Burness, — such was the 
original spelling of the name — was the son of a farmer in Kin- 
cardineshire, whence he removed at the age of nineteen, in 
consequence of the poverty of his family. 

When the poet was a little over six years old, his father 
removed to the farm of Mount Oliphant, in the parish of A}t, 
on which he was placed by the kindness of a Mr. Ferguson, to 
whom he had acted as gardener. The change, however, was 
not for the better. Mr. Ferguson died, and his affairs fell into 
the hands of a factor who treated Burness with great harshness. 

On being driven from Mount Oliphant, Burness went with 
his family, about 1772, to Lochlea, in the parish of Tarbolton^ 
and for a time succeeded better in the world. His sons were 
placed under the care of a teacher called Murdoch, who was 
engaged to instruct the children of the farmers at Lochlea. 
Murdoch has given a very interesting account of Robert Bums 
and his brother about this time. "Gilbert,'* he says, ''always 
appeared to me to possess a more lively imagination, and to be 
far more the wit than Robert. I attempted to teach them a 
little church music. Here they were left far behind by all the 
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rest of the school. Robert's ear, in particular, was remarkably 
dull, and his voice untunable. It was long before I could get 
them to distinguish one tune from another. Robert's counte- 
nance was generally grave, and expHpive, of a serious, contem- 
plative, and thoughtful mind ; GilflVs face said, * Mirth, with 
thee I mean to live;' and certainlyfTf any person who knew 
the boys, had been asked which of them was the most likely to 
court the Muses, he would never have guessed that Robert had 
a propensity of that kind." 

Of himself at this period. Bums says : *' I was by no means 
a favorite with anybody. I was a good deal noted for a reten- 
tive memory, a stubborn, sturdy something in my disposition, 
and an enthusiastic idiot piety. I say idiot piety, because I was 
then but a child. Though it cost the schoolmaster some 
thrashings, I made an excellent English scholar; and by the 
time I was ten or eleven years of age I was a critic in substan- 
tives, verbs, and participles. 

** In mv infant and b(^vish davs, too, I owed much to an old 
woman who resided in the family, remarkable for her ignorance, 
credulity, and superstition. She had, I suppose, the largest 
collection in the country of tales and songs concerning devils, 
ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, 
cll-candlcs, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, giants, 
enchanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. This culti- 
vated the latent seeds of poetry ; but had so strong an effect on 
niv imagination, that to this hour, in my nocturnal rambles, I 
sometimes keep a sharp look-out in suspicious places; and 
though nobody can be more skeptical than I am in such matters, 
yet it takes an effort of i.)hilosoj)hy to shake off these idle terrors. 

" The earliest composition that I recollect taking pleasure 
ill was The Vision of MirzaJi, and a hymn of Addison's, begin- 
ning, IIoi^' arc Thy servants blest, O Lord! 1 particularly 
remember <.)ne half-stanza which was music to my boyish ears — 

' For thouij;ii on dreadful whirls wc hung 
High on the broken wave — ' 
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I met with these pieces in Mason s English Collection, one of my 
school-books. 

** The first two books 1 ever read in private, and which gave 
me more pleasure than any two books I ever read since, were 
The Life of Hannibal^ and The History of Sir William Wallace, 
Hannibal gave my young ideas such a turn, that I used to strut 
in raptures up and down after the recruiting drum and bagpipe, 
and wish myself tall enough to be a soldier ; while the story of 
Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice into my veins, which will 
boil along there till the flood-gates of life shut in eternal rest." 

Burns made his first attempt at verse-writing before he 
had reached his sixteenth year. It was inspired by his partner 
in the labors of the harvest, a bewitching creature a year 
younger than himself, " a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass," whose 
charms he celebrated in the little ballad, *' O once I loved a 
bonnie lass." 

"Among her other love-inspiring qualities," says Burns, for 
we must give the incident in his own words, " she sang sweetly ; 
and it was her favorite reel to which I attempted giving an 
embodied vehicle in rhyme. 

** I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that I could 
make verses like printed ones, composed by men who had 
Greek and Latin ; but my girl sung a song which was said to 
be composed by a country laird's son, on one of his father's 
maids with whom he was in love ; and I saw no reason why I 
might not rhyme as well as he ; for, excepting that he could 
shear sheep and cast peats, his father living in the moorlands, he 
had no more scholarcraft than myself. Thus with me began 
love and poetry." 

In his seventeenth year he began to attend a country 
dancing school, and his doing so was in direct opposition to the 
wishes of his father, " My father," says Burns, ** was subject 
to strong passions ; from this instance of disobedience he took 
a sort of dislike to me, which I believe was one cause of the 
dissipation which marked my succeeding years. I say dissipa- 
tion, comparatively with the strictness and sobriety and 
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regularity of Presbyterian country life; for though the will-o'- 
thc-wisp meteors of thoughtless whim were almost the sole 
lights of my path, yet early ingrained piety and virtue kept me 
for several years afterward within the line of innocence. 

** The great misfortune of my life," he continues, " was to 
want an aim. I had felt early some stirrings of ambition, but 
they were the blind gropings of Homer's Cyclops round the 
walls of his cave. I saw my father's situation entailed on me 
perpetual labor. The only two oi)enings by which I could enter 
the temple of Fortune was the gate of niggardly economy, or 
the path of little chicanery bargain-making. The first is so 
contracted an aperture, I could never squeeze myself into it ; 
the last I always hated — there was contamination in the very 
entrance ! Thus abandoned of aim or view in life, with a strong 
appetite for sociability, as well from native hilarity as from a 
pride of observation and remark ; a constitutional melancholy 
or hypochondriasm that made mc fly solitude ; add to these in- 
centives to social life my reputation for bookish knowledge, a 
certain wild logical talent, and a strength of thought something 
like the rudiments of good sense ; and it will not seem surprising 
that I was generally a welcome guest where 1 visited, or any 
great wonder that, always where tw(j or three met together, 
there was I among them. But far beyond all other impulses of 
my heart, was /ui pcucJiant d I \uiorablc inoitic du genre humain, 

** My lieart was completely tinder, and was eternally lighted 
up by some goddess or other; and as in every other warfare in 
this world, my fortune was various. Sometimes I was received 
with favor, and sometimes 1 was mortified with a repulse. At 
the plough, scythe, or reap hook, I feared no competitor, and 
thus 1 set absolute want at defiance ; and as I never cared 
further lor my labors than while I was in actual exercise, I 
spent the evenings in the way after my own heart. 

*' A country lad seldom carries on a love adventure without 
an assisting confidant. I possessed a curiosity, zeal and intrepid 
dexterity that recommended me as a proper second on these 
occasions; and I dare say I felt as much pleasure in being in 
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the secret of half the loves of the parish of Tarbolton, as ever 
did statesman in knowing the intrigues of half the courts of 
Europe." 

The account of the poet's early habits given by his brother 
will be read with interest. **The seven years/* he says, ** we 
lived in Tarbolton parish, extending from the seventeenth to 
the twenty-fourth year of my brother's age, were not marked 
by much literary improvement ; but during this time the foun- 
dation was laid of certain habits in my brother's character 
which afterward became but too prominent, and which malice 
and envy have taken delight to enlarge on. Though, when 
young, he was bashful and awkward in his intercourse with 
women, yet when he approached manhood his attachment to 
their society became very strong, and he was constantly the 
victim of some fair enslaver. The symptoms of his passion 
were often such as nearly to equal those of the celebrated Sap- 
pho. I never indeed knew that he ' fainted, sank, and died 
away,' but the agitations of his mind and body exceeded any- 
thing of the kind I ever knew in real life. 

" He had always a particular jealousy of people who were 
richer than himself, or who had more consequence in life. His 
love, therefore, rarely settled on persons of this description. 
When he selected any one out of the sovereignty of his good 
pleasure to whom he should pay his particular attention, she 
was instantly invested with a sufficient stock of charms, out of 
the plentiful stores of his own imagination ; and there was often 
a great dissimilitude between his fair captivator, as she ap- 
peared to others, and as she seemed when invested with the at- 
tributes he gave her." 

In Robert's twentv-fifth vear his father died, full of sor- 
rows and apprehensions for his gifted son. Of this event he 
thus feelingly speaks : "On the 13th of February I lost the 
best of fathers. Though, to be sure, we have had h)ng warn- 
ing of the impending stroke, still the feelings pf nature claim 
their part ; and I can not recollect the tender endearments and 
parental lessons of the best of friends and the ablest of instruc- 
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tors without feeling what the calmer dictates of reason would 
perhaps condemn.*' His beautiful epitaph on — 

" The tender father and the gen'rous friend, 

The pitying heart that felt for human woe, 
The dauntless heart that feared no human pride. 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe," 

is well known, and forms a pathetic proof of his filial love. 

In 1786 the first volume of his poems was printed. This 
volume contained, amongst other poems, the following world- 
wide favorites: The Tiva Dogs; The Author s Prayer; The Ad- 
dress to the Deil; The Vision and the Dream; Halloice'en; The 
Cotter s Saturday Night; the lines To a Mouse, and To a Daisy; 
Scotch Drink; Man luas made to Mourn; The Epistle to Davie, and 
some of his most popular songs. 

In 1787 the second edition of his poems was published, the 
proceeds of the sales of which realized for their author about 
$2,500. In June, 1788, Burns married Jean Armour. 

In 1791 he wrote Tam O'Shanter ; and the same year he 
went to reside in Dumfries. Here Burns spent the remainder 
of his sad life. The following letter to Alexander Cunningham 
speaks more than all other words could express : 

February 25, 1794. 

" Canst thou minister to a mind diseased ? Canst thou speak 
l>eacc and rest to a soul tosscil on a sea of troubles, without one 
friendly star to jjuide lier course, and dreailing that the next surge may 
overwhelm her? Of late, a number of domestic vexations, and some 
pecuniary share in the ruin of these cursed times — losses which, though 
trifling, were what I could ill bear — liave so irritated me, that my feel- 
ings at times could only be envied hy a reprobate spirit listening to the 
sentence that dooms it to perdition. Are you deep in the language of 
consolation? I have exhausted in reflection every topic of comfort, 
A heart at ease would have been charmed with mv sentiments and 
reasonings; but as to myself, I was like Judas Iscariot preaching the 
gospel. * * Still there arc two great pillars that bear us up amid 
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the wreck of misfortune and misery. The one is composed of a cer- 
tain noble, stubborn something in man, known by the names of Cour- 
age, Fortitude, Magnanimity. The other is made up of those feelings 
and sentiments which, however the skeptic may deny them, or the en- 
thusiast may disfigure them, are yet, I am convinced, original and 
component parts of the human soul, those senses of the mind — if I may 
be allowed the expression — which connect us with, and link us to 
those awful obscure realities — an all powerful and equally beneficent 
God, and a world to come, beyond death and the grave. The first 
gives the nerve for combat, while a ray of hope beams on the field ; 
the last pours the balm of comfort into the wounds which time can 



never cure." 




On the 2ist of July, 1796, the sufferings of this great but 
ill-fated genius were terminated, and a life was closed in which 
virtue and passion had been at perpetual variance. His re 
mains were consigned to the earth with the solemnities of a 
public funeral, which was rendered remarkably imposing by 
the voluntary attendance of a vast multitude of persons of all 
ranks from every part of the surrounding country. 

Not long ago a bust of the poet, by Sir John Steele, R. A., 
was unveiled in Westminster Abbey ; in unveiling this memento 
of Scotland's sweetest singer the Dean closed an impressive ad- 
dress with these words : 

" We need not, I think, regret' that such homage may seem at 
first sight somewhat tardy. If all but ninety years have passed since 
your poet's death, we may remember that for a century and a half the 
dust of Chaucer lay unmarked and unhonored by any monument. 
Nearly as long a period went by before any record of Shakspearc 
found a place upon our walls. Even Milton's name was for more 
than two generations unnoticed, except for a passing reference in the 
inscription to a forgotten poet. And of Burns, as of his great brother 
poets, no verdict of posterity will reverse our judgment. The three 
generations that have passed since the death of the Ayrshire peasant 
saddened Scotland and smote the heart of England with the thought 
** of mighty poets in their misery dead," have only increased the in- 
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terest of mankind in the man, have only raised the deliberate estimate 
of his marvelous genius. 

And we, as we shall stand for a moment in silence by a bust 
which may recall, we trust, to far-off ages, if not the " large dark eye 
which glowed," as the greatest of his countrymen said, "literally 
glowed when he spoke with feeling and interest," yet, at least, the 
massive countenance with strength and shrewdness in every lineament, 
may ask that the poet's best legacies to his race — all that is good, and 
beautiful, and noble in his poems — may long invigorate, and enrich, 
and delight mankind in every corner of the world where his tongue 
is spoken — that all that iS misleading or lowering may die out of 
men's hearts. And for himself, with all his splendid gifts, his great 
qualities, his indisputable virtues, his indisputable frailties and faults, 
let us be content — in the words of a poet who was dear to him in his 
youth, and whose monument will lie not far from his own — let us be 
content to leave them 

In their dread abode, 
Where they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of their Father and their God." 

We quote the following well known poems: 

AULD LANG SYNE. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never l>rought to min' ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And davs o' auld \i\n<x syne? 

CHORl'S. 

For auld lanii^ syne, my dear, 

For auld lang syne, 
We'll lake a cup o' kindness yet 

For aul<l lanj' svne. 

We twa hae run about the braes, 
And puM the go wans fine; 
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But we've wandered mony a weary foot 
Sin' auld lang syne. 

We twa hae paidl't i' the burn, 

Frae jnornin' sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid hae roared 

Sin' auld lang syne. 

And here's a hand, my trusted frere. 

And gie's a hand o' thine; 
And we'll tak a right guid wallie-waught 

For auld lang syne. 

And surely ye'll be your pint-stoup. 

And surely I'll be mine; 
And we'll tak a cup o' kindness yet 

For auld lang syne. 



MARY MORISON. 

O, Mary, at thy window be. 

It is the wished, the trysted hour, 
Those smiles and glances let me see. 

That make the miser's treasure poor; 
How blithely wad I bid thee stourc, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string 

The dance gaed through the lighted ha', 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw ; 
Though this was fair, and that was braw, 

And you the toast of a' the town, 
I sighed, and said amang them a', 

**Ye are na Mary Morison!" 
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Oh, Mary! canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whose only fault is loving thee? 
If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to mc shown! 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought o' Mary Morison. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 





T was Charles Dickens who said, with great significance : 
" The life of Shakspeare is a mystery." We are unfortu- 
nate in knowing so little of this great high-priest of Drama. 
We are silent in the presence of his commanding genius, 
and can only guess and wonder. Many questions spring to our 
lips, but they must remain unanswered. Did he ever notice, 
while strolling with Ben Jonson along Cheapside, a little fel- 
low with a wonderful head of hair, playing at the corner of 
Bread street, little John, son of Milton, the Scrivener? Who 
can tell ? No Boswell dogged the steps of Shakspeare, and, 
though the great dramatist was a voluminous writer, he kept 
no diary, such as Evelyn and Samuel Pepys kept, or we might 
be very rich just where we are poorest in the matter of Shaks- 
pearean lore. We want to know more of his young life, of his 
courtship and marriage, and when, and where, and how the 
fire of his unexampled genius first began to burn. Where did 
he acquire the knowledge his plays evince? What were his 
methods of study and composition ? Did the wonderful tides 
flow freely and unbidden frorti his pen ? or was he often to be 
found, like the Greek oracle upon the tripod, 

"Agonized and full of inspiration.^" 

Much as w^e may desire this knowledge, wc can never have 
it. But though we may never know much about the gathering 
of the gems, we may be thankful for the treasures. Shakspeare 
made the whole world richer for all the ages, but the world has 
not yet learned to worthily appreciate the gifts of her great 
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benefactor. He has created kings and queens greater than ever 
wore the purple, or swayed the bauble scepters of empire ; he 
has crowded our life with grand companionships ; he has un- 
locked the treasure-chambers of heart and mind, and made the 
poorest man among us a millionaire in the realm of heart and 
mind and feeling ; and yet the day that saw his birth, and the 
day that bemoaned his departure to that ** bourne whence no 
traveler returns/* are almost forgotten. And what should be 
known all the world over as Shakspeare*s Day is left almost 
unnoticed. 

William Shakspeare was bom at Stratford-on-Avon, on St. 
George's Day, April 23, 1564. He was the eldest son of John 
Shakspeare and his wife, Mary Arden. 

His family were "gentle" upon both sides. His paternal 
ancestor is believed to have fought at Bosworth Field on the 
side of Richmond, for he received from Henry VII., in reward 
for ** valiant and faithful." services, tenements and lands in 
Warwickshire, on which his descendants dwelt till the birth of 
him who was destined to immortalize their name. Shakspeare \s 
mother was the daughter and heiress of Robert Arden, of 
Wylmcote (or Wellingcotc) in Warwickshire, a gentleman of 
ancient and honorable family, deriving its name probably from 
the forest land on which its i)ossessions stood. 

The year of Shakspcare's birth was marked by the out- 
break of the plague in Stratford ; but the spotted curse passed 
harmlessly by the cradle of the glorious infant ; while his then 
well-to-do father contributed of his means to the relief of the 
poor who had suffered by its ravages. The boyhood of Shaks- 
peare, till he was ten years old, was spent, probably, in a man- 
ner well adapted to foster his genius. On his mother's heritage 
of Asbyes — in his father's nearer meadows — the young poet 
must have reveled in the greenwood shades, and amid the 
daisied meads of which he afterward painted such sweet sylvan 
pictures. The forest of Arden, the sheep-shearing of Perdita, 
the fairv-haunted woods, etc., were doubtless memories of his 
bo V hood. 
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From about the time Shakspeare completed his eleventh 
year, the prosperity of his family waned ; the shadow of evil 
days gathered over the hitherto prosperous yeoman. In 1578 
John Shakspeare was unable to pay poor-rates ; and — happy 
and considerate must the age have been ! — he " was left un- 
taxed.'* During these eleven years his gifted eldest son was 
receiving his early education at the free grammar school of 
Stratford; the masters being at that time Walter Roche, 
Thomas Hunt, and Thomas Jenkins. Of the where or how 
that education was completed, we have no record. That his 
days of youthful study ended early, we may, however, conjec- 
ture, as he married at the age of eighteen Anne Hathaway, the 
daughter of Richard Hathaway, of Shottery, a substantial yeo- 
man. The bride was eight years older than her husband. 

Before Shakspeare was twenty-one. he was the father of 
three children, a daughter, — Susanna, the darling of his after 
life, — and a twin son and daughter, Hamnet (or Hamlet) and 
Judith. 

It is probable that this rapid increase of family and his 
father's decaying circumstances, led to the resolve of the poet 
to seek a fortune in London. He had in the great city — which 
was an El Dorado to the imaginations of country folks in those 
davs — a relative and townsman named Thomas Green, a ccle- 
brated comedian, who, in company with the actors Burbage, 
Slye, Hemynge, and Tooley, had very recently performed at 
Stratford — /. ^., in 1584. Without giving much credence to the 
traditionary scandal of Shakspeare's stealing deer from Sir 
Thomas Lucy's grounds at Charlecotc, we may believe he had 
by some wild, boyish freak given annoyance to the '* Justice." 
and thus added another motive to those which already disposed 
him to leave his fair Warwickshire home. Doubtless but little 
inducement was, however, recjiiired to lure him into the world 
of famous men whose renown then filled the length and 
breadth of the land ; and wliose grand memories surround 
his own. 

It may be fairly supposed that the young Stratford man 
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did not venture to London without some definite prospect of 
employment. His instinct would naturally point toward litera- 
ture as a pursuit, and the drama as a jiossible opening. It 
seems to be an indisputable fact that he made his way at once 
to the theatre at Blackfriars ; hut it is not at all necessary to ac- 
cept the stnrj' that he at first earned a miserable living by hold- 
ing the horses of the Court gallants who visited the theatre, and 
that so well was lie known, that the Jxiys who afterward i>er- 
formed similar ofllices, were known as "Shakspeaie's boys." It 
is more likely that he introduced himself to James Burbagc. 
who is mentioned as " the first builder of playhouses," and who 
had a few years previously purchased a house at Blackfriars. 
" at extreme rates, and made it into a playhouse with great 
charge and trouble." This theatre (»ccupied part of the site of 
the present Apothecaries' Hall, behind the Ludgate Hill rail- 
way station, and within a few yards of the printing-office of the 
Tiiiit-s; and the short thoroughfare adjoining still bears the 
name Playhouse Yard, It may be observed that the theatre 
was within the limits of the old Sancttiurv. and so exempt from 
interference from the Corporation of Ltmdon, who prohibited 
stage plays in their domain. 

At first Burbage leased the house to a man named Evans, 
who pnxluced jilays .nctecl by " Ilcr Majesty's Children of the 
Chapel." These vouthful actors must liave been heavily taxed, 
tor we have records of the performance b}- ■■ ller Majesty's 
Chihiren and the Children of St. I'aul's" of such long plays as 
Lilly's CiJiiipnisf,-. It is not surprising, therefore, that " the 
bovs were ilailv wearing out," and, in c<inse<iuence, Burbage 
purchased the lease from Kvans, ami formed a regular company 
of grown-up actei's. A subordinate place in this cimipany ap- 
pears to have been occupied by Shakspeare; but it was not 
lonf; before the manager perceived his talents, and emp!oye<l 
him to prepare fi)r performance, by re-;irranging and partly re- 
writing, dramas not otherwise adapted for effective repre- 
sentation. 

The vigorous Elizabethan drama sprang into existence 
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with amazing rapidity. Tlie miracle plays and . moralities, as 
they were called, had been superseded. Between 1560 and 
1580, forty-six regular tragedies and comedies are known to 
have been enacted, none of which are now extant, besides those 
which have been preserved. In some instances, the open 
yards of large inns, such as the Belle Savage, at Ludgate, were 
converted into temporary theatres ; but generally the plays 
were performed in the halls of the Inns of Court, the Sov- 
ereign's palace, and the residences of the nobility. The Black- 
friars Theatre was roofed in. and so were the Whitefriars and 
the Curtain, at Shoreditch, opened a few years afterward ; but 
the Banksidc theatres, the Rose, Hope, Swan, Paris Garden 
(originally a place for baiting bears), and the Globe, built 1593, 
were open to the sky. A dozen theatres were open at one time 
or other in the eighteen years of Shakspearc's London life. 

The date at which Shakspearc's first drama appeared is un- 
certain. That he was a renowned dramatist in 1591, Spenser's 
praise of him, published in that year, proves. Rowe was not 
able to discover any character in which he was remembered, 
as ah actor, except that of the Ghost in " Hamlet ;" nevertheless, 
the instructions to the players in that tragedy show how 
perfect was his knowledge of the histrionic art, and how per- 
fect the taste which would have guided his own performance — 
probably too good for such rude spectators as those who as- 
sembled at the Globe, and who had hitherto been used to 
tragedies in King Cambyses* vein — all rant, murder and hor- 
rors. In 1596 a great sorrow fell upon the poet ; his only son 
Hamnet died at the age of eleven years. A bitter grief it 
must have been to one whose tenderness and warmth of af- 
fection appear from the concurrent testimony of his age to 
have been equal to his genius. Shakspeare was a good son, 
as well as a genial and generous friend. His parents shared 
his prosperity. He helped them with his influence and his 
purse ; redeemed his mother's mortgaged property in ** Green 
Arden," and — purchasing a large and pleasant dwelling in 
his native place — brought his parents home to dwell there. 
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He did not yet. however, retire from the stage. He had 
a house in Smithwark, which was his London home; his visits 
to Stratford were periods of rest and recreation, probably 
also of quiet literary labor. He continued purchasing pro[>- 
erty near liis country home ; manifesting prudence and com- 
mon sense in affaire of the world ; and a sound discretion in all 
thinfjs. 

The " Sonnets." a hundred and fifty-four in number, were 
not printed till 1609, after Shakspcare had returned to Strat- 
ford, but they were evidently written in the early years of liis 
residence in London. The*}' were published apparently with- 
out the author's knowledge or sanction, and with a dedication 
printed in so enigmatical a manner that even now English, 
French, German, and American critics arc disputing as to its 
meaning. They made very little sensation when published. 
Shakspt-are himself was cither ignorant of, or qnile indifferent 
to the fact, and Alleyn the actor, founder of Dulwich College. 
has left a record that he purchased a copy for tivcpencel Some 
of the Sonnets had circulated in manuscript among the, poet's 
friends, antl arc sp<»kcn of bv the Rev. Francis Meercs as the 
"sugared sonnets." M;mv of them are addressed to a young 
man critics unaninmusly sup])ose(.l tt; be William Herbert 
— -and the praises (it liis ])ersonal beauty arc so fulsome as to 
be, luilcss they have some secondary meaning, almost nauseous. 
Then there are references to a rival poet (perhaps Marlowcl, 
and to some woman of wonderful beauty and dai^k complexion. 
whi> had interfered helween liim and his friend. Interspersed 
are bitter seU.;iccu^ations, expressive of weariness of life, remi- 
niscences apparently of earlv happiness long passed away. 
anil flashes of proud consciousness of tlie immortality of his 
poetry. Altogether, there is such a revelation of the workmgs 
of a passionate nature, such aji admixture of loftv imagination 
and percejition oi beauty with discontent, jealousy, and re- 
ni<»r,se : sucli terrible hints and self-accusations, that the reader 
marvels that so tempestuous a nature could have been veiled 
by the calm, cheerful exterior which ordinarily Shakspcare 
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presents to the world. Some writers regard the Sonnets as 
mere literary exercises, no more to be taken as representatives 
of the poet's individuality than are the characters of Hamlet 
or Othello. Others suggest that the Sonnets were written to 
order, and supplied at different times to various persons who 
were rich enough to pay, but not clever enough to write 
poetry for themselves. It is true hack writers of the time 
were willing to sell their pens, but we cannot believe Shaks- 
peare was one of them, and there are too many obvious allu- 
sions to himself to permit the suggestion to be accepted. Mr. 
Gerald Massey finds in the Sonnets a dramatic character, and 
divides them into two scries. In the first the author, in his 
own character, addresses the young Earl of Southampton, ad- 
vising him to marry ; while other of the Sonnets are written in 
the character of the Earl, and addressed to his mistress, Eliza- 
beth Vernon ; and some are supposed to be expressive of that 
lady's jealousy of Lady Rich. 

It is supposed that Shakspeare quitted the stage finally in 
1604, as his name does not apj^ear on the list of players after 
the production of Ben Jonson's ** Scjanus,'* in 1603. He had 
made a comfortable fortune, estimated by Gildon (in his Letters 
and Essays) at ^^300 a year, equal to rather more than a thou- 
sand a year at the present day, and had then only attained the 
age of forty years. 

And now, happy in cherishing his parents in their old age, 
and seeing his daughter Susanna a happy wife and mother, and 
in entertaining his friends, Shakspeare passed twelve years of 
well-earned repose ; the darling alike of Nature and of Fortune. 

He cultivated his land, planted the famous mulberry tree, 
and at this time published his exquisite Sonnets, whicli.had 
probably been written in his youth. Such, at least, was tlic 
opinion of Coleridge, who says: "These extraordinary Son- 
nets form, in fact, a poem of fourteen lines each ; and, like the 
passion which inspired them, the Sonnets are always the same, 
with a variety of expression — continuous if 3'ou regard the 
lover's soul — distinct, if you listen to them, as he heaves them 
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Sigh after sigh. These sonnets, like the ]\nus ami Adonis^ and 
the Riipc of Lucrtxc, are characterized b\- boundless fertility 
and hibored condensation of thought, with perfection of sweet- 
ness in rhythm and metre. These are the essentials in the 
budding of a great poet. Afterward habit and consciousness 
of power teach more ease.*' He returned occasionally, how- 
ever, to London, and was never forgotten by the noble friends 
his genius had secured. Lord Southampton — great from his 
personal qualities — styles him in a letter ** My especial friend." 
Queen Elizabeth had honored him with personal notice and 
favor. 

The Homeric legends had already attracted his attention, 
and Chaucer's version of the story of Cressida was probably 
the immediate origin of Troilus and Cressida, written shortly 
before he left London ; and now, in his leisure, he turned to 
Roman history, as seen chiefly through the medium of Plutarch, 
and to early British history. From the study of the old chron- 
iclers, Ilolinshcd and others, came Macbcili, Lear and Cynnbdine; 
from Roman histc^ry, yulius Qrsar, Coriolanus^ and Autouy and 
Cleopatra, The dates of the composition of the plays are 
uncertain, and much critical ingenuity has been disj^layed in 
endcavorini;]: to fix them ; but there is reason to believe that his 
last effort was one of the most beautifid, TJic Tempest; and that, 
in the full maturity of his powers, he laid down his pen as the 
magician Prospero laid down his magic wand. Henry VI I L is 
l)crhaps tlie next latest — a reverting to English history sug- 
gested by the death of Queen Elizabeth. The only scrap of 
personal correspondence extant is a short letter to Shakspearc 
from Thomas Ouiney, vintner and wine merchant of vStratford, 
askinir for a loan of monev. This Ouinev afterward married 
Judith Shakspearc. That marriage took place on the loth of 
Fcbruar\', i6i6; and on the 23d of .\pril, on his fifty-third 
birthday, Shaksi)eare had ceased to live. There is a well- 
known assertion, based on an entry in tlie diary of the Rev. 
Mr. Ward, vicar of Stratford, to the effect that Shakspearc died 
of a fever contracted after hard drinking at a " merry meeting 
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with Drayton and Ben Jonsoii," As this entry was made 
about fortj'-four years after the poet's death, it is not of much 
authority. 

He had made his will (still to be seen in Lontlon) on the 
25th of January, about three weeks before Judith's ni.irriage. 
\ew Place, its furniture, and the bulk of his property, he be- 
queathed to his daughter Susanna, who had married Dr. John 
Hall, a physician. His widow was entitled to dower, and was 
therefore provided for. The special leH;acy to her of the 
■' second-best bed " was long considered as a mark of slight ; 
but if we remember that in all good houses there was a " guest 
chamber," in which the best bed and fittings were kept, onlv 
used on special occasions, we can well understand that the 
■'second-best bed" was the one on which Shakspearc and his 
wife slept, and that the bequest had a special significance. To 
his daughter Judith he left £i$o, and ;^i;o more if she or chil- 
dren of hers were living three years after the date of his will. 
There are several minor legacies, and the bequests to Susanna in- 
clude the houses in Henley Street, " barns, stables, orchards, gar- 
dens, lands and hereditaments" in Warwickshire and London, 

He was buried in the chancel of the beautiful parish church 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and his memorial is placed on the wall. 
A story is extant that a lady who had heard the funeral sermon 
preached by the vicar, remembered that he expressed regret 
that Shakspeare had not been bred a divine. His widow sur- 
vived him more than seven years, dying in August, 1623, and 
lies beside him in the chancel. His daughter Susanna (died 
July, 1649), and her husband (1635), ami their son-in-law, John 
Nashe (1647), are also buried there. On the stone over the 
poet's grave are the lines (we modify the spelling) written by 
himself : — 

" Good Triend, for Jcsu's sitkc, forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here; 
Blest be thu man thitt fipnres ihcsc ntoncK, 
And curse<! be he th.it moves my bones." 
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It was the writer's g(X)cl fortune to he present at Stratford- 
on-Avon when Shakspeare's Tercentenary was celebrated, and 
though twenty years have passed since then, the memories of 
that day are as vivid as they are pleasant. It was a lovely 
morning that 23d of April, 1864. The hedge-rows were 
whitening with hawthorn blossoms, and the air was fragrant 
with violets. It was just such a day as Shakspeare describes 

" When daisies pied, and ^-^Slets blue, 
And lady smocks all silver-white. 
And cuckoo birds oPy allow hue, 

Do paint the meadows w^ith delighL** 

The journey down was a perfect enchantment, and just as 
*the tower of Stratford Church became visible amongst the tall 
old elms, the bells began to chime, and the music floating along 
the undulating meadow lands was enough to inspire a |X)et 
with a song. The sky was cloudless, one boundless pasture of 
faultless blue, the lark seemed bent on beating out its life in 
song; all nature was in harmony with the jubilance of the 
hour. The quiet little town was thronged with such a gather- 
ing as it never saw before, and may never see again. The 
whole world was represented in that little hamlet by the Avon. 
Lords and ladies of high degree, rulers of the land, dignitaries 
Trom foreign courts, all ablaze in their official splendor; gave a 
brightness and charm to the scene, to which the gay attire of a 
thousand ladies acided still greater beauty. And the priests of 
the tenii)le of literature were there in great numbers. Poets, 
authors, editors, artists, actors and the like, and to my mind it 
seemed that these had nicest right to lay a fresh green wreath 
on Shakspeare's grave, or offer a garland to his immortal fame. 
Kveryhody of course visited the home of the bard, and the 
penciling on the walls was so thick and crowded with so many 
Smiths and Jones and the like, that I resolved to be one of the 
tew, the immortal few, who did not write my name. In the 
Town Hall all the available Shakspeare relics were shown, and 
th'e chief memorials of those who had spent their best days in 
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presenting Shakspeare's plays to the world, were on hand, 
memorials of Garrick and the elder Kean and Macready. I 
wandered on to the old church, where the monument of Shaks- 
peare is to be found, and the bust is perhaps the most reliable 
of all the representations of the bard. The face is bland and 
cheerful, genial and bright, the face of one whom you would 
judge to be a very pleasant and desirable companion. In the 
evening came the banquet, and then the speeches. And such 
speeches! Grand, magnificent, sublime! Every man magni- 
fying himself at the expense of Shakspeare. I was soon tired 
of the speeches, and went for a quiet stroll alone on the banks 
of the Avon, under the shadow of the stately elms. 

The hour for returning came, and we started for Coventry. 
The moon shone bright in a sky thick-studded with innumera- 
ble stars. We passed the castle keep of ancient Warwick, and 
soon the gray towers of Kenilworth gleamed in the moonlight. 
I could almost fancy that the wheel of time had rolled back- 
ward. There was music and dancing, Leicester was paying 
court to the great Elizabeth, and poor Amy Robsart was 
breaking her heart in the shadow of that elder thicket by the 
gray old wall. But the vision passed, and the three tall spires 
of Coventry soon came in sight. 

We make only three brief selections from the works of the 
immortal bard: 

SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 

To be, or not to be, — that is the question: — 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outraj^eous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing, end them? — To die, — to sleep; — 

No more; and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to, — 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die, — to sleep; — 

To sleep! perchance to dream: — ay, there's the rub; 
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For in th:it sleep uf donth what dreams muv come, 

When we have sliuffletl ofF this tnortnl coil, 

&Iiist give us pause; there's the resjiect 

That makes calamity of so lon^ life; 

For who wouUl bear the whips ami scorns of time, 

The oppressor's wroiiy, the proud man's contumely. 

The pan;;s of di'spi^cd love, tlie law's delay, 

Tlie insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

Whenhu himself might his quietus make 

With a Ixiic hodkin? who would faiilels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a wearv life. 

But that the dread of something after death, — 

That inidiscovered country from whose bourn 

No traveler ix-turns, — puz/.les the will 

And makts us rather hear those ills wi.^ have. 

Than lly ti> others that wc know not of r 

Thus conscience docs make cowards of us ail; 

An.l thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pilli and moment. 

With this regard their cuirents torn awry. 

And lose the name of action. 



SONNET. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old rt-oes new, wail my dear time's waste. 

Theii can I drown an eye, unuse.) to flow. 

For precious friends hid in de.ith's dateless night. 

And weep afresh love's I"ng since c.incelled woe. 

And moan th' expense of many a vanished sight. 

Then can I grieve of grievances foregone. 
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The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay, as if not paid before : 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrow ends. 



FALL OF WOLSEY. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 
I feel my heart new opened. O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have: 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 
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WILLIAM S. CARLETON. 




t^jf^EW men have sprung as suddenly into well deser\^ed 
y^"[^ fame as William Carleton. His \>oen\, Betsy ami I are 
r^^S^ Out, which was first published in the Toledo Bladcy 
JtniS^ was quoted in the newspapers all over the country, and 
it was soon felt that there was a new singer in the West, a man 
who could sing of the home and its affections, with such genu- 
ine pathos that all the world would be glad to hear. Will S. 
Carleton was born on his father's farm, near Hudson, in Law- 
rence County, Michigan, 1845. fie came of a good old Eng- 
lish stock. He was brought up to the usual life of the farm, 
but, while thus engaged, he managed to gather together the 
elements of a thoroughly sound education. In Latin, algebra, 
and geometry he was quite ])roficicnt. In 1S65 he entered 
Hillsdale College, with the view of preparing himself for the 
profession of journalism. He graduated in 1869, and joined 
the editorial staff of an agricultural jxiper in Chicago. It was 
in 1871 that his Betsy and I Are Out, was first published; it 
appeared in IIarj)er's Magazine in a beautifully illustrated 
form. Then came IIoio Betsy and I Made Up, In 1873 Fcirm 
Ballads was published. In 1S75 Farm Legends appeared, and 
in 1 881 Farm Festivals, These works are not of equal merit; 
but some of these i)()ems will live as long as farms are tilled, and 
hearts are sad or joyful. The poet struck a vein, that if not 
very deep, or very extensive, was very rich, and he has worked 
it wisely and well. He has proved himself capable of excel- 
lent work in other deparments. 

The face of Will Carleton is eminently that of a poet in 
its indication of that best poetic trait — sympathy. Though it 





possesses firmness, yet its gentleness is not interfered with. To 
descend to physiognomical details, the seat of firmness lies in 
the mouth ; the sweetness, the gentleness, — which are its great 
characteristics — looking out from the most "straightforward 
looking" eyes one will see in a day's march. He has a fine 
aquiline nose, and broad brow, surmounted by waving masses of 
hair, worn long, after the American fashion, as is also the beard. 

He has long arms which are used in earnest speech to em- 
phasize all he says, and like most long-armed people, a voice of 
surprising strength and depth. Yet the same combination of 
the suaviter and the fortitcr noticed in his face, is observable in 
his intonation, which is liquid and tender as some rare-toned 
bell, marked by a softness in treating harsh sounds that is partly 
national, partly individual. 

Politely indifferent, cool, collected, and "unabashable" in 
ordinary movements, he rises, when roused to interest, into fire. 
From the lips of few men do poetic expressions pour in an 
untiring stream with so much naturalness. 

We quote one only of his poems, but one that is thor- 
oughly representative of his style. 

OUT OF THE OLD HOUSE, NANXY. 

Out of the old house, Nancy — moved up into the new; 
All the hurry and worry are just as •i^oi:)d as thnju^h; 
Only a bounden duty remains for you and I, 

And that's to stand on the doorstep, here, and bid the old house 
ofood-bvc. 

What a shell we've lived in, these nineteeu or twenty vears! 

m 

Wonder it hasn't smashed in and tumbled al)out our ears; 
Wonder it stuck together and answered till to-day, 
But every individual lo<^ \vn^ put i:'d here to stay. 

Thinjjs looked rather new, tht)u<^h, when this old house was built. 
And things that blossomed you, would have made some women 
wilt; 
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Antl every oilier day, then, ns sure as day would break, 
My neighbor Ayer come this way, invitiii' me to "shake." 

And you, for want of neighbors, was sometimes blue and sad. 
For wolves, and betirs, nnd wildcats were the nearest ones you 

had ; 
But lookin' ahead to the clcarin', we worked with all our mi^ht, 
Until we was fairly out of the woods, and things was goin' right. 

Look up there at our new house — :iin't it u thing to sec? 
Tall, and l,ig, and hiindsonio, and new as new can be; 
All in apple-pie order, e>.pcci!dly the shelves. 
And never a debtor tfi sav but what we own it all ourselves. 

Lo[)k at our old log house — how little it now apg^ai's! 

But it's never gone back on us, fur nineteen or twentv years; 

An' 1 won't ^'" back on it now, or go to pukin' fun. 

There's such a thing as praisin' a thing fyr the good that it has 

Probably you remember how rich we was that night. 
When we was fairly svttlcd, an' had things snug ami tight; 
We feel as proud a- you pU'ase, Xancy, nver our bouse that's new. 
But we felt Liv prijnd under ibis old ro-if, and :. good deal 

Never a handM.nncr house was seen beneath the sun,— 
Kitchen mil ])arl..r :in<! bedroom, we lia.l 'em all in one ; 
And Ihe fat old w..oden d.K-k that we bought when WC come 
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And here, one night it happened when things was goin' bad, 
We fell in a deep old quarrel — the first we ever had ; 
And when you give out and cried, then I like a fool give in. 
An' then we agreed to rub all out, and start the thing agMn. 

■ 

Here it was, you remember, we sat when the day was done. 
And you was a makin' clothing that wasn't for either one ; 
And often a soft word of love I was soft enough to say. 
And the wolves was howlin' in the woods not twenty rods away. 

Then our first-born baby — a regular little joy — 
Though I fretted a little, because it wasn't a boy ; 
Wa'n'tshe a little flirt, though, with all her pouts and smiles? 
Why, settlers come to see that show, a half a dozen miles. 

Yonder sat the cradle — a homely, home-made thing ; 
And many a night I rocked it, providin' you would sing ; 
And many a little squatter brought up with us to stay. 
And so that cradle, for many a year, was never put away. 

How they kept a comin, — so cunnin' and fat and small ! 

How they growed ! 'Twas a wonder how w^e found room for 

'em all ; 
But though the house was crowded, it empty seemed that day, 
When Jennie lay by the fire-place, there, and moaned her life away. 

And right in there, the preacher, with Bible and hymn-book 

stood, 
"'Twixt the dead and the living," and "hoped 'twould do us 

good." 
And the little white wood coilin on the tabic there was set, 
And now as I i*ub my eyes it seems as if I could see it yet. 

Then that fit of sickness it brought on you, you know ; 
Just by a thread you hung, and you e'en a'most let go ; 
And here ks the spot I tumbled, and give the Lord His due, 
When the doctor said the fever turn'd, an' he could fetch vou 
through. 
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Yes, ri ilcnl hits happeneil to make this old house dear; 
Christeiiiii's, funerals, weddin's — what haven't we had here? 
Not a log in this buildhi' hut its memories has ^ot, — 
And not » n:ii1 in this old floor but touches a tender spot. 

Out of the old house, Nancy — moved up into the new ; 

All the hurry and worry isjust as good as through. 

But I tell you a thing rifjht here, that I ain't ashamed to say : 

There's precious things in this old house we never can take away. 

Here the old house will stand, but not as it stood before ; 
Winds will whistle through it, and rains will flood the floor ; 
And over the hearth once blazing the snowdrifhi oft will pile, 
And the old thing will seem to be :t mournin' all the while. 



Fare you well, old house ! you're naught that can feel or see, 
But you seem like a human being — a de.ir old friend to me ; 
And we never will have a better home, if wy opinion stands, 
llntil we commence a kecpin' house in, the " house not made 
with hands." 
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HE story of Mr. Tro\vbridge*s life is an interesting 
one ; it is a story of energy, of perseverance in the 
face of difficulties, and of success. He was born in 
1827. The first years of his life were spent on a farm ; 
there he came to know and love the birds, the trees, and the 
flowers ; there many a time, as he followed patient old Dobbin 
and mellowed the ground between the long rows of corn, in 
his mind he told tales and composed poems. 

But he felt then that he was destined for more important 
work than following the plow, and before he was twenty-one 
we find him in New York contributing articles to the Dollar 
Magazine^ the Knickerbocker Magazine, and to other periodicals, 
thereby earning his daily bread, which was, once at least, 
somewhat scanty. From New York he strayed to Boston in 
1848, where he has ever since remained, with the exception of 
a year spent abroad. He was one of the first contributors to 
XkiQ Atlantic Monthly y and was connected with the Young Folks 
from its start until it was merged into the St, Nicholas^ being 
for several years its managing editor. 

In 1853 he published his first book, ** Father Brighthopes,** 
which was followed by several shorter stories of a similar 
character, and by " Martin Merrivale, His X Mark,** the next 
year. In the summer of 1855 he went abroad, and completed 
" Neighbor Jack wood" before he came home again, in 1866. 
Since then he has written many books, all of which are well 
known to the reading public. His last volume, and one of his 
best, is " Farneirs Folly," published last fall. Perhaps the best 
known of his stories are " Neighbor Jackwood," " Coupon 
Bonds," and "Cudjo's Cave." The first of these he dramatized 
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soon after it was published. It was played in New York, at 
the Boston Museum, and other places, and has since been re- 
vived from time to time. Of *' Coupon Bonds** John Bur- 
roughs says, writing in Scrtbncrs for 1874: " It is full of in- 
cident, full of character, full of novel and ludicrous surprises 
and situations, and if it could be compressed into a three-act 
comedv would be as irresistible in its way as Sheridan's 'School 
for Scandal.*" This suggestion bore fruit, and several dram- 
atizations soon appeared, so that the author was in self-de- 
fense compelled to cast it into a comedy. The play is as good 
as the story, and had a brilliant success. ** Cudjo*s Cave" is a 
strong piece of work, containing vivid descriptions of stirring 
scenes of the war. 

Mr. Trowbridge is not only a successful story-writer, but 
has also published several volumes of poems. ** The Vaga- 
bonds'* was written in 1866 and was first published in 1869 
along with other poems. It quickly became popular for 
public reading, both in this country and in England. It is ad- 
mirably adapted for this purpose, being essentially dramatic, 
as are all of Mr. Trowbridge's best poems and stories. What 
boy has not read- declaimed ** Darius Green and His Flying 
Machine ?" Many of his shorter poems, such as ** The Rev- 
erie," arc exquisite bits of genuine i)oetry, and would establish 
the author's reputation had he written nothing else. As one 
grows older he grows more introspective, and thus Mr. 
Trowbridge's later poems arc of a more reflective character 
than his earlier ones, and are better suited for private than for 
public reading. 

Mr. Trowbrid^ifc is now nearly sixty years old but his 
versatile pen is still busy, his fertile brain is still active. In his 
life, as in Ins writings, he is genial, hearty, natural. The visitor 
to his house sees an unassuming, kind-looking old gentleman, 
who through forty years of life in the great world, some of it 
in shadow, some of it in sunshine, has retained his simplicity, 
his naturalness, his belief in lunnan nature. 

He lias known sorrows too. He had a son, a bright, happy 





boy of ten, who made friends of all who knew him. In the 
spring of 1884 he went to Colorado for his health, and there 
died suddenly of hemorrhage of the lungs. Yet two bright- 
eyed little girls cheer his kindly old heart and inspire his pen 
to write that others may be happy. 

Mr. Trowbridge's poem " The Vagabonds" won for him 
a world-wide reputation. 

THE VAGABONDS. 

We are two travelers, Roger and I. 

Roger's my dog; — come here, you scamp! 
Jump for the gentleman, — mind your eye! 
• Over the table — look out for the lamp! — 

The rogue is growing a little old; 

Five years we've tramped through wind and weather, 
And slept out doors when nights were cold, 

And ate and drank, and starved together. 

We've learned what comfort is, I tell you! 

A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 
A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow! 

The paw he holds up there's been frozen); 
Plenty of catgut for my fiddle, 

(This out-door business is bad for the strings); 
Then a few nice buckwheats hot from the griddle, 

And Roger and I set up for kings! 

No thank ye, sir, — I never drink ; 

Roger and I are exceedingly moral, — 
Aren't we, Roger ? — see him wink! — 

Well, something hot, then, — we won't quarrel. 
He's thirsty too, — see him nod his head? 

What a pity, sir, that dogs can't talk! 
He understands every word that's said, — 

And he knows good milk from water and chalk. 
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The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 

I've been so sadly given to grog, 
I wonder Pve not lost the respect 

(Here's to you sir !) even of my dog. 
But he sticks by through thick and thin ; 

And this old coat, with its empty pockets, 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 

He'll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 

There isn't another creature living 

Would do it, and prove through every disaster, 
So fond, so faithful, and so forgiving, 

To such a miserable, thankless master! 
No, sir! — see him wag his tail and grin! 

By George, it makes my old eyes water I 
That is, there's something in this gin 

That chokes a fellow. But no matter! 

We'll have some music, if you're willing^. 

And Roger (hem! what a plague a cough is sir!) 
Shall march a little. Start, you villain! 

Stand strai;^ht! 'Bout face! Salute your officer! 
Put up that paw! Dress! Take your rifle! 

(Some dogs have arms, you see!) Now hold your 
Cap, while the gentlemen give a trifle, 

To aid a poor old patriot soldier. 

March! Halt! Now show how the rebel shakes 

When he stands up to hear his sentence. 
Now tell us how many drams it takes 

To honor a jolly new acquaintance. 
Five yelps, — that's dvc; he's mighty knowing! 

The night's before us, fill the glasses! — 
Quick, sir! I'm ill, — my brain is going! 

Some brandy, — thank you — there! — it passes. 

Why not reform! That's easily said. 

But I've gone through such wretched treatment, 
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Sometimes forgettinj^ the taste of bread, 

And scarce remembering what meat meant, 

That my poor stomach's past reform; 

And there are times when, mad with thinking, 

Pd sell out heaven for something warm, 
To prop a horrible inward sinking. 

Is there a way to forget to think? 

At your age, sir, home, fortune, friends, 
A dear girl's love; — but I took to drink, — 

The same old story, — you know how it ends* 
If you could have seen these classic features. 

You needn't laugh, sir; they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God's creatures; 

I was one of your handsome men I 

If you had seen her, so fair and young. 

Whose head was happy on this breast! 
If you could have heard the songs I sung 

When the wine went round, you wouldn't have guessed 
That ever I, sir, should be straying 

From door to door, with fiddle and dog, 
Ragged and penniless, and playing 

To you to-night, for a glass of grog ! 

She's married since, — a parson's wife; 

'Twas better for her that we should part; 
Better the soberest, prosiest life 

Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 
I have seen her? Once! I was weak and spent 

On the dusty road. A carriage stopped; 
But little she dreamed, as on she went. 

Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped! 

You've set me talking, sir; I'm sorry — 
It makes me wild to think of the change! 

What do you care for a beggar's story? 
Is it amusing? you find it strange? 
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I had a mother so proud of me ! 

'Twas well she died before — do you know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see 

The ruin and wretchedness here below? 

Another glass, and strong, to deaden 

This pain, then Roger and I will start. 
I wonder has he such a lumpish, leaden, 

Aching thing in place of a heart ? 
He is sad sometimes, and would weep if he could 

No doubt, remembering things that were, 
A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 

And himself a sober, respectable cur. 

I'm better now ; that glass was warming. 

You rascal! limber your lazy feet 
We must be fiddlmg and performing 

For supper and bed, or starve in the street. 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think? 

But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
And the sleepers need neither victuals nor drink — 

The sooner the better for Roger and me! 
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MONGST the most laborious of the journalists of 
America, the most versatile of writers, and the ablest 
diplomats, stands the name of the poet Taylor. 

Bayard Taylor was born in 1825, at Kennett 
Square, Pa., near the Maryland line. By his own great 
qualities he climbed from natal obscurity to the front rank of 
American literary, social, and political standing, and died in 
1878 while American Minister at the Court of Berlin. 

His first American ancestor was Robert Taylor, who came 
over with William Penn in 1681. Bayard's Quaker grand- 
father was " read out of meeting" for marrying a Lutheran 
German girl ; and this ancestress of our hero never spoke any 
other tongue than the patois known as " Pennsylvania Dutch.** 
His splendid physical and mental capacity and love for hard 
work maybe an illustration of the ethnic result of the union of 
Anglo-Saxon and Teuton blood. His parents — whether for- 
tunately or unfortunately — were too poor to send him to 
college. His first schooling was at a little log schoolhouse ; 
and from such beginnings, by aid of an insatiable taste for 
reading and a portentous memory, he acquired at home what 
cultivation he needed for his career. 

Before the close of his school life he fell in love with a 
beautiful Quaker girl, Mary Agnew. But Bayard was too 
poor and too unpromising a youth to gain the approval of 
her prudent, though short-sighted parents ; so the attachment 
dragged along for years (years filled with loving and lovely 
correspondence), until poor Mary fell into a decline, and they 
were married as she lay on her deathbed. Later in life he 
married Marie Hansen, whom he met in Germany during his 
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third foreign tour. She made him an admirable helpmeet, and 
after his demise gave the world the ** Life and Letters *' of her 
illustrious husband. 

Taylor's characteristics were remarkable enough to make 
his life worthy of careful study. First, and on the surface, a 
wonderful unconscious egotism — intense, persistent, quite child- 
like in its naive undisguise — and, because so childlike, and 
because it is mixed with an equally intense generosity and af- 
fectionateness, therefore not repulsive. Such illimitable drafts 
on the praise and love of his friends would be insufferable were 
they not counterbalanced by unstinted praise and love /or his 
friends. He always carried money largely, but so open were 
his heart, hand, and purse with gifts and expenditures that he 
was always embarrassed with debt. 

Below these surface indications there beat a truly poetical 
heart and soul. He was forever despising his past work, 
and sublimely confident of his future work. Time after time 
does he announce to brother-poets that he is at work on " by 
far the best thing" he ever did : and time after time does he 
look back on that same thing as something which has been 
*' trot out of the way" of the real achievement which is to 
follow. 

Corresponding to this poetical nature — perhaps a part of it 
— one observes a strong religi(jus tendency during the early 
part of his life, which contact with the world apparently ob- 
literates, until toward the end it all disappears, save an abiding 
and almost i)assionatc belief in the immortality of the soul. 
He also showed an early leaning toward Spiritualism, and 
gives many instances of what he thought were clairvoyant 
powers in himself : but these arc dropped out of sight before 
middle life. 

Last and greatest of his personal characteristics, at the 
foundation of all his success, one finds a stupendous capacity 
for rapid and continuous work. Almost at the outset of his 
literary life he stepped upon the treadmill of journalism, and of 
necessity then and there bade repose a long farewell. The 
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New York Tribune possessed and enjoyed his lifelong ser- 
vices. He did not write for it continually, but it was the 
vehicle for the first publication of an immense mass of his 
writings — notably all his voluminous narratives of travel. 
Besides this he must necessarily have written for it thousands 
of manuscript pages which later on he would have been unable 
to recognize as his own. 

Not only did Taylor complain of the absence of praise for 
his ** great" works, but he positively resented any pnuse of his 
lesser. The writer well remembers the hearty contempt with 
which he mimicked the tiresome women who would greet him 
thus: ** O, Mr. Taylor, when are you going to give us some 
more of your charming travels? Do tell me where you are 
going next, so that I shall be the first to spread the news." 
They bored him. The bore is the man who persists in talking 
about himself when you wish to be talking about yourself. So 
these people persisted in talking of that part of him which in- 
terested them, when he wanted to be talking about that part of 
him that interested himself. 

At nineteen years of age Taylor published ** Ximena ; or, 
The Battle of the Sierra Morena.*' At twenty he went to 
Europe, where he spent two years and $500 — all the money he 
had or could get for the newspaper-letters he sent home. 
These were afterward gathered into " Views Afoot : Europe 
Seen with Knapsack and Staff" — the most successful book of 
travels ever published in any tongue, and (to its author's 
mortification) the most refined and popular of all his own 
productions. As his biographers well say : 

" The two years he spent in Europe were his university education. 
In looking back upon the period he was perhaps more sensible of his 
immaturity of judgment than of the freshness and spontaneity of his 
expression." 

Next Taylor established a literary country paper, which 
accomplished its natural career and arrived at inevitable failure 
with commendable promptness. 
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He wrote fifteen hours a day, he said, scribbling bouk- 
noticcs, leaders, foreiiin news, reimrts — turning his hand and 
pen to evervthinj^ that went to the makinjr of a newspaper 
thirty years af^o. Tliere was a little table, at which he wrote 
late into the nifjlit, rtstiiij^ his sou/ with foctry after the prosaic 
labors, of the day. I lis mind was si i leilile. and his execution so 
rapid, that he j;entrally had one or more new poems to show 
his friends. lie was never so happy as when writinjj. He 
wrote for hours at a time, easily, as it seemed, ami unweari- 
ediy — never stuppinj; e\cc]i( to liyht his eijjar, or ti> glance tor 
a moment over the cedars on his lawn. 

The ■■ Life and Letters" contains a statement which taxes 
credulitj-. It is of an exploit said to have been achieved about 
a year and a half before his dtatli : 

He received, one evening, the two thick volumes of Victor 
Hugo's " L:i Legeiide des Siecles;" and the next evening deliv- 
ered to the printer enpy for a review which fills eighteen 
pages (i2mo.i, ami cniitains five considerable poems, which are 
translations in the meter ol the original. "The translations," 
writes Nfr. Sleclnian. "'are wliiit make the feat so surprising. 
All are interesting and the last twn ■ Soi»»mon' and ' Moschus' 
-read like the best and most characteristic of your original 
poems. ■ Moschus' is cxtiuisile. No one wctuld ever imagine it 
to Ik.' a trauslalion," 

In other wimls, while nmst reviewers would be lumbering 
through the firsi quarter i»! the first volume of this huge 
foreign book, and only looking furward to writing about it next 
week or next mont!), Tavlor. within twentv-four hours, had read 
it all, had written cm it very tully, ami had coTnposed live trans- 
lated poems, on each ')f which any ordinarv verse-writer would 
havi' wished In spend ilays of time in jihrasing and polishing. 

This is either the proline statement <»f a miracle, or the 
hii;hl\ and llori'llv poetical aecoinit of some actual fact. 
Due is inclined to adopt the latter hypothesis. Taylor was a 
piict all throiiL^li. even when writing prose and detailing facts. 
His pictino 1)1 travel weregmid and great, not because they 
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were photographic, but because they were prismatic. Many ot 
those pictures would, probably, not be recognized by an ordi- 
nary observer cognizant of the same facts. " Nullum tetigit 
quod non ornavit." It was his native poetry which sold his 
travels; and it was the fame of his travels which made his 
novels salable ; and both helped forward the sale of his poems. 
His travels were what the public wanted and bought by scores 
of thousands; his novels found a demand up to tens of thou- 
sands; but no poem got far into the thousands. Readers 
valued his works in ratios inverse to the value he himself put 
upon them. All that which the public gave him, spontaneously 
and withoutfstint, he called "ephemeral notoriety." He set 
himself to change and conquer the public. To a friend he said: 

** When, five or six years ago, I saw clearly that I had 
achieved no real success as an author, I said to mvsclf : * This 
first battle is lost, but there is still time to win another.* If I 
live, I think I shall win it, but only legitimately, by a slow and 
steady advance along the whole line. The * Masque,' for in- 
stance, is not popular — cannot be — yet it has given me a little 
more ground. So my ** Lars, * which has been a great delight, 
and leaves a singular feeling of relief behind it, will force 
another small portion of the resisting public to yield." 

As early as 1850 Taylor conceived the idea of making a 
metrical translation of Faust, following Goethe's ever-varying 
rhythm and meter, and rhyming all that is rhymed in the origi- 
nal. This gigantic work he completed by working on it at 
"odd times,*' and it was published, part first in 1870. and the 
second in 1871. It was in the Faust that he and his public were 
most nearly at one. Both knew the poem to be great — "that 
Faust need never be translated again.'* His brother poets 
praised it, Longfellow especially ; but that kind and sympathetic 
soul praised and found good in everything Taylor did — or any 
one else — as many and many a i)0()r poet can testify. 

Next, Taylor went to California, writing for the Tribune 
the letters which afterward formed the book " Eldorado." 
After this came "occasional poems" too numerous to mention 
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— all ackiitioiial to lull cditmial work on the Tril'iuu: Then, in 
1851, he went to E^ypt ami Palestine, and later, to India and 
China — always as a Tribune correspondent. Bv a rare chance 
he accompanied Commodore IVrry to Japan and was absent 
two years : the literary resnit was three more books of travel. 

In 1X53 Taylor took to lecturing, and thronfjh the rest of 
his life, this proved the hardest and most profitable of all his 
kinds of labor. At the same time he took upon himself the 
financial burden which made lectnriiij^ inevitable, as his only 
relief from pressinjj calls for money. The fine fellow " was as 
loyal to his family as if they formed to|>;ether a Scottish clan. 
From the first moment that fortune breathed on him, he made 
haste to brinjj them all under the same warm air," He bought 
and built "Cedarcroft." a large and costly estate adjoining his 
birthplace. To any one who knows (mm experience the task 
of creating a country-place, tJie Cedarcrntt letters of this 
jjeriod of liis life, and for all the remainder of it, are bitterly 
Uinnv. The glow of ho])e, the fever of construction, the final 
despair and disgust: •■ In iS''>o." SlcKldard says. "Bayard Tay- 
lor finished liis cuuntry-lK^nii'. Cedarcroft. and gave his friends 
and neighbors a lnuHe- warming sucii as was never before 
known in I'eujisylvania." 

If then- be one lesson more than another which the life of 
Bayard Taylor enfuives. it is a lesson uf the dignity of har<l. 
honest, cunt inuons work. Taylor scattered a tintusand gems 
<if lu>ln)us lii-iuily along the path of nu-n, but how much of 
]iLitieiil toil ihfv eo-i, the ^-orld will never know. 

hi summing u|> his career, one who knew him well. savs. 

•'Jinini,ili-.ni tompt-- the inmr literary man tn his doom. It It-cils 
liis sli>in.ich,el.ithf> liis ImcU, till> his purse, 'iml cniptiL-s hi^i brain. It 
li>R->l;uU the ilini:mc! for lii- bi.'st w;ii-t:s, liy (lUing it with the poorcr 
MiilTil cinpi-ls him t" ]>ro.li:c(.-. IJ^iyanl Taylor, with his spIemU.! 
iiiifUi'Lt, his ^'iviil, liiv;i!ilu, p'li'iic soul, wiis, perhaps, tht most ilistin- 
U'liish.-i! viciiin VL'l |)iili!icly sacriliot-i! u. lliis M..!ocii." 

\\\- conclude this sketch with three brief [ioems: 



THE SONG OF 1876. 

Waken, voice of the laud's devotion! 

Spirit of freedom, awaken all! 
Ring, ye shores, to the song of ocean. 
Rivers answer and mountains call! 

The golden day has come; 

Let every tongue be dumb 
That sounded its malice or murmured its fears; 

She hath won her story. 

She wears her glory, 
We crown her the land of a hundred years. 

Out of darkness, and toil, and danger. 

Into the light of victory's day, 
Help to the weak, and home to the stranger. 

Freedom to all, she hath held her way. 

Now Europe's orphans rest 

Upon her mother breast; 
The voices of nations are heard in the cheers 

That shall cast upon her 

New love and honor, 
And crown her the queen of a hundred years! 

North and South, we are met as brothers; 

East and West, we are wedded as one! 
Right of each shall secure our mother's; 
Child of each is her faithful son! 
We give thee heart and hand, 
Our glorious native land, 
For battle has tried thee, and time endears; 
We will write thy story. 
And keep thy glory 
As pure as of old, for a thousand years! 
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TO MY DAUGHTER. 

Learn to live, and live to learn, 
Ignorance like a fire doth burn, 
Little tasks make large return. 

In thy labors patient be, 
Afterward released and free, 
Nature will be bright to thee. 

Toil when willing groweth less; 
*' Always play " may seem to bless, 
Yet the end is weariness. 

Live to learn, and learn to live, 
Only this, content can give. 
Reckless joys are fugitive. 



"SHALL I WED THEE?" 

The violet loves a sunny bank. 

The cowslip loves the lea. 
The scarlet creeper loves the elm, 
But I love — thee. 

The sunshine kisses mount and vale. 

The stars, they kiss the sea, 
The west vviiuls kiss the clover bloom. 
But I kiss — thee. 

The oriole weds his mottled mate, 

The lily is bride o' the bee; 
Heaven's mnrriaj^e rin<^ is round the earth,- 
Shall T wed thee? 



^ 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 






mi. 

HE fact that Alfred Tennyson has become a lord, may 
open some stately and exclusive doors before him, and 
may elevate him in the eyes of those who think very 
highly of names and titles and degrees, but it will not 
make him one whit dearer to the hearts of those who have for 
many years been enchanted by the deathless music of his songs. 
Alfred Tennyson was born at Somersby, in Lincolnshire, 
England, in the year 1809. His father was an Episcopal clergy- 
man, being Rector of the parish of Somersby. The future 
poet laureate was the third son of a large family. Very early 
in life the poetic fire began to burn, and in 1827, along with his 
brother Charles, Alfred made his first venture in poetic author- 
ship. The volume was entitled " Poems by Two Brothers/' 
Of these earlier efforts scarcely anything remains for the gene- 
ral reader. In some special editions the earlier poems may be 
found, but they are carefully excluded from the later, and more 
popular editions of the poet's works. In 1829 we find Tenny- 
son at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he did honorable and 
effective work. Here he published that remarkable, but half- 
forgotten poem "Timbuctoo," by which he won the Chancel- 
lor's medal, offered for the best poem in blank verse. In 1830 
he published his first volume under the head of ** Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical," by Alfred Tennyson. The volume was received with 
kindness, and although the book did not contain anything of 
startling merit, yet there were indications of genius that the 
severest critic did not feel disposed to overlook. Professor 
John Wilson — the " Kit North " of ** Noctcs Ambrosiana} " — 
spoke, amid much censure, words of hopefulness concerning 
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the future of the young poet. In 1842 came ** Poems, by Al- 
fred Tennyson," in two volumes, which settled once for all the 
fact, that the son of the Lincolnshire clergyman had a right to 
a place in the front ranks of the greatest living poets. In 1847 
he published "The IVincess, a Medley;" and in 1850, what 
some regard as the grandest work oi his life, ** In Memoriam, 
A. H.," a tribute of affection to the memory of Arthur Hallam, 
son of the distinguished historian. Arthur Hallam had been 
Tennyson's " Horatio" at Cambridge. The stories of the love 
of Jonathan and David, of Damon and Pythias, were translated 
into life again, in the warm, deep, tender love that existed be- 
tween Hallam and Tennyson ; and when the former died in 
the morning and beauty of his years and character, the young 
})oet went sorrowing for many a day. In this same year, 1850, 
William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate of England, died, and the 
laureate wreath that fell from the calm, peaceful brow of him 

" Who uttered nothing base," 

was transferred to Alfred Tennyson. In 1852 the Ode on the 
Death of Wellington was publisShed ; in 1855 " Maud, and other 
Poems," was |niblishcd. In 1859 Tennyson gave the world 
*' The Idvlls of the Kini):." in which the storv of Kin": Arthur 
and his table round was told with a })Ower and beauty alto- 
gether enchanting. This was the poet's crowning master-piece. 
The critic was compelled t(^ praise, and the people at large 
became lavish and enthusiastic in their admiration of the poet. 
Mr. Tennvson reached the height and fullness of his powers in 
that irrand work. Manv sonii^s and Ivrics written since, remind 
the reader of the old fire that burned so bright and clear, but 
the later works, including all his efTorts at the historical drama, 
have added little or nothing to his fame. ** The Holv Grail," 
*' Pallas,** and ** Kttare," were published in 1869; and ** Gareth 
and Lvnctte," and the " Tournament " in 1872. ''Queen Mary, 
a Drama," followed by "Harold," was published in 1876. But 
the world will longest remember, and most highly prize ** In 
Memoriam," *' The Idylls of the King," ** Maud," and such 
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sweet ballads as " The May Queen." Tennyson has spent most 

of his life in seclusion in a quiet home in the Isle of Wight, 

from the windows of which the tumbling waters of the unquiet 

sea may be seen, fit place for the inspiration of the poet who 
sang: 

" Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea, 

And I would that I could utter the voice 
That now lies buried in me." 

Tennyson works alone in the early hours of the morning, 
and comes down long after his own frugal meal is over to find 
his guests assembling round the social breakfast table. He 
generally goes out for a walk before luncheon, with a son and a 
friend, perhaps, and followed by a couple of dogs. All Lon- 
doners know the look of the stalwart figure and the fine face 
and broad-brimmed felt hat as he advances. 

There is one little ceremony peculiar to the Tennyson 
family, and reminding one of vSome college custom, which is 
that when dinner is over the guests are brought away into a 
second room, where stands a white table, upon which fruit and 
wine are set, and a fire burns bright, and a pleasant hour passes, 
while the master of the house sits in his carved chair and dis- 
courses upon any topic suggested by his guests, or brings forth 
reminiscences of earlv Lincolnshire days, or from the facts he 
remembers out of the lives of past men who have been his 
friends. There was Rogers, among the rest, for whom he had 
a great affection, with whom he constantly lived during that 
lonely time in London. ** I have dined along with him," I 
heard Mr. Tennyson say ; ** and vv-e have talked about death till 
the tears rolled down his face." 

Tennyson met Tom Moore at Rogers', and there, too, he 
first met Mr. Gladstone. John Forster, Leigh Hunt, and Lan- 
dor were also friends of that time. One of Tennyson's often 
companions in those days was Mr. Hallam, whose opinion he 
once asked of Carlyle's French Revolution. Mr. Hallam re- 
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plied in his quick, rapid way, '* Upon mj- word, I once opened 
the book, and read four or five pages. The style is so abomina- 
ble I could not get on with it.** Whereas Carlyle's own criti- 
cism upon the History of the Middle Ages was, ** Eh ! the poor, 
miserable skeleton of a book ! '* 

Was it not Charles Lamb who wanted to return grace after 
reading Shakspeare, little deeming in humble simplicity that 
many of us yet to come would be glad to return thanks for a 
jest of Charles Lamb*s ? The difference between those who 
speak with natural reality, and those who go through life fitting 
their second-hand ideas to other people's words, is one so 
marked that even a child mav tell the difference. When the 
Laureate speaks, every word comes wise, racy, absolutely 
natural, and sincere ; and how gladly do we listen to his de- 
lightful stories, full of odd humors an4 knowledge of men and 
women, or to his graver talk ! When a man has read so much 
and thought so much, it is an epitome of the knowledge of to- 
day we find in him, touched by the solemn strain of the poet's 
own gift. I once heard Mr. Tennyson talking to some actors, 
to no less a person indeed than to Hamlet himself, for after the 
curtain fell the whole play seemed to flow from off the stage 
into the box where we had Ix^en sitting, and I could scarcel}-^ 
tell at last where reality began, and Shakspeare ended. The 
play was over, and we ourselves sseemed a part of it still : here 
were the players, and our own prince poet, in that familiar 
simple voice \\c all know, explaining the art, going straight to 
the point in his own downright fashion, criticising with deli- 
cate appreciation, by the simple force of truth and conviction 
carrving all before him. ** You are a good actor lost," one of 
these real actors said to him. 

It is a gain to the world when people are content to be them- 
selves, not clii[)pcd to the smooth i)atteni of the times, but sim- 
I)le, original, and unaffected in ways and words. Here is a 
poet leading a poet's life; where he goes, there goes the spirit 
of his home, whether in London among the crowds, or at Aid- 
worth on the lonely lieight,or Farringford in that beautiful bay. 
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That Alfred Tennyson has become a Lord is not to us a matter 
of much importance, yet we cannot help expressing the thought 
that of all men, these Lords in the realm of mind can best 
afford to dispense with the tinsel gew-gaws of the passing hour. 
We are glad that John Milton, William Shakspearc, and such 
men, who filled their names full to overflowing with sublime 
meanings ; have no prefix or affix to weaken the worth of their 
names. And the world will be very apt to think longest of the 
author of " The May Queen," not as a lord, but as Alfred Ten- 
nyson. Brief as is our space, we cannot forbear quoting the 
first part of " The May Queen," and two other representative 
pieces. 

THE MAY QUEEN. 



I. 



You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear; 
To-morrowMl be the happiest time of all the glad new year — 
Of all the glad new year, mother, the maddest, merriest day ; 
For Vm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May. 



II. 



There's many a black, black eye, they say, but none so bright as mine; 

There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline; 

But none so fair as little Alice in all the land, they say; 

So I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to he Queen o' the May. 



III. 



I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shnll never wake. 

If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to break; 

But I must gather knots of flowers and buds, and garlands gay; 

For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May. 




IV. 



As I came up the valley, whom think ye should I see, 
But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel-tree? 




He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday, — 
But I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May. 



1^ 



V. 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in white; 

And I ran by him without speaking, just like a flash of light. 

They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they say, 

For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May. 

VI. 

They say he's dying all for love — but that can never be; 
They say his heart is breaking, mother — what is that to me? 
There's many a bolder lad '11 woo me any summer day. 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o* the 
May. ^ 

VII. 

Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 
And you'll be there, too, mother, to see me made the queen; 
For the shepherd lads on every side '11 come from far away; 
And I'm to be the Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o* 
the May. 

VI II. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has woven its wavv bowers. 
And bv the nieadow-trcnch<*s blow the faint sweet cuckoo-flowers; 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows 

gray ; 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the 

May. 

IX. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow-grass, 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as thev pass; 
There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the livelong day; 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the 
May. 
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X. 



All the valley, mother, '11 be fresh and green and still^ 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill, 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale '11 merrily glance and play, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the 
May. 



XI. 



So you must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear, 
To-morrow '11 be the happiest time of all the glad new year; 
To-morrow 'IJ be of all the year the maddest, merriest day. 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the 
May. 




RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 
The flying clouds, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night — 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new — 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go! 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more. 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring ill redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause. 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 




Rinoout the wnnt, the care, the sin. 
The faithless coldness of the times: 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes. 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slandu-r nnil the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disc.ise. 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring ill the vnli.iut man and free. 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land — 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 



w 



THE DAY.S THAT ARE NO MORE. 

Tears, idle tearsi I know not what they mean. 
Tears, from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 
In looking on the happy .lutnmn fields. 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the under-world ; 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all wo love below the verge, 
So sad, su fresh, the daj's that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
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To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square: 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 



Dear as remembered kisses aitei death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret, 
O death in life! the days that are no more. 
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ELLA WHEELER. 




|NE of the best known writers of fugitive poetry in 
America to-day is Ella Wheeler. There is not a news- 
te) -wyir paper of any real merit from Boston to San Francisco 
X "^ that has not enriched its pages from time to time during 
the last seven years with Ella Whceler*s • poems. A native of 
Wisconsin, brought up in quiet, lowly ways, she proved from 
early childhood the truth of John Milton's saying, ** The mind 
is its own place ; " for from the midst of circumstances that were 
perfectly uneventful Ella Wheeler was able to write with 
power and pathos, surpassing many whose advantages had been 
greater, and whose opportunities had been more numerous. 
About the year 1880 she published her first volume of poems, 
*' Maurine and Other Poems.'* But this volume was not as 
successful as was anticipated. Still she went on, nothing 
daunted. In tlie spring of 1883 all the papers were giving a 
good deal of attention to Ella Wheeler's *' Poems of Passion," 
as they were called. The critical columns of the papers of 
that time were a study. Boldly and bravely Ella Wheeler met 
the storm and published her *' Poems of Passion." She had 
many friends who understood her better than the critics, and 
knowing her well, believed in her. One of the most interesting 
and remarkable scenes of modern davs occurred in Milwaukee, 
Wisc(^nsin, on the evening of May the 31st, 1883, ^vhen the 
friends and admirers of Ella Wheeler took advantage of the 
publication of her *' Poems of Passion," to express their admira- 
tion of her character and her work. The author of these pages 
had the privilege of being present on that occasion, and tran- 
scribes from his note-book some pleasant reminiscences of that 
nii^lit. 
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It was a very pleasant evening in the end of May — one of 
those evenings that give us full assurance of the coming sum- 
mer, when a company of about two hundred and fifty ladies 
and gentlemen assembled in St. Andrew's Hall, Milwaukee, to 
do honor to one who in the very morning of her days had 
attained substantial fame as a poet, and who, further still, had 
won a large place in the affections and esteem of a wide circle 
of friends. Ella Wheeler had often been spoken of in flattering 
terms as ** The Pride of Wisconsin," ** The Laureate of her 
native State,** but on this memorable evening she was destined 
not only to hear words of kindly encouragement but to receive 
substantial tokens of that honor in which she is held by those 
who know her best. The promoters of this reception to Miss 
Wheeler were composed of what, for want of a better word, 
may be called the best people of Milwaukee and the neighbor- 
hood. The occasion of the reception was the publication of 
her " Poems of Passion," the first copy of which, in a superb 
binding, was presented by the publishers, to the Reception 
Committee, and by the Committee to the Public Library of Mil- 
waukee. This occasion also served as an opportunity for the 
practical manifestation of that regard which words were much 
too feeble to express. During the evening the sum of $560 
was presented to Miss Wheeler in a beautiful majolica flower 
basket. Shortly after 8 o'clock the proceedings commenced. 
The Hon. E. E. Chapin presided. On the i)latform were Miss 
Wheeler, Mrs. H. E. Chapman, Miss Benjamin, General Hobart, 
Hon. G. C. Hazelton, Hon. Joshua Stark, T. W. Handford of 
Chicago, Mr. Aim}'- Aldrich and others. In his opening remarks 
the chairman spoke of the early struggles of the young poet 
and gave a brief and most interesting outline of her history 
from the day she received $4.00 as the first financial recognition 
of her genius till the present happy occasion. Amongst other 
kindly words Mr. Chapin said : 

" Ella Wheeler stands forth to-day as a representative of the 
genius, poetry and song — of democracy and progress — of the young 
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America motto on our State coat of arms, ' Forward.' She is a child 
of the State. The result of her jjcnius is held by all our people as 
tenants in common. Her poems of reason and passion, of justice and 
philosophy, of science and democracy are our property, but to be 
handed down from generation to generation until lost in the great 
'solitude* to come. Ella Wheeler has not reached her present 
merited position in tlie hearts of the people without a struggle. She 
has had no easy road to travel. Tiiorns and briars have l)cset her path, 
and to-day with that motto before her she is struggling on to reach the 
'summit of the highest mound,' and we have met here to-night to 
clear away a few of the obnoxious brambles that beset her way. Ella 
Wheeler has worked. Although young, and bright as a sunbeam, her 
hours, days, weeks, months, years have been long and laborious — and 
as a result the literary world and the democracy of the people of our 
common country have been made happier and better by reading her 
lines. So it is meet and proper that we should give her this reception, 
extend to her the right hand of fellowship, joy with her, and bid her 
God speed with the young America Wisconsin motto, ' Forward,' 
ever before her." 

Mr. T. W. Handford then rose to present the first copy of 
** Poems of Passion " to the Committee. After some introduc- 
torv observations, he said : 

** I am im])resscd with the thoui^ht that the purpose of this 
meeting is something unique in our experience. Yesterday 
was Decoration Day. and ten thousand graves were decked 
with emblems of the love we cherish in memorv of the heroic 
(lead. But to-night we are gathered to bind bay leaves about a 
living brow. We do well to honor the dead, and we do equally 
well to cheer the living. A little kindly thought will help the 
living more than all our praises on tombs will help them when 
they arc gone. For the most part, poets have been left to 
struiiri^le on without a word of cheer. When I heard to-nijrht 
that Miss Wheeler's lirst fee amounted to the magnificent sum 
of four dollars, I thought she ought to be congratulated, and I 
would comfort her by the thc)uglit that John Milton only re- 
ceived one hundred dollars for his ' Paradise Lost.* We are 
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living in very remarkable times. It is not so long since it was 
thought a woman had no place in literature ; her duty was with 
the distaff and the spindle, and to make cakes for the hungry 
lords of creation ; but such women as Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, George Sand, George Eliot, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
the Gary sisters, and a host of others, have changed all this. 
They have made good their claim to a high place in the temple 
of literature. And now, in this noble train, follows our young 
Poetess of Wisconsin. She has already taken high degree, and 
gives promise of larger things in the coming years. We are 
not here to-night to inaugurate a career, but to speak a word 
of encouragement, and shout a hearty *All hail I' to a young 
singer climbing the mountain heights. This new book, * Poems 
of Passion,' is the work of undoubted genius. It reveals love 
in new, grand lights, and shows us much of the heights and 
depths, the exhaustless nature, and eternal duration of the 
grand passion. Ovid was regarded as an authority on love, 
but Miss Wheeler knows more of love than Ovid ever 
dreamed." 

The Hon. Joshua Stark accepted the volume in behalf of 
the Trustees of the Public Library, and reminded Miss Wheeler 
that she was now to find a very honored place, but one to 
which she had a just and honorable claim. Side by side with 
Milton and Cowper, and the later poets of the West, Ella 
Wheeler's' " Poems of Passion " would find a place. 

General H. C. Hobart then made a brief speech, in which 
he said there were other conflicts than those fought on actual 
battle-fields, and praised the heroism and courage with which 
Miss Wheeler had met and conquered difficulties that would 
have baffled many a man. Turning from the audience to Miss 
Wheeler, the venerable General said half a dozen words that 
were tremulous with emotion, and as he handed her tl\e casket 
of gold, said, *' Be brave, always be brave." 

Miss Wheeler stood for a few moments bowing to the au- 
dience, who cheered, and then rising to their feet cheered again, 
loud, and lustily, and long. When silence was obtained, Mr. 
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Almy Aldrich read Miss Wheeler's reply, which took the fol- 
lowing poetic form : 

Spcnk for me, friend, whose lips are ever ready 
With chosen words to voice another's thought. 

My shaken heart would make my tones unsteady — 
Speak thou the words I ought. 

Say that the love I give in lavish fashion 

To all Gotl's living creatures everywhere 
Pervades me with a deep and holy passion — 

A wordless, grateful prayer. 

Say that the gifts I may have used too lightly — 
As children toss rare gems in careless mirth — 

From this glad hour — henceforth — shall shine more brightly, 
And prove their real worth. 

Say that my life shall be one grand endeavor 
To reach a nobler womanhood's fair height; 

Say how my earnest aim is to — forever — 
Be worthy of this night. 

The spirit and bravery of Ella Wheeler may be judged 
from the following lines, which in the way of explanation, 
rather than of defense, she wrote in the preface of the last 
edition of *' Poems of Passion." 

" It is imptxssible to pursue a successful literary career and follow 
the advice of all one's ' best friends.' I have received severe censure 
from my orthodox friends for writing liberal verses. My liberal 
friends condonin my devout and religious poems as ' aiding supersti- 
tion.* My early temperance verses were pronounced * fanatical 
trash ' by others. 

" With all due thanks and appreciation for the kind motives 
which interest so many dear friends in my career, I yet feel compelled 
to follow the light which my own intellect and judgment cast upon 
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my way, rather than any one of the many conflicting rays which other 
minds would lend me." 

Last year Miss Wheeler became Mrs. Wilcox, but the old 
name will linger for many years in the memory of her friends. 
She is now engaged upon a novel which is to be published 
about Christmas of this year. Many will look forward with 
no little interest to know what the poet has to say in prose. 
We offer three characteristic poems from " Poems of Passion : " 

A WALTZ.QUADRILLE. 

The band was playing a waltz-quadrille, 
I felt as light as a wind-blown feather, 
As we floated away, at the caller's will, 
Through the intricate mazy dance together. 
Like mimic armies our lines were meeting. 
Slowly advancing and then retreating. 

All decked in their bright array; 
And back and forth to the music's rhyme 
We moved together, and all the time 

I knew you were going away. 

The fold of your strong arm sent a thrill 

From heart to brain as we gently glided 

Like leaves on the wave of that waltz-quadrille; 

Parted, met, and again divided — 

You drifting one way, and I another. 

Then suddenly turning and facing each other. 

Then off in the blithe chassue. 
Then airily back to our places swaying. 
While every beat of the music seemed saying 

That you were going away. 

I said to my heart, " Let us take our fill 

Of mirth, and music, and love, and laughter; 

For it all must end with this waltz-quadrille. 
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And life will be never the same life after. 
Oh, that the caller mij^Iit go on callinj^, 
Oh, that the music might go on falling 

Like a shower of silver spray, 
While we whirled on to the vast Forever, 
Where no hearts break, and no ties sever, 

And no one *roes awav.'' 

A clamor, a crash, and the band was still, 

'Twas the end of the dream, iwid the end of the measure, 

The last low notes of that waltz-quadrille 

Seemed like a dirije o'er the death of Pleasure. 

You saitl good-night, and tlie spell was over — 

Too warm for a friend, and too cold for a lover — 

There was notiiing else to say ; 
But the lights looked dim, and the dancers weary, 
And the music was sad, and the hall was dreary, 

After you went away. 



THE CREED. 

Whoever was begotten by pure love. 

And came desired and welcome into life. 

Is of immaculate conce])li()n. He 

Whose heart is full of tenderness and truth. 

Who loves mankind more than he loves Himself, 

And cannot find room in his heart for hate, 

Mav be another Christ. We all mav be 

The Saviours of the worKl, if we believe 

In the Divinity which dwells in us 

And worship it, and nail our grosvi^r selves, 

Our tempers, grcetls, and our unworthy aims, 

Upon the cross. Who givelli love to all, 

Pavs kindness for unkindness, smiles for frowns. 

And lends new courage to each fainting heart, 

And strengthens hope and scatters jc>y abroad, 

He, too, i< a Redeemer, Son of God. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF NOD. 

Come, cuddle your head on my shoulder, dear, 

Your head like the golden-rod, 
And we will go sailing away from here 

To the beautiful Land of Nod. 
Away from life's hurry, and flurry, and worry, 

Away from earth's shadows and gloom, 
To a world of fair weather we'll float oflf together 

Where roses are always in bloom. 

Just shut up your eyes, and fold your hands. 

Your hands like the leaves of a rose. 
And we will go sailing to those fair lands 

That never an atlas shows. 
On the North and the West they are bounded by rest, 

On the Soutli and the East by dreams; 
'Tis the country ideal, where nothing is real. 

But everything only seems. 

Just drop down the curtains of your dear eyes, 

Those eyes like a bright blue-bell. 
And we will sail out under starlit skies, 

To the land where the fairies dwell. 
Down the river of sleep, our barque shall sweep, 

Till it reaches that mvstical Isle 
Which no man hath seen, but where all have been. 

And there we will pause awhile. 
I will croon you a song as we float along. 

To the shore that is blessed of God, 
Then ho ! for that fair land, we're off for that rare land, 

That beautiful Land of Nod. 
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M '."^.DGAR ALLAN POE, in some respects the most re- 
A^t markable, and certainly the most erratic genius of his 
I ^uv • generation, was born in Boston on the 19th February 
^T 1809. His father was a distinguished officer in the 
Rcvokitionary army; he was destined to a!i early but ro- 
mantic end. He fell in love with a beautiful English actress 
ind married her, and went himself also on the stage. But 
the profession of the sock and buskin made great demands 
upon their strength, and in a very little while consumption 
set in, and the youthful couple ended life's brief drama almost 
together, leaving behind them as a legacy to fate three young 
children wholly unprovided for, Edgar was the second of 
these ill-fated children. Mr. John Allan adopted him and the 
orphan boy was now transported from his native town to 
England. In 18 16 we find him at school at Stoke, Ne wing- 
ton, then a suburb of London. Five years afterward he 
returned to America, and his education was continued at 
an academy at Richmond, Virginia. In 1826 he entered the 
University of Charlottesville, where he was a very efficient 
student, and where also he began to develop those tastes 
which cast a shadow over all his life. Gambling became 
a passion with him, and while it is not desirable to call up 
painful memories of the dead, yet it is worse than folly for the 
living, and especially the young to be blind to the lessons such 
careers teach. There is no excuse for gambling. It is dishonest 
in the very heart of it, and is as mean as it is dishonest. Ed- 
gar Allan Poe*s history teaches with profound and terrible 
force the truth that gambling will not only destroy the gentle- 
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man in a man, but will not cease until it has torn the crown 
from the brow and unmanned its victim of his manhood. 

Poe's first volume of poems was published in the year 1829, 
imder the title of '*Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Other Poems.'* 

About this time he desired to enter the armv, and his faith- 
ful friend Mr. Allan secured him a cadet-ship in the Military 
Academy of West Point. In March, 1831, he left, not with 
flying colors, but with broad marks of disgrace. He was in 
turn ejected from the house of Mr. Allan, whose patience it 
would seem was strained to the very uttermost. 

In 1833 brighter days seemed to dawn on the young poet. 
Poe won a prize offered by the publisher of a magazine in 
Baltimore. This led to a friendship with Mr. John P. Kennedy 
through whose kindly ofHces Poe procured employment on 
the "Southern Literary Magazine'* at Richmond. Here the 
poet married Virginia Clemm, a beautiful and saintly creature 
who only lived a little while, and became as some think the 
saintly and "lost Lenore" of his wild poetic dreams, and specially 
of that inexplicable and remarkable poem, "The Raven." Poe 
was a terrific worker when the fit was on, and it is perfectly 
astonishing how much work he gc^t through. His published 
works, which are voluminous enough, are by no means a com- 
plete collection of the manifold literary toils of his strange, sad 
life. From the year 183710 the year J 849, he was working 
spasmodically and often with wonderful success. In 1848 he 
published " The Raven,'* that marvelous combination of mystic 
words. The autumn of i849Siiw the sunset of a life as rich in 
promise and as wonderful in certain kinds of performance as 
America had ever seen. He died on the 5lh of October, 1849. 
It is impossible to arrive at anything very satisfactory con- 
cerning his life, as will be seen by Poe's evident desire to mis- 
lead his friends as to facts. 

In a sketch of his own life by Hirst, for which he was re- 
sponsible, there was a misstatement of the date of his birth, 
besides numerous other inaccuracies, including an entirely 
fabulous story of a youthful journey to St. Petersburg; and 
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later, when Lowell wished to write a sketch of his life, Poe 
furnished him with this very biography, with the statement 
that it was, "in the main,*' correct. In this connection his 
latest biographer says: ** Poe circulated, and as far as he 
could practically, accredited falsehoods concerning himself; 
moreover, he approved the report of his wildncss in youth, and 
he took no pains to explain the questionable incidents of his 
career. This failing casts suspicion upon all unsupported asser- 
tions by him that directly affect himself." Mr. Woodberry, his 
biographer, has carefully collected the evidence upon every 
jjoint in dispute, and cleared away the confusion that has char- 
acterized all previous accounts of Poe's hfe. This is very valu- 
able work, and rci^resents an immense amount of research, for 
which he deserves the thanks of all students of literature, al- 
though its result has been to make the present volume an 
unsatisfactory one in some respects. There arc so many of 
these disputed points, that one gets the impression that Poe's 
life was nothing but a succession of literary squabbles, and 
questionable acts which need an apologist. The tone of Wood- 
berry's biography is so different from that of Poe's life, that we 
feci the contradiction at evcrv step, and when we read some 
letter, or some ])assagc bv Poe inserted in the text, we wonder 
if this CAu be the work of the man we have just been reading 
about. Hut a book about Poe, the larger portion of whose 
l)ages ** consists of wholly new information, or of old statements 
so radical! V corrected as to become new," cannot fail to be 
int(M*estiiiLr. 

In the young literary commonwealth of our country, Poe's 
hand was almost llterallv against evcrv man, and it is but natu- 
ral that the hands of manv should have been upraised against 
him in return. lie did a much needed-work, and his influence 
(lid nuich to raise our literary standard, but he had to suffer for 
it during li!e, and his niemorv still more after death. The criti- 
cal warfare which he w:igL'd against the mediocre and the bad 
lit(M-atnrc as long as he lived, mav be said to have been fairlv 
inaugurated when, in 1S35. he published his review of Fay's 
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** Norman Leslie,'* in the Southern Literary Messenger, Mr. 
Woodberry tells us the story as follows : 

"Late in the fall of 1S35 there appeared the loudly announced, 
much-bepufFed ' Norman Leslie,' one of the popular novels of the day. 
It was ambitious, crude, and foolish, but its pretentiousness seems the 
particular quality which led Poe to single it out for an example. In 
the issue for December, therefore, he subjected it to such scrutiny as 
had never been known in our country before, and he did his task so 
trenchantly and convincinj^^ly, with such spirit and effect, that the 
public was widely interested — it bought, read, and looked for more. 
The Southern press with one voice cried on havoc; it was only too 
glad to find in its own country a youth with the boldness to rouse, and 
the skill to worry Knickerbocker game, for the young author — Theo- 
dore S. Fay — was a pet of the metropolita*^ litterateurs and an associ- 
ate editor of the New Tork Mirror^ then the best literary weekly of 
the country." 

The quarrel growing out of this gave rise to a distinct pub- 
lic deliverance, on the part of Poe, concerning the condition of 
criticism in America, and the spirit of provincialism and mu- 
tual admiration then so largely prevalent, and which he did so 
much to destroy. He says: *• We are becoming boisterous 
and arrogant in the pride of a too-speedily-assumed literary 
freedom. We throw off, with the most presumptuous and un- 
meaning hauteur, all deference whatever to foreign opinion ; 
we forget, in the puerile inflation of vanity, that the world is 
the true theater of the biblical-histrio ; we get up a hue and cry 
. about the necessity of encouraging native writers of merit; 
we blindly fancy that we can accomplish this by indiscriminate 
puffing of good, bad, and indifferent, without taking the trouble 
to consider that what we choose to denominate encouragement, 
is thus, by its general application, precisely th« reverse. In a 
word, so far from being ashamed of the many disgraceful liter- 
ary failures to which our own inordinate vanities and misap- 
plied patriotism have lately given birth, and so far from deeply 
lamenting that these daily puerilities are of home manufacture, 
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we adhere i>crtinacioiisly to our original blindly conceived 
idea, and thus often find ourselves involved in the gross para- 
dox of liking a stupid book the better because, sure enough, its 
stupidity is American/* This was a new note in American 
criticism, and Poe continued to sound it all his life. 

His reputation was that of a critic, quite as much as a poet, 
and we can see that it was a well-earned one, although we 
are now apt to lose sight of it in view of his much better 
earned and more durable reputation, which has since attached 
to the author of ** The Raven." This particular tendenc}' to 
grossly over-estimate literary work produced in our own coun- 
try, is one that needs to be ever guarded against, and one which 
we have, as yet, reformed but indifferently. Poe returned to the 
charge again and again during his life, and was ever jealous of 
the dignity of the critic's position. When planning the Pm/i 
Magacinc he says in the prospectus, that ** years have not yet 
taught him to read through the medium of a publisher's will, 
nor convinced him that the interests of letters are unallied with 
the interests of truth/* and he refers to '*the arrogance of 
those organized cliques, which, hanging on like nightmares up- 
on American literature, manufacture at the nod of our princi- 
pal book-sellers, a pscudo public opinion by wholesale/* Amer- 
ican criticism nuist have been at a low ebb when Poe took it 
uj), if we may ju(l;j^c from the following characterization of 
" IMalume/' by X. P. Willis. He calls the poem an ** exqui- 
sitely picjuant and skillful exercise of variety and niceness of 
language/' and a "curiosity in philologic flavor.'* 

Poe has certainly had his share of blame, and perhaps of 
praise also; the aim of the present writer has been to bestow 
neither — to 

" Xothini; extenuate, 

Xor set down aii|^ht in malice." 

What other writers have previously set down in malice, 
may be illustrated by some choice passages from Griswold's 
memoir — long the authority from which most readers derived 
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their knowledge of the poet. " Passion in him/* says this can- 
did biographer, ** comprehended many of the worst emotions 
which militate against human happiness. You could not con- 
tradict him but you raised quick choler, you could not speak 
of wealth but his cheek paled with gnawing envy. Irascible, 
envious, bad enough, but not the worst, for these salient angles 
were all varnished over with a cold, repellant cynicism; his 
passions vented themselves in sneers. There seemed to him no 
moral susceptibility ; and, what was more remarkable in a 
proud nature, little or nothing of the true point of honor.** 
On the other hand, Poe has not been wanting in admirers who 
have refused to give credence to the story of his faults. 

We cannot forbear quoting the two great poems that will 
surely live as long as the English language is spoken. They 
stand alone in the world of song, never to be equaled, much 
less surpassed. 

THE RAVEN. 

Once, upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door: 
"'Tis some visitor," I muttered, "tapping at my chamber door — 
Only this, and nothing more." 

Ah! distinctly I remember I it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had tried to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost Lcnore — 
Per the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 
Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me — filled mc with fantastic terrors never felt before: 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating. 
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"'Tis some visitor eiitroatiti^ entrance nl iiiv cliamber door; — 
This it is, nni) nothing more." 

Presertly my soul -jrcw Rtrongcv; hesitating then no longer, 
"Sir," said I, " nr madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly yi>n came lapping, lapping ;<t my chamber door, 
Thiit I scarce was suix; I heard you," — here I opened wide the door; 
Darknos there, and nothin;^ morel 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there womlering, 

fvariiig, 
Doubting, dreaming dreaniA no moiial ever dared to dream before; 
Itiit the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no token, 
Anil the onlv won! tiiere spoken was the ^vhispercd word, 

Tliis I whis]x.-red, and an echo mtirmtircd hack the word "Lenore!" 

Merely this, :ijid nothing more. 



Then into the chamln-v turning, 
Soon I heard a^ain a tapping, si 
"Surely," said I,"surelv that is 
Let me see, then, what Ihereat i. 
Let mv heart he still a moment, 
'Ti- the V 



my soul within me burning, 
:wh:it londerthan before: 
lethiiig at my window lattice; 
id this mystery explore: — 

I, and nothing more!" 

Open here I llnng the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter. 

In there siepiH-d a stately raven of the saintly days of yore; 

Not the least oheit-ance made he; not an instant stopped or stayed 

he; 
But, with mien of liird or lady, perche<l above my chamber door — 
Pereheil upon a bn-l of I'alhis, just above mv chamber door— 
I'erched, ami -^at, and nothing more. 



Then this ehoTiv bird beguil 
lly the gr:.ve and stern dec( 
"Though thv crist be sliorr 



'^ inv sad fancy into smiling, 
im of the countenance it wore; 
nd shaven, thou," I said, "art 
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Ghastly, grim and ancient raven, wandering from the nightly 

shore — 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night's Plutonian shore!" 
Quoth the raven, "Nevermore." 

Much I marveled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly — 
Though it answered little meaning, little relevancy bore; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door — 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as "Nevermore." 

But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing farther then he uttered — not a feather then he fluttered — 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, "Other friends have flown 

before — 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown before." 
Then the bird said, "Nevermore." 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
"Doubtless," said I, "what it utters is its only stock and store — 
Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one burden bore — 
Till the dirges of his hope the melancholy burden bore 
Of 'Never — nevermore.' " 

But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and bust and 

door ; 
Then upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore — 
What this grim, ungainly, j^hastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking, "Nevermore." 

Thus I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl, whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom's core; 
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This, and more, 1 sat dividing, witli mv hund at ease reclining, 
On the ciisliioii's velvet lining that the lamplight gloated o'er; 
But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamplight gloating o'er, 
She shall press — ah, nevermore! 

Then, methought, the aii- grevr denser, perfumed from an unseen 

Swung by angels, whose faint footfalls tinkled on the tuAed floor. 
"Wretch!" I cried, "thy God hath lent thee, by these angels he 

hath sent thee 
Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenorel 
QuafT, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenore!" 
Quoth the raven, "Nevermore." 

"Prophet!" said I, "thing of evil! — prophet still, if bird or devil! 
Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore — 
Desolate, yet :ill undaunted, on this desert land enchanted. 
On this home by horror haunted — tell me truly, I implore — 
Is there — is there balm in Gihadr tell me — tell mc, I implore!" 
Quoth the raven, "Xeveimore." 

"Prophet!" said I, "thing of evil ! — prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By ilwt heaven that bends above us— by th.it God we both adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore." 
Quoth the raven, '*: " 



"Be th.it word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!" I shrieked, up- 
starting — 

"Get thee back into the tempest am! the night's Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken! 

Leave mv loneliness unhrokeu! — (juit the bust above mv door! 

T.ike thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my 
door !" 

Quoth the raven, "Nevermore." 
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And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o'er him streaming, throws his shadow on the 

floor 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore ! 



THE BELLS. 




I. 



Hear the sledges with the belh 
Silver bells — 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight — 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 



II. 



Hear the mellow wedding belh 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune. 
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What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 

On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wellsl 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Futurel how it tells 
Of the rupture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bolls— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bellsl 



Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror now their turbulency tells! 
In tlie startled ear of night 
How they scrc:im out their affright 
Too much horrified to speak. 
They can only shriek, shriek. 
Out of tune. 
In the clamorous appealing to the mercy of the firel 
In a mad cxpostulutiou with the deaf and frantic fire! 
Leaping higher, liighcr, higher. 
With a ilespcrate desire. 
And a resolute endeavor, 
Now — now to sit or iievei". 
By the side of the pulc-faccd moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells. 
What a tale their terror tells 

Of despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
^Vhat a horror tliey outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
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Yet the ear it fully kndws, 

By the twanging 

And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 

In the jangling. 

And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, [bell 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the 

Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 

IV. 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night. 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell' up in the steeple, 

All alone. 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that muflled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone — 
They arc neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 

They are ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls, 




A pasan from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 

With the psean of the bells! 
And he dances and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the paean of the belli 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the throbbing of the bells 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the sobbing of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knell 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells; 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 

To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells — 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 




ONGFELLOW is by all odds the most popular poet of 
America. He may not be the most profound, and a 
severe and exacting criticism might easily discover a want 
\ of perfect art in many of his poems. But then it must be 
remembered that he did not write for the critics, and it is very 
questionable if he ever gave them so much as a passing thought, 
when worshiping at the shrine of poetry. He wrote for the 
world's great weary, suffering, rejoicing heart, and the world 
has responded to the music of his songs with grateful apprecia- 
tion. Publishers tell us that Longfellow's poems have a larger 
and steadier sale than any other poet of ancient or modern days. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born at Portland, 
Maine, on the 27th of February, 1807. He was educated at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, from which he graduated with 
high honors in 1825. For a time he studied law in his brother's 
office, but he was not destined to be an advocate at the bar, or 
an ornament of the bench. He was offered the Professorship 
of modern languages at Bowdoin College, which he accepted. 
He spent some time in Europe qualifying for his new position. 
He returned to America in 1829. His exceedingly chaste and 
beautiful little book Outre Mcr, which was published in 1835, 
records many of his pleasant European experiences. In this 
same year, 1835, Longfellow became Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and Literature in Harvard University. This appoint- 
ment involved him in a second visit to Europe, which was even 
more enjoj^able than his first visit. Longfellow's was a laborious 
life. The lists of works prove, beyond all question, that he 
must have kept steadily at the oar. In 1839 Hyp^^rion was pub- 
lished : in 1 84 1, Voices of the Night, Ballads and Other Poems; 
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ill 1842, Poems on Slavery ; in 1843, The Spanish Student ; in 
1845, Poets and Poetry of Europe ; in 1846, Be/fry of Bruges ; in 
l%^7, Evangeline ; in i%^g, Kavanagh ; in 1 850, The Seaside and 
the Fireside ; in 1851, The Golden Legend ; in 1855, Hiaivatha ; 
in 1858, J//A'J Standish ; in 1863, The Tales of a Wayside Inn ; 
in 1867 he translated Dante; in 1873 he published Aftermath ; 
in 1874, The Hanging of the Crane ; and in 1875, Pf^^idora. He 
died in 1882, full of )'ears and honors, and while names may be 
more brilliant and dazzlin<x» few will be remembered with more 
love than the name of IIenr\' Wadsworth Loncffellow, who 
well deserves the appellation of the Poet of the Affections. It 
is pleasant to know that Longfellow was as popular in Europe 
as America. 

Twice En<T^land honored herself in honoring this gentle 
singer. In 1869 Oxford, that ancient seat of learning, conferred 
upon the poet the honorary title of D. C. L. Two years ago 
a place was found for a bust of Longfellow in the Poet's 
Corner of Westminster Abbey. This is the highest national 
honor England could grant, and some account of that memo- 
rable occasion cannot but be interesting to tlie readers of these 
pages. 

It may seem strange tliat English people should be so 
proud of the Tower, that dreary old fortress on the Thames; 
but it is quite easy to understand why they should venerate 
Westminster Abbey. Like Niagara, and the >Limmoth Cave, 
and the Yosemite Valley, this stately pile stands alone; there is 
onlv one Niagara, and one Yosemite. and only one Westminster 
Abbev, and it nuist be seen and sti died to be appreciated. To 
start with, it is, beyond all cjuestion, the oldest temple of wor- 
sliip in Christendom. The exact date of its founding is un- 
known. What Thomas F'uUer said of the ])vramids may be 
said, with some (qualification, of Westminster Abbey: ** Dot- 
\\Y^ with age it has forgotten its founders.** It is at least five 
centuries older th:in the Basilica of St. Peter's at Rome. Since 
tiie tomb of Edward the Confessor is there, it must have been 
in existence ])rior to 1042-1066. b'rom the days of Edward the 
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Confessor to this generation, the kings and queens of England 
have all been crowned in this great sanctuary, and here they 
have been brought at last to sleep the long unending sleep. 
Tudors and Plantagencts and Stuarts lie peacefully side by 
side. Kings, and priests, and warriors of old renown, are here 
at rest ; and as you pass along over the dust of centuries, you 
sometimes feel disposed to pause 

**Lest the sound of mortal tread 
Should burst the bands of the dreamless sleep 
That wraps the mighty dead." 

No sepulchre on earth holds so much noble dust. The 
credulity of Americans is tested a little perhaps when the verger 
of the Abbey, pointing out a stone resting under the chair of 
coronation, assures the visitors that that is the identical stone on 
which Jacob slept that memorable night when a fugitive from 
his father's house in Bethel, he lay down to sleep, and had a 
vision of angels ascending and descending on a ladder of 
clouds. I often wonder whether Dean Stanley really believed 
in the identity of that stone. There is very little doubt, how- 
ever, whatever we may think about the stone, that all the kings 
and queens of England from Edward the Confessor to Victoria, 
sat in that chair on the occasion of their coronation. But there 
is other dust beside the dust of kings and queens in West- 
minster Abbey. This sacred urn has become more and more 
of later years, the last resting i .ace of men and women — who 
were royal by the right of thought — whose words and inspira- 
tions have become a precious heritage to the whole world. 

The spot visited with most reverence now is not the 
chapel of Henry VII., nor the tomb of Elizabeth, but the 
"Poet's Corner/* where the priests of literature arc gathered 
in a council of eternal silence. I have been witness of more 
than one memorable scene in this stately fane. I remember 
the day when Charles Dickens was borne to his unpretending 
grave in the very center of the "Poet's Corner." Not verv 
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long afterward, one chill, foggy morning 1 heard the majestic 
tones of the "Dead March" in "Saul" shake the vaulted silence 
of the old abbey, and saw a solemn procession march down the 
dim aisle, led by Dean Stanley, who read the office for the dead 
over the mortal remains of Bulwer Lytton. On this occasion 
the Ri«^ht Hon. W. E. Gladstone was one of the chief mourners. 

But there was another scene in Westminster Abbey on the 
morning of Saturday, March the ist, 1883, a scene that cannot 
but interest all right-minded Americans. Between the monu- 
ments of Chaucer and Dryden, a bust of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow was placed, as England's token of her appreciation 
of the life and work of America's greatest poet. The whole 
ceremony was a most graceful tribute to the memory of the 
man, who, in the fullness of his years, entered his own "Silent 
Land/' as deeply loved as he was widely honored. 

The I^rince of Wales sent a letter of regret at his necessary 
absence. But such representative men as Earl Granville, Sir 
Hugh Childers, and Theodore Martin were present. Of 
course America's poet-minister, James Russell Lowell, took a 
part in the impressive occasion. But what added the perfect- 
ing touch of interest to tlie whole scene was the presence of 
LontJffellow's daui^hters, Alice and Annie. Earl Granville's 
speech was most felicitous. He pointed to the refined and re- 
fining character of tlie poet's work in most flattering terms, 
and pointed out that '•poet-uses" — as Mrs. Browning would call 
them — are great practical uses after all. Minister Lowell 
placed the bust in position, and made a very characteristic 
speech. 

This business of honoring great men is very difficult. 
There is nothing more true than this, that **praises on tombs 
are vainly si)ent ;" but the only way in which England could 
show her respect for the memory of Longfellow, was to wel- 
come some memorial of him to her chamber of immortals. 
It may be fairly said that nowhere out of America is Long- 
fellow more appreciated than in England. 

The echo of his songs niav be heard from John 0*Groat's 
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to Land's End. He is the poet of the people, the poet of the 
heart and home. If he is not to be ranked with **the grand 
old masters" it matters little ; all men feel that Longfellow's 
songs "gushed from his heart." He has lighted the fires of a 
noble ambition on the altar of many a young man's heart; and 
the words of solace he has spoken have fallen on sorrowing 
souls, like cooling rains in summer heat. It was the right thing 
to place the genial face of Longfellow amid that goodly com- 
pany in the Poet's Corner. Without him that gathering of 
great souls would have been incomplete. The American pil- 
grim will henceforth feel more at home in Westminster Abbey 
as he sees the genial face of Longfellow between the monu- 
ments of Chaucer and Dryden. 

It will no doubt be extremely interesting to the readers of 
these pages to have presented to their attention Mr. Long- 
fellow's own account of the circumstances that led to the 
writing of that now famous poem '* Excelsior." The following 
letter was addressed to a personal friend who was exceedingly 
interested in the poem : 

"I have had the pleasure of receiving your note in regard to the 
poem 'Excelsior,' and very willingly give you my intention in 
writing it. This was no more than to display, in a series of pictures, 
the life of a man of genius, resisting all temptations, laying aside all 
fears, heedless of all warnings, and pressing right on to accomplish 
his purpose. His motto is Excelsior — 'higher.' He passes through 
the Alpine village — through the rough, cold paths of the world — 
where the peasants cannot understand him, and where his watchword 
is in an 'unknown tongue.' lie disregards the happiness of domestic 
peace, and sees the glaciers — his fate — before him. He disregards 
the warning of the old man's wisdom, and the fascinations of 
woman's love. He answers to all: 'Higher yet!' The monks of 
St. Bernard are the representatives of religious forms and ceremonies, 
and with their oft-repeated prayer mingles the sound of his voice, 
telling them there is something higher than forms and ceremonies. 
Filled with these aspirations, he perishes, without having reached the 
perfection he longed for, and the voice heard in the air is the promise 
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if i n:n«)rt:i'.:ty a::l :»:-'_:rL"«^ tvcv up\v;i!\!. Vi»ii will perceive that 
•v\v*v'!^io!,' AW :i iicvtive ■»:' ::-.c c »:n;\i:Mtivc iU'ltivc, i^ ii^e^I lulverbiallv 
— .1 r.^e iii«»ti:ie.i '•}• i :c t'c^'t Latisi wviti-r^. I remain, very truly 
v.»i:r^, Il!:\i:v W. LnNGFELLOw."" 

\Vc Select i!hvv- '»: the l>c<t known •»: Luiii^lcllow's poems: 

THi: DAY IS 1.)(.)M:. 



A" a rV.jt.xr :«« waiuvi il'twiiwanl , 
Vv 'in a:: ea^le in it** lli'j:ht. 

1 ^ee \.\^ !::rhi- nf ii:e vil!a;^e 

ii K.'.\'.\ :!'.r«>UL::i liic rain ami the mist, 
Arivi .1 !l-c!::i.x >:" »»avliie*«s ciunes o'er me, 

Ti'.a: r.\\ i'.eart oaiinot re>i^t — 

A :Vc'.!*: ' of ^;i^ille^'i an^l loTiLrinij 

T'.'..'.:'^ :;•>: .skin t«> pain. 
Hi:: re>en:': '.es *».^rrow onlv 

A^ ti'.e iri^t rocmMe*- ihc rain. 

C''^!v.e rea.: lo me *«'mc' p'.»em, 
S.iir.c simple a::.! i-.eartfclt lav, 

Tl.a: *«i-.a'.I MH»tho ::".:«• re<tle<s feeling, 
Ami hani>h the tiiou'j:ht> of day. 

Not from the sri'^nd ^Id masters, 
NiU from the banls sublime, 

\Vho>e vlistant footsteps echo 
Throutrh the corridors of Time. 

For like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

LifcV endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 
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Read from some humble poet, 
Whose songs gush from his heart 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eye-lids start. 

Who through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of case, 
Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care. 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 

The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 



EXCELSIOR. 

The sliades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device — 
Excelsior! 

His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath; 
And like a silver clarion rung 
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The accents of that unknown tongue — 
Excelsior! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright9 
Above the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan — 
Excelsior! 

«* Try not the pass," the old man said: 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead ; 
The roaring torrent is deep and widel** 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior! 

**Oh, stay," the maiden said, "and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! ** 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh. 
Excelsior! 

"Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! " 
This was the peasant's last good-night: 
A voice replied, far up the height. 
Excelsior! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of St. Bernard 
Uttered the oft-ref>eated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 

A traveler, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior ! 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith — a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 

His face is like the tan, 
His brow is wet with honest sweat — 

He earns whate'er he can ; 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow — 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children, coming home from school, 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bcllow^s roar. 
And catch the burning sparks, that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys; 
He heai*s the parson pray and preach— 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 
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It smiiiils t" liiin like her mother's voice, 

Siii^iny ill P:iradisu! 
Hl- iicciU must think of hor niite more, 

How ill tlicRravoshc lits; 
Atiil wilh hi< hnrd, roii<^h hiiiiil he wipes 

A tciir init of his (.-yes. 

Toiiiiift, rcjoiciiijr, sorrowing — 

Oiiwmil through life he goes; 
Ei)ch morniii<^ sees some tiij-k begin, 

Each evening sees il close — 
Soniethin;^ iittoinptcti, soinfthing done. 

Has earned a ni^ht*s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou has taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our foiluiiis must bo wrought— 

Thu-i on its sounding anvil shaiicd 
Eacli burniug deed and thought! 
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THOMAS MOORE. 





HE inexorable laws of space render it impossible for 
us to give more than the briefest notice of "the 
sweetest singer of the sweetest songs." Thomas 
Moore was Ireland's bountiful legacy to the min- 
strelsy of the early part of the nineteenth century, and though 
the century is growing old, no singer has sung a more pathetic 
song than the ** Last Rose of Summer," or touched the heart 
of patriotism with a finer strain than ** The ivlinstrcl Boy ! '* 

Thomas Moore was born in Dublin on the 28th of March, 
1779. His early education was prosecuted alongside that 
brilliant Irishman, Sheridan. In 1793 Moore was sent to 
Dublin University, where he took the degree of B. A. with 
honors. Before this time he had proven himself a poet in his 
" Odes of Anacreon." While quite young he mastered the 
Italian and French languages. He had a fine ear for music, 
and a keen sense of harmony, which, linked with his fine poetic 
genius, will go far toward accounting for the wonderful rhythm 
of his poems. In 1798 he went to London to study law. In 
1800 he published his translations, and dedicated them to 
George IV., then Prince of Wales. In 1803 he was appointed 
to a government post in Bermuda. He traveled through 
America and Canada, and immortalized many of the scenes of 
travel in his deathless songs. He once fought a duel, of which 
Byron made the most uproarious fun. Moore, and Jeffreys his 
combatant, afterward becoming the best of friends. In 1807 
he gave ** Irish Melodies " to the world. In 18 17 that grandest 
of oriental poems, ** Lalla Rookh," appeared. In 18 19 he went 
to Paris with Lord John Russell, and thence to Italy to see 
Byron. It was during this visit that Byron consigned to 
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MiM>rc the materials fur iiis bioj^rajjliy. which were lo remain 
initmiclK.'d till alter his death. Tliese materials were destniycd 
a(tcr Byron's deal!: at the urjjciit entreaty of Byron's rela- 
tives. Moore, huwevcr. jjave the world its best " Life of 
Byron," in 1830, The end of Moore was sad thougli peace- 
ful, lie was eared fur in his later years. The over-wrought 
brain gave way, and the sinjjcr ceased his singing. He died 
on the 2Sth of February. 1S52. 

The first jtoem \vc quote is a remembrance of his tour 
through America. Other brief specimens follow : 

THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

A HALLAD or VIKGIMA. 

'■ Tl)ey tell of a youii); man wlio loot liis inliid upon the death of a girl he 
loved, :ind « ho, suiUli-rily iliiiipi'L-ariiiH from liU frleiiiU, was nci-or aflcrw.ird lieaiil 
uf. As he liad frfijin'nth- siiki in hi* niviiii^s lliat the girl was not dead, but gone 
lo till- Dismal Swamp, it ^ sii|i[x>siil In.- hnii wamliTcd into l!i:it dreary wilderiiesj. 
ami liad died of luiii;;i.'r. <••: lieuii lost In «<>mu o{ ii<- dieadful tnora^ses." 

They tna.k- iier :i j;riive loo culd ;uul djimp 

For a MHil mi «-arni ;iiiil true; 
Ami slie's s"'"i t" the lake of iJic Dism;il Swamp, 
Wheiv all iii^'ht loii^' by the lli-eily lamp 

Shu piiiklles ht-r white cmioc. 

And iier firelly lamp I soon shall see, 

And her patUlle I soon shall hear; 
Loii^r ;,„d lovi.i- ..111- life shall he. 
And I'll lii.ic tlie maid In a cypress tree. 

When the 1'ootstep ••( deatli i- near! 

Away t.> the Dismal Swj.nip he spee.i-,— 

Hi's path was ni,^,'-ed and sore, 
Thnnijih tan-led juniper, Iwds of reeds, 
Throii^^h many a Ten where the serpent feels. 

And man iievLT trod lieforel 
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And when on earth he sunk to sleep, 

If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew! 

And near him the she-wolf stirred the brake, 
And the copper- snake breathed in his ear, 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 
" Oh! when shall I see the dusky lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear?" 

He saw the lake, and a meteor bright 

Quick over its surface played, — 
" Welcome," he said, " my dear one's light! " 
And the dim shore echoed for many a night 

The name of the death-cold maid! 

Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, 

Which carried him off from the shore; 
For he followed with joy the meteor spark, 
The wind was high, and the clouds were dark. 
And the boat returned no more. 

But ofl from the Indian hunter's camp 

This lover and maid so true 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the lake by a firefly lamp. 

And paddle their white canoe. 




GOD THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF ALL. 

Thou art, O Lord ! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night. 
Are but reflections caught from Thee: 





Where'er we turn. Thy glories shine. 
And all things fair and bright are Thine. 

When day, with parting beam, <lelays 
Amonff the opening; clouds of even; 

And we can almost think wo gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven; 

Those hues, that make the sun's decline 

So soft, so radiant. Lord ! are Thine. 

When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and skies. 

Like some d:irk, beauteous bird, whose plume 
In sparkling with unnumbcr'd dyes; 

That sacred ■'loom, those (ires divine. 

So grand, so countless, Lord! are thine. 

When yiiuihful sprhi;^ iintund iis breathes. 

Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 
And every Hower the Miiiimer wreathes 

U borii l-eiieaih that kindling eye: 
Where'er wc turn Thv j;lorie'« shine, 
And all things fair und bright are Thine. 



'TIS Tlir: L.VST ROSE OF SUMMER. 

'Tisthc last ro-.- ..t" summer 

Lel-lbl.x.miii-aloii.-; 
All her lovely companions 

Arc faded and gtme; 
No llower of her kindre.1, 

N,> loseluul is nigh, 
To rellcct back her blushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

I'll not leave thtv, thou lone one! 
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Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter 
The leaves o'er the bed, 

Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. * 

So soon may / follow, 

When friendships decay, 
And from Love's shining circle, 

The gems drop away. 
When true hearts lie withered, 

And fond ones are flown. 
Oh! who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone? 



THE MINSTREL BOY. 

The Minstrel Boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death you'll find him; 
His father's sword he has girded on. 

And his wild harp slung behind him, — 
"Land of song!" said the warrior-bard, 

*' Though all the world betrays thee, 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 

One faithful harj^ shall praise thee! " 

The Minstrel fell! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under! 
The harp he lr)ved ne'er spoke again, 

For he tore its chords asunder; 
And said, " No chains shall sully thee. 

Thou soul of love and bravery 1 
Thy songs were made for the pure and free. 

They shall never sound in slavery!" 
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THE YOUNG MAY MOON. 

The young May moon is beaming, love, 
The glow-worm's lamp is gleaming, love. 

How sweet to rove 

Through Morna's grove. 
When the drowsy world is dreaming, love I 
Then awake ! — the heavens look bright my dear, 
'Tis never too late for delight, my dear, 

And the best of all ways 

To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear. 

Now all the world is sleeping, love. 

But the Sage, his star- watch keeping, love. 

And I, whose star, 

More glorious far, 
Is the eye from that casement peeping, love, 
Then awake! — till rise of sun, my dear. 
The Sage's ;j:lass we'll shun, my dear, 

Or, in watching the flight 

Of bodies of light. 
He might happen to take thee for one, my dear. 
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Nature's chief mast cipiccc i^^ \s-riting well. — Duke ok Bucking- 



Authors, lik« 

POPH. 



lUl. — Alexander 



lie lias not lived in vain wiio has put oiic healthful book upon the 
bookiihclf of the world. — Elmo. 
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THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 





Essayist aiul Historiuri. 

HOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, a son of 
Zachar}' Macaulay, an African merchant and a lead- 
ing anti-slavery advocate, was born in Leicestershire, 
(s/fv^ England, 25th October, 1800. As a child he was 
remarkably precocious, acquiring a passion for books when 
only three years old. At the age of seven he knew by heart 
Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, and nearly the whole of 
Marmion ; and at eight he wrote, in imitation of Scott, over 
three hundred lines of a poem on the Battle of Cheviot. At 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was a student from 18 18 
to 1822, he gained a reputation as a scholar and a debater. 
After obtaining his degree he devoted himself to literature, 
his first attempts at which, in the shape of ballad poems and 
essays, appeared in Kjiighfs Quarterly, which was started in 
June, 1823. His famous essay on Milton appeared in the Edui- 
burgh Review for August, 1824; and during the next twenty 
years he was the most brilliant and popular contributor to 
that periodical. In 1S26 he was called to the bar, but though 
he joined the Northern Circuit, he never practiced. In 1830 
he was sent to Parliament by Lord Lansdownc, the father of 
the present Governor-General of Canada, as member for the 
pocket-borough of Calne; and in 1832 he was returned to the 
reformed House as Member for Leeds. In 1834, accompanied 
by a sister, he went to India, where he remained till 1838, his 
principal work being the codification of the criminal law. On 
his return to England in 1839 he was elected Member for 
Edinburgh, and in 1840 was apj)ointcd Secretary of War. In 
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1S4J aj)j)carc(l his sj)iritc(l Lays of Ancient Rome, and in 1S48 
the first two volumes of his History of Enjjland from the 
Accession of James II. These were followed in 1855 by two 
other volumes. 

Durinc]^ the latter part of his career Macaulay was the 
recipient of many marks of public esteem. In 1849 ^^ ^^'^s 
elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow; in 1857 
he was made foreign associate oi the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Science: and in the same year he was 
created Baron Macaulay. These honors he did not long enjoy, 
liis health had Iwen failini; for many years, and on the 28th of 
December, 1859, he died in London of heart disease. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. A fifth volume of his history 
was published in 1861, by his sister. Lady Trevelyan. 

Macaulay was a man of remarkable gifts and attainments. 
He had a marvelous memory: his industry was enormous; his 
knowledge was vast and varied ; and his literary style so clear, 
incisive and brilliant that for the first time history became in 
his hands as interesting as fiction. In politics he was a thor- 
ough Liberal, and every measure for the advancement of civil 
or religious liberty was sure of the heartiest support from his 
eloquent tongue and pen. He has, indeed, been accused of 
partiality, and his History has been styled a huge Whig pamph- 
let. But though there is some foundation for this charge, 
and though some errors have been brought home to him, its 
substantial truth has never been impugned. His most salient 
weakness was over-confidence: and his serene self-assurance — 
never troubled by a speck of doubt — gave i)oint to the epigram 
of Lord Melbourne, who expressed a wish that he could be 
'* as cock-sure of anything as Tom Macaulay is of everything.** 
Xotwithsanding this defect, however, his History has remained 
to this day the most i)oj)ular historical work ever written, 
either in England or elsewhere. On the publication of the 
third and fourth volumes in 1855, ^'^ edition of 25,000 was 
exhausted on the day of issue, and 11,000 other applicants had 
to wait for a new issue. Messrs. Longman's famous cheque 
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for the ;^20.ooo represented Macaulay's share of the profits hi 
1856. In the United States the sale has been even larger. In 
five years (1849-54) from the publication of the first two vol- 
umes no less than 125,000 copies were sold. Of the third and 
fourth, 73,000 were sold by a single publishing house in New 
York in ten days; 25,000 in Philadelphia, and other editions 
were published in Boston and elsewhere. The total sale of 
these two volumes in England and America during the first 
four weeks was in excess of 1 50,000 copies. 

The following description of the Puritans in Macaulay's 
essay on " Milton,** is acknowledged to be one of the finest 
specimens of the literature of this century : 

THE PURITANS. 

" The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contemplation of superior beings and eternal 
interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general terms, an over- 
ruling Providence, they habitually ascribed every event to the will of 
the Great Being, for whose power nothing was too vast, for whose 
inspection nothing was too minute. To know him, to serve him, to 
enjoy him, was with them the great end of existence. They rejected 
with contempt the ceremonious homage which other sects substituted 
for the pure worship of the soul. Instead of catching occasional 
glimpses of the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze 
full on his intolerable brightness, and to commune with him face to 
face. Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The 
difference between the greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed 
to vanish, when compared with the boundless interval which separated 
the whole race from Him on whom their own eyes were constantly 
fixed. They recognizeil no title to superiority but his favor; and con- 
fident of that favor, they despised all the accomplishments and all the 
dignities of the world. If they were unacquainted with the works of 
philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. 
If their names were not found in the registers of heralds, they were 
recorded in the Book of Liie. If their steps were not accompanied 
by a splendid train of menials, legions of ministering angels had 
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charge over them. Their palaces were houses not made with hands; 
their diadems, crowns or glory ivhich should never fade away. On 
the rich niid the eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked down 
with contempt: for they csteemt-d themselves rich In a more precious 
trcaiiurc, and eloquent in n more sublime language, nobles by the right 
of an earlier creation, and priests by the imposition of a mightier 
hand. The very meanest of them was a being to whose fate a mys- 
terious and terrible importance belonged, on whose slightest action 
the spirits of li^ht and darkness looked with anxious interest; who 
had been destined before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a 
felicity which should continue when heaven and earth should have 
passed away. Events which short-sighted politicians ascribed to 
earthly causes, had been ordained on his account. For his sake em- 
pires had risen, and flourished, and dccaycil. For his sake the Al- 
mighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of the Evangelist and the 
harp of the prophet. Ho had been wresteil by no common deliverer 
from the grasp of no common foe. He had been ransomed by ttic 
sweat of no vul-jar agony, by the hlood of no eartlily sacrifice. It 
was fur him that the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had been 
rent, th:it the duad had risen, that all nature h.id shuddered at the 
sulTerings of her expiring God." 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 



^«A>^ FENIMORE COOPER was bom at Burlington, 
l'^ in New Jersey, on tlic ijth of September, 1789. His 
W^ father migrated from New Jersey in 1790, and went to 
T f reside in the western part of New York State, upon the 
head waters of the Snsqueiianna River, He was the first 
settler in that wild and inaccessible region through which the 
New York and Erie Railway now runs, and from him the little 
hamlet took the name of Cooperstown, which it has retained 
ever since. Here, in the heart of what was then a wilderness, 
Fenimore Cooper passed his childhood. Around him there 
was everj'thing best calculated to imyjrpss the mind of the 
growing boy. He lived on the edge of interminable and unex- 
plorcd woods, with lakes and streams in abundance scattered 
all around. Before him lay the might and majesty of nature in 
her grandest mood. The red Indians, belonging to the Six 
Nations, surrounded him on all sides. Their habits and lan- 
guages, their modes of thought, their skill in running a trail. 
in managing a birch bark canoe, and in mimicking every 
sounel of the woods, became so familiar to the young stmlcnt 
and impressed his imagination so deeply, that he was able 
to reproduce them all in connection with the one eharacter 
which, under the name of " Leatherstocking," or " La Ltmguc 
Carabine," or "The Trapper," or " Hawkcye," runs like 
a golden thread through the skein of all his romances, and 
invests them with a singular charm. "'Leatherstocking,'" 
says Mr. Lounsby, " is the only great original character that 
American fiction has added to the literature of the world." In 
addition, however, to opportunities of studying the wiiitc hunter 
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or trapper whose liic was passed in the midst of the treacherous 
and truculent savai^es, and whose safety depended upon his 
possession of senses of e\'e and ear as acute as tliosc of his 
vigilant and ubiquitous foes, Fcnimore Cooper saw something 
of men who had played more or less distinguished parts in the 
great game of life. When the general peace was signed in 
1815, the United States, a young country of magnificent dis- 
tances and boundless resources, was looked upon as a haven 
of refuge to mariners storm-tossed and wrecked upon the 
ocean of European wars. It was known that about the year 
181 5, and long after, everything connected with England was 
regarded with jKXuliar aversion in the young Republic. The 
small community by which the hamlet of Cooperstown was 
inhabited presented rare chances for studying character to a 
young and observant boy. The village grocer was an ex-Gov- 
ernor of Martinique. The only commission agent in the place 
had been a cajjtain in the British army. The dancing master 
w- ho hoj)ed to gel his bread by teaching American youths and 
damsels how to stcj) the minuet as it was ])erformed at the 
Tuilleries, had been ** tambour major" in a French regiment. 
The village school at which Fcnimore Cooper received his first 
instruction was under tlic care of a pedagogue whose fees 
were chiefly paid in apples and onions. We read with little 
surprise that, neither at Cooperstown nor at Yale College, to 
which as a boy of fourteen Fenimore Cooper was transferred, 
had he any taste tor books. His life was chiefly passed in 
dreamy walks along the edges of Newhaven Harbor, and 
there he picked u[) a taste for the sea, which, in 1806, when he 
was seventeen years old, his father permitted Wm to indulge. 
It enabled him, at any rate, to write '* The Pilot," which has 
been pronounced by many competent judges to be the best sea 
novel in the English language, and also in 1839 ^*^ compile a 
"History of the Navy of the United States," w-hich is not 
likely soon to fall out of favor with its author's compatriots 
from any lack of i)atriotic fervor, or on account of its outspoken 
expressions of detestation for Great Britain. 
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What arc the qualities which have made Fenimore Cooper 
one of the most popular novelists in the world, and will, doubt- 
less, lead to a continued demand for " The t^ast of the Mohi- 
cans," ** The Prairie," the " Spy," and '* The Pathfinder," for 
many generations to come ? The answer is probably that, like 
Sir Walter Scott, Fenimore Cooper cared little for grace or 
beauty of language, or even for strict grammatical accuracy, so 
long as his books teemed with strong situations, which, as he 
exf)ressed it, " described themselves." In Sir Walter's novels 
the reader comes again and again upon scenes created by the 
strong power of imagination, or at least of adaptation, with 
which ** The Wizard of the North " w-as gifted, in which there 
is no need for the analytical dissection and minute elaboration 
of detail in which Honore de Balzac and George Eliot took 
such delight. With Fenimore Cooper the case was the same, 
except that he had the additional advantage over Sir Walter 
of taking for his subjects the wild life of the red Indian 
savages, with all its romantic surroundings. The heroes both 
of the English and the American novelists are not invertebrate, 
like those of the analytical school of modern fiction writers, but 
strong men. The result is, that no youth can ever read Feni- 
more Cooper's best romances without having them ineffaceably 
stamped upon his mind. There are novels by the hands of 
great masters of the art of fiction-writing which are read, 
enjoyed, and forgotten. To produce a great effect upon the 
average mind it is necessary, however, that a novelist should 
thoroughly understand what Sir Walter Scott calls " the bow- 
wow business." Most of our living writers, conscious that 
every conceivable situation, every variety of plot, has long ago 
been exhausted, attempt to attract and interest their readers by 
beauty of diction and minuteness of detail. Walter Scott and 
Fenimore Cooper employed more vigorous methods, and, 
although the former has been in his grave for more than half a 
century, and the latter for more than a generation, their names 
will be remembered and their works read so long as the Eng- 
lish tongue is spoken. 
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^^*^?Trir-()DERN literature has no name with a wider fame on 
.•./ VA^^ its muster-roll than that of Charles Dickens. He 
^ ^rJr^ was born at Landport, near Portsea, on the 7th of 
1 ^^t"*:^ February, 1812. His father, John Dickens, was a 
clerk in the Xav v Pay Office. In the letters of Charles Dickens 
to his good and trusty friend and judicious literary adviser, 
John Forster, we have sufficient of the character of the elder 
Dickens laid bare to show us what manner of man he was; and 
some of his traits were avowedly reproduced in the inimitable 
" Wilkins Micawber'' of ** David Coppcrfield." A kindly, 
jjood-hearted man, with the gift that Goldsmith called ** a knack 
of hoping," and whicii his son aptly characterized as a tendencv 
to ** wait for sonictiiing to turn up;" easy in temper, somewhat 
grandiloquent in language, rejoicing in high-sounding phrases, 
and cheerfully, if not very judiciously, drifting onward through 
ditlicultics and straitened means, witiiout the power of rais- 
ing himself out of the slough of despond into which his affairs 
were crraduallv sinking. '* I know mv father to be as kind- 
hearted and generous a man as ever lived in the world," is 
Dickens' em])hatic testimony to his worth. ** Everything I can 
remember (.)f liis conduct to his wife or children, or friends, in 
sickness or affliction, is beyond all praise. By me, as a sick 
child, he has watched night and day unweariedly. He never 
undertook any business, charge, or trust that he did not zeal- 
ouslv. conscientiously, punctually, honorably discharge." And 
vet this irood, kindlv man was Wilkins Micawber, unable to 
keep his family together, unable to see the paramount impor- 
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tancc of giving his son an education, and gravitating toward 
the debtor's prison. 

The life of Charles Dickens has been written, and re-writ- 
ten, and written again ; and yet the people seem just as greedy 
as ever for any scrap or hint of the life of him who gave the 
world *' Pickwick/' ** David Copperfield,** ** Mrs. Gamp '* and 
'* Little Nell." We have judged it desirable to restrict our- 
selves to a brief sketch of his home life. It will bo interesting 
however, at this point, to recount the experience of our hero*s 
first offerings to literature. 

The first sketch, dropped with many hopes and fears into 
the editor's box of the Monthly Magazine^ having found favor 
in the eyes of the editor, was followed by nine others ; and 
now the pseudonym ** Boz " — a corruption and abbreviation of 
** Moses " (pronounced through the nose Boses, Boz), originally 
bestowed on a younger brother, in consequence of a fancied 
resemblance to the son of the Vicar of Wakefield of green 
spectacle memory— began to be appended to these short arti- 
cles, and to excite inquiry as to the author. Through the 
intervention of Mr. George Hogarth, the musical critic of the 
Chronicle, Dickens procured an engagement to write a number 
of these amusing pictures of London life for the evening edition 
of the paper, with an addition to his salary of a couple of 
guineas a week; the editor, Mr. Black — ** dear old Black, my 
first heartily out-and-out appreciator," as Dickens long after- 
ward gratefully called him — being quick to discern their merit, 
and to start their author on his new career. 

Years of hard work and varying fortunes had passed, and 
we find him at Tavistock House. 

During the years spent at Tavistock House one of his 
daughters was for a time a great invalid, and after a worse 
attack of illness than usual her father suggested that she should 
be carried as far as the study, and lie on the sofa there while 
he was at work. This was of course considered an immense 
privilege, and even if she had not felt so weak and ill as she 
did, she would have been bound to remain as still and quiet as 
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possible. For sonic time there was no sound to be heard in the 
room but the rapid working of the i)en, when suddenly he 
jum[)ed uj). went to the lookint; glass, rushed back to his writing 
table, and jotted down a few words; back to the glass again, 
this time talking to his own reflection, or rather to the simulated 
expression he saw there, and was trying to catch before draw 
ing it in words, then back again to his writing. After a little 
he got up again, and stood with his back to the glass, talking 
softly and rapidly for a long time, then looking at his daughter, 
but certainly never seeing her, then once more back to his 
table, and to steady writing until luncheon time. It was a 
curious experience and a wonderful thing to sec him throwing 
himself so entirely out of himself and into the character he was 
writing about. His daughter has very seldom mentioned this 
incident, feelins: as if it would be almost a breach of confidence 
to do so. But in her reminiscences of her father, she consid- 
ers it only right that this exi)erience should be mentioned, 
sh«>wing as it does, his characteristic earnestness and method of 
work. 

After a hard morning's writing, when he has been alone 
with his family and no visitors in the house, he has come in to 
lunclicon and gone tii rough the meal without uttering a w'ord, 
and then he has jj^one back to his work in which he was so com- 
pictely absorbed. Then, again, there have been times when 
his nerves have been strung up to such a high pitch that any 
sudden noise, such as the droi)ping of a spoon or the clatter of 
a i)late, seemed to cause him real agony. He never could bear 
the least noise wlien he was writing. 

In 1856 the purchase (jf Gad's Hill was made. Charles 
Dickens had never been inside the house until it was his own. 
For once we may hope and believe that a childish dream was 
realized, for certainly some of the happiest years of his home 
life were si)ent in the house he had so coveted and admired 
when he was quite a small boy. *' It has never been to me like 
any other house," were his own words. 

For the first three years Gad's Hill was only used by him 
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as a summer residence, but after the sale of Tavistock House, 
in i860, it became his home, and from this time until the year 
of his death his great delight was to make " the little freehold " 
as comfortable, complete, and pretty as possible. Every year 
he had some " bright idea " of some contemplated " wonderful 
improvement *' to propound. And it became quite a joke 
between him and his youngest daughter — who w^as constantly 
at Gad's Hill — as to what the next improvement was to be. 
These additions and alterations gave him endless amusement 
and delight, and he would watch the growing of each one with 
the utmost eagerness and impatience. The most important out- 
door ** improvement *' he made w^as a tunnel to connect the gar- 
den with the shrubbery, which lay on the opposite side of the 
high road, and could only be approached by leaving the gar- 
den, crossing the road, and unlocking the gate. The work of 
excavation, began, of course, from each side, and on the day 
when it was supposed that the picks \vould meet and the light 
appear, Charles Dickens w^as so excited that he had to ** knock 
off work,'* and stood for hours waiting for this consummation, 
and when at last it did come to pass, the workmen were all 
*' treated,*' and there w-as a general jubilee. This ** improve- 
ment ** w-as a great success, for the shrubbery was a nice addi- 
tion to the garden, and moreover in it, facing the road, grew 
tw^o very large and beautiful cedar trees. Some little time 
after M. Fechter sent his friend a two-roomed chalet, which 
was placed in the shrubbery. The upper room was prettily 
furnished, and fitted all round with looking-glasses to reflect 
the view, and was used by Charles Dickens as a study through- 
out the summer. He had a passion for light, bright colors, and 
looking-glass. When he built a new drawling-room he had two 
mirrors sunk into the wall opposite each other, which, being so 
placed, gave the effect of an endless corridor. I do not re- 
member how manv rooms could thus be counted, but he would 
often call some of us, and ask if we could make out another 
room, as he certainly could. 

For one ** improvement *' he hJid looking-glass put into each 
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panel of the dining-room door, and showing it to his youngest 
daughter said, with great pride: ** Now, what do you say to 
this, Katie ? " She laughed and said : ** Well, really, papa, I 
think when you're an angel your wings will be made of look- 
ing-glass, and your crown of scarlet geraniums! " 

He loved all flowers, but especially bright flowers, and scar- 
let geraniums were his favorite of all. There were two large 
beds of these on the front lawn, and when they were fully out, 
making one scarlet mass, there was blaze enough to satisfy even 
him. Even in dress he was fond of a great deal of color, and 
the dress of a friend who came to his daughter's wedding quite 
delighted him because it was trimmed with a profusion of 
cherry-colored ribbon. He used constantly to speak about it 
afterward in terms of the highest admiration. 

During the summer months there was a constant succession 
of visitors at Gad's Hill, with picnics, long drives, and much 
happy holiday-making. At these {)icnics there was a frequent 
request to this lover of light and color of ** f-^lease let us have 
the luncheon in the shade at any rate." He came to his daugh- 
ter one day and said he had a *' capital idea " about picnic 
luncheons. He wished each person to have his or her own 
ration neatly done up in one parcel, to consist of a mutton pie, 
hard-boiled egg, a roll, a ])iece of butter, and a packet of salt. 
Of course this idea was faithfully carried out, but was not al- 
ways the rule, as when the choice of food was put to the vote, 
it was found that many j)e()ple cared neither for mutton pie nor 
hard-boiled egg. But the ** capital idea" of separate rations 
was alwavs followed as densely as possible. 

The visits of Dickens to America were widely apart. On 
the first occasion ho managed to annoy many of his friends by 
his too faithiul sketchings of some American characteristics : 
and, truth to tell, he strained the rights of a visitor who had 
received the greatest consideration, to the utmost point. 

On his second visit, just before his death, he made the 
aincndc lionorabh\ and nowhere has Dickens warmer admirers 
than in America. 
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After his return to England, he again undertook a series 
of readings, though his. health had suffered so severely by his 
exertions in America that he could only go through his work 
with the greatest difficulty, and was at one time compelled, by 
peremptory medical order, to suspend the scries for a time. 
He had definitely relinquished rea^ding as a source of income. 
'* From these garish lamps I vanish from evermore,'* he said to 
his audience on the last night of his public appearance, and 
had settled down to a new work, which promised to equal his 
earlier efforts in interest. His friends looked forward to a long 
continuance of activity for him; hut the end had come. On 
the 8th of June, 1870, he had been at work on '' Edwin Drood** 
(of which only three parts were completed) all day in a little 
chalet sent him in pieces from Paris by his friend M. Fechter. 
At dinner that day a strange expression of pain came over his 
face, and he said that for an hour he had felt very ill. Sud- 
denly he attempted to rise from his seat, and sank down in an 
apoplectic fit. He never regained consciousness; and after 
twenty-four hours he died, at six o'clock on the evening of the 
9th of June. 

The event was so sudden, that when the placards of the 
London papers came out with the fatal words, ** Death of 
Charles Dickens," in large capitals, startled men, pausing to 
read, could hardly believe their eyes, or realize the fact that 
the hand that had for so many years toiled indefatigably, 
was cold and powerless, and that the great writer whose very 
life had been in his vocation, and whom hundreds of thousands 
who had never seen his face still looked on as a friend, had 
spoken the last word he was to utter on earth. A sentiment 
of grief as at a near and personal loss pervaded every class of 
society, from the Queen, who telegraphed her regrets from 
Balmoral, to the artisan, who remembered how nobly the great 
author had always st(X)d up in defence and vindication of the 
toilers in the land. Dickens himself held very decided ideas 
concerning the futility* of an)' funeral honors, and detested the 
idea of an epitaph ; but it was felt that Westminster Abbey 
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was the iittini^ rcstiiiij^-nkicc for one who had a right to be 
received among the great literary worthies of that temple of 
silence, reconciliation and grateful memory. " Westminster 
Abbey/' says a writer in the Times, a few days after Dickens' 
death, ** is the peculiar resting-place of English literary genius ; 
and among all th<jse whose sacred dust lies there, or whose 
names are recorded on the walls, very few are more worthy 
than Charles Dickens of such a hcmie. Fewer still, we believe, 
will be regarded with more honor as time passes and his great- 
ness grows upon us." 

In America the feeling was wide-spread and deep. Bret . 
Harte, whose genius Dickens admired and appreciated, led the 
way in some noble lines of simj)le and touching verse. Many 
others followed : indeed, the face of the great writer had been 
so recently seen among them, that to the Americans hardly less 
than to the English, his death brought the impression of one 
taken suddenly from their midst; and nothing could be more 
thoroughly expressive of the niitional sorrow than the '* spray 
of Western i)ine," laid metaphorically on the coffin of Charles 
Dickens by him, who told how the turmoil and riot of '* Roar- 
ing Camp " had been hushed, while the rugged miners sat lis- 
tening as (^ne of them read to the rest the story of ** Little 
Nell." 

Our space will only admit of one brief ({notation: 

DEATH OF LITTLE TO. 

Jo is very j^iad to see his old friend; and says, when they are left 
alone, that he takes it uncommon kind as Mr. Sangshy should 
come so far out of his wav on account of sich as him. Mr. Sangshy, 
touched 1)V the spectacle before him, immediately lays upon the table 
half a crown, that majjjic balsam of his for all kinds of wounds. 

"And how do you lind yourself, my poor lad? " inquired the 
stationer, with his cou'^h of sympathy. 

"I'm in luck, Mr. Sanj^slu', 1 am," returns T<^), "and don't want 
for nothinir. I'm more cumfhler nor you can't think, Mr. Sanjjsbv. 
♦ I'm werry sorry I done it, hut I didn't %rt fur to do it, sir." 
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The stationer softly lavs down another half crown, and asks him 
what it is he is sorrv for havinjj done. 

" Mr. Sangsby," says Jo, " I went and give a illness to the lady 
as wos and yet warn't the t'other lady, and none of them never says 
nothink to me for having done it, on accounts of their being so good, 
and my having been s' unfortnet. The lady come herself and see 
me yes'day, and she scs, ' Ah, Jo ! ' she ses, *we thought we 'd lost 
you, Jo!' she ses. And she sits down a smilin' so quiet, and don't 
pass a word not yit a look upon me for having done it, she don't, and 
I turns agin the wall, I doos, Mr. Sangsby. And Mr. Jarnders, I see 
him a forced to turn away his own self. And Mr. Woodcot, he come 
fur to give me somcthink fur to ease me, wot he's alius a doin' on day 
and night, and w'en he come a bendin' over me and s|)eakin' up so 
bold, I see his tears a fallin', Mr. Sangsby." 

The softened stationer deposits another half crown on the table. 
Nothing less than a repetition of that infallible remedy will relieve his 
feelings. 

" Wot I wos thinkin' on, Mr. Sangsby," proceeds Jo, " wos, as 
you wros able to write wery large, p'raps?" 

"Yes, Jo, please God," returns the stationer. 

"Uncommon precious large, p'raps?" says Jo, with eagerness. 

"Yes, my poor boy." 

Jo laughs with pleasure. " Wot I wos thinkin' on, then, Mr. 
Sangsby, wos, that when I was moved on as fur as ever I could go, 
and couldn't be moved no furder, whether you might be so good, 
p'raps, as to write out wery large, so that any one could see it any- 
wheres, as that I was wery truly hearty sorry that I done it, and that 
I never went fur to do it, and that though I didn't know nolhink at 
all, I know'd as Mr. Woodcot once cried over it, and wos alius grieved 
over it, and that I hoped as he'd be able to forgive me in his mind. If 
the writin' could he made to say it wery large, he might." 

" It shall say it, Jo, very large." 

Jo laughs again. " Thimkee, Mr. Sangsby. It's wery kind of 
you, sir, and it makes me more comf 'bier nor I wos afore." 

After a short relapse into sleep or stupor, he makes, of a sudden, 
a strong effort to get out of bed. 

" Stay, Jo, stay ! what now ?" 
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" It's time for mc to go to that there berryin' j^round, sir," he re- 
turns, with a wild look. 

" Lie down and tell me. What buryinp^ ground, Jo?" 

"Where they laid him as wos wery gooil to me; wery good to 
me, indeed, he was. Tt*s time for me to go down to that there berrv- 
in' ground, sir, and ask to be put along with him. I wants to go there 
and be berried. He used for to say to me, ' I am as poor as you to- 
day, Jo,' he ses. I wants to tell him that I am as poor as him now, 
and have come there to be laid along with him." 

" Rv-and-bv, [o: by-and-bv." 

" Ah! P'raps they wouldn't d(> it if I wos to go myself. But 
will you promise to have me took there, sir, and laid along with 
him?" 

« I will, indeed." 

" Thankee, sir! Thankee, sir! They'll have to get the key of 
the gate afore they can take me in, for it's alius locked. And there's 
a step there, as 1 u*;ed fur to clean with my broom, — it's turned very 
dark, sir. Is there any light a comin'?" 

" It is coming fast, Jo." 

Fast. The cart is shaken all to pieces, and the rugged road is 
very near its end. 

"Jo, my poor fellow!" 

" I hear you, sir, in the dark, but Tm a-gropin' — a-gropin' — let 
me catch hold of vour hand." 

" To, can vou sav what I sav?" 

" ril sav anything as you'll say, sir, for I knows it's good." 

" OiK Fathkk." 

"Our Father! -yes, that's wery good, sir." 

" \\^ I n c 1 1 A K T IN II i: A \' !•: n ." 

"Art ill llcavcn!--ls ilic light a-comin\ sir?" 

"It is close at iiand. IIallowkd r.i: Thy name." 

" Hallowed be-- thy — name!'"' 

The light is come upon the vlark, benighted way. Dead. Dead, 
vour Majesty. Dead, my lords and 'gentlemen. Dead, Rijxht Rev- 
erends and \Vron*^ Reverends of every order. Dead, men and 
women, born with heavenly compassion in your hearts. And dying 
thus around us every day! 
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VICTOR HUGO. 





Frcjwh iXovelist and Poet, 

r'BlCTOR HUGO was born at Besancon, France, on the 
26th of February, 1802. His family was noble, and 
had been so since 1531. His father, born in Lorraine, 
^JlV volunteered as a soldier under the republic in 1789, 
II became General under the empire of the first Napo- 
leon, and distinguished himself by his courage and brilliant ex- 
ploits in arms. His mother was equally remarkable, a native of 
La Vendee, and the subject of some daring exploits. A French 
writer, who had little sympathy with the family, calls her " a 
Vendean brigand." She shared the adventurous existence of 
her soldier-husband, and generally took her children with her. 
It is said that she personally engaged in the terrible struggle 
in the Vendee, under the republic. We find in the verses of 
the poet many references to his romantic and adventurous 
youth, wandering aU over Europe, as he says, before he was 
born. As a child he followed the imperial armies with his 
mother, and, when hardly old enough to speak, was taken to 
Italy, and thence to his father, who, at that time Governor of 
the Province of Avellino, in Calabria, was campaigning against 
the celebrated bandit, ** Fra Diavolo.** After having visited 
Florence, Rome, and Naples, he returned to Paris in 1809. 

Victor Hugo's early life was not calculated to bring out 
the republicanism which afterward characterized it. His father 
was an imperialist, fighting hard to sustain the tottering throne 
of Joseph Bonaparte in Spain, and his mother an ardent loyalist 
at the court of Madrid. These instilled in his youthful mind 
the conservative sentiments which dominated his early career. 
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While in S[)ain, he was sent to a '^seminary of the nobles" 
when he was but ten years old. He took a j^reat interest in 
Spanish architecture, as also in S])anish scenery, and the 
Spanish people. In 1812 he returned to France, and took up 
his abode with his mother and brothers in the convent of the 
Feuillantines. He was next sent, with his brother, to a pre- 
paratory school, to get ready for the Polytechnic Institute, as 
his lather wished to make a soldier of him. 

He early showed an inclination to write verses, and al- 
though he exhibited great promise in this line, his father advised 
him to give up poetry, and apply himself to mathematics. He 
studied mathematics, but did not give up poetry. Before he 
was thirty 3'ears of age his published works were numerous, 
and his name famous. Odes and ballads, romances, dramas, etc., 
flowed rapidly from his prolific pen. At the age of fourteen 
lie had comi)Osed a tragedy, Irtamcucy and two lyric pieces of 
value. The Rich and the JWr, and The Canadian. In 181 7, at the 
age of fifteen, he contested for the Academic prize, although 
without success, receiving, however, honorable mention. Be- 
tween 1819 and 1822 he took three prizes from the Toulouse 
Academy, with the following three odes, which are among his 
best, and which achieved at once his fame: The Mrgins of 
Wndiin^ Henry IV' s Statue^ and Moses in the XiU\ About this 
time Chateaubriand took an interest in him, and offered him a 
place under him in the Berlin Embassy, which, however, he de- 
clined, having no taste for diplomacy. 

In 1S21 his mother died, leaving liim lor weeks inconsolable. 
Soon after he souirht the hand of a charminij \nx\ whom he had 
long loved, a Miss Fouchcr, but whose parents at first forbade 
the alliance on account of his poverty. He possessed as the re- 
sult of his literary labors, only about §200, and his father would 
pn)mise him no more, unless he wcnild consent to take up one 
of the "regular" professions. When he published, however, 
his Odes and Ballads, which were well received, the parents 
of the girl expressed themselves satisfied, and felt honored by 
the marriage, which was consummated. 

m - m 
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Shortly before the revolution of 1830, a literary revolution 
took place, at the head of which was Victor Hugo. A band of 
young men, imaginative, ardent, and confident, sought to reno- 
vate French literature by departing from classic rules and 
models, substituting a varied and very irregular verse for the 
monotonous Alexandrine verses of the old school, and making 
art more precisely conform to nature ; which they carried so 
far, says a writer, as to bring into prominence things disagree- 
able, which nature herself is displeased with, and teaches us to 
keep out of sight. The new school "The Yonng France," as 
they called themselves, formed the romanticists, and their oppo- 
nents, the classists. The literary war lasted for some years, and 
the success of the first school is seen in the flood of dramas 
and talcs of a terribly realistic nature which constitute French 
literature. The romantic school broke with Aristotle and Ra- 
cine, till then thought to be the -standards of taste, and Victor 
Hugo published as the first great work of the new school his 
drama of Croimvcll, in the preface of which he developed at 
considerable length the new theories of which the following 
sentence is a resume: "All that is in nature is in art; the 
drama results from a combination of the sublime and grotesque : 
the drama is the expression of the modern epoch." Among his 
other works written at this time are his Marion Delonm, The 
Last Days of a Condemned Criminal^ Hcrnani, and Le Roi 's 
Amuse, all of which created great sensations. 

The occasion of his writing the Las/ Days of a Condemned 
Criminal, according to a recent writer, is as follows; '■ When 
Hugo saw the assassin of the Duke dc Herri taken to the scaf- 
fold, his blood ran cold in his veins, and his whole spirit re- 
volted against the horror, and the unforgiving severity of cajv 
ital punishment. He was, in those days, still an ultra-loyalist, 
and found the assassin s work hideous, and inexcusable in every 
sense: but he could not believe in 'a life for a life.'" This 
made the first impression on him. Some years later he was 
walking in the square in front of the Hotel de Ville one even- 
ing, when he saw the executioner practicing with the guillotine 
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for an execution to take place on the morrow. The crowd sur- 
rounded the brutal officer, who, while he greased the grooves 
in which the fatal knife was to fall, recounted the terrors of the 
unhappy prisoner, and the details of his crime. Young Hugo, 
sick at heart, went home shuddering. The next day he began 
to write the work named, and finished it in three weeks. It 
was published early in 1829. As a psychological study it is ex- 
ceedingly powerful : so strong, that thousands refused to 
believe that it was the work of one who had never been under 
the sentence of death. The horrors and despairs, the paralysis, 
the fantastical dreams, and rude awakenings of the convict, 
were depicted with a force, yet delicacy, which captivated even 
those who saw in the book an attempt to derogate from the 
majesty of the law. There was never a more eloquent protest 
against capital punishment. When his Hcrnani, which is an at- 
tack on the stiff and unnatural style of French dramatic litera- 
ture, was first played at the Theatre Francais, February 16, 
1830, it caused a scene of riotous confusion. The academy 
went so far as to lay a complaint against his attempted innova- 
tions at the foot of the throne. Charles XII. sensibly replied, 
that in matters of art he was no more than a private person. 
The play of Lc Roi V Aduisc was written during the insurrection 
of 1830. The first act was written in four days. As he lived 
near the Tuillcries, it is said that he was accustomed to walk 
there, under the trees, and to c(^mi)Ose his verses as he walked. 
One (hiv when hard at work on a monologue, he was inter- 
rupted by a riot, wliicli penetrated to his peaceful retreat, and 
he was compelled to take refuge in a neighboring arcade. The 
tide of battle followed him, and the poet, forgetting his verses, 
had to get behind some columns to protect himself from mus- 
ket halls. This drama was performed at the Theatre Francais 
in January, 1832, and the day after its production was inter- 
dicted by the government. 

He continued writing manv dramatic pieces of various 
merit, and after nianv struij:j:cl^'^ ^v^*> admitted into the Academv 
in 1841. In 1837 Louis l^hillippe had made him an officer in 
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the Legion of Honor, and in 1845 he created him a peer of 
France. After the Revolution of 1848 he was elected to rep- 
resent Paris both in the constituent assembly and in the legis- 
lative body, in which he manifested strong democratic prin- 
ciples. His progress toward liberality, however, has been con- 
stant ever since his earliest manhood, and of late years he has 
been regarded as a leading champion of the people of all 
countries, against whatever kind oi wrong, and an impressive 
advocate of universal equality. When Napoleon committed 
his coup d'etat he became one of his greatest enemies, 
and never became reconciled to his reign. He was banished 
for life in 185 1, and subsequently refused to take advantage of 
any pardon to return to France till France should beccme a re- 
public. From 1852 till the downfall of Napoleon, in 1870. he 
lived in Jersey and Guernsey, whence he issued his most 
powerful works. His satire. Napoleon Lc Petit, appeared in 
1852, Les Chatiments in 1853, and his Contemplations in the 
same year. The first of his ponderous novels, Notre Dame de 
Paris, made a great sensation, and was immediately translated 
into nearly all the languages of Europe. On April 3, 1862, 
Les Miserablcs in nine languages, simultaneously in as many 
countries, and in 1869 Z* Homme qui Rit. He has since 
published the Toilers of the Sea, and many smaller works, in- 
cluding numerous published letters, addresses, and notes which 
are universally known. 

When he returned to Paris after the fall of Napoleon he 
had a most enthusiastic reception, in which the whole city 
participated, and the reappearance of the old man, constant to 
his vows and to liberty all these many years, was the most af- 
fecting scene of the whole drama of modern France. 

Victor Hugo was an enemy of capital punishment, as he 
was to all forms of crueltv, and he saved the neck of manv an 
offender. While still a royalist he wrote a letter to an enemy 
of royalty in danger of his life, and offered him an asylum in 
his own house, and this trait of his character is said to have so 
delighted Louis that he said when the letter was brought to 
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him: "The writer is a noble youiiiif man; I will ^ive him the 
first vacant pension." When, after the insurrection of Blanqui 
and Barbes, in 1839, ^^^^ latter was condemned to death, Victor 
Hugo left the theater where he first learned the news, and 
wrote four lines to the king, appealing to him "in the name of 
the tomb and the cradlb" (referring to the dead child of the 
kingX to pardon the condemned, which brought from the king 
the following response: ** His pardon is granted; it only re- 
mains for me to obtain it." In 1848 he made an eloquent ad- 
dress in the assembly against capital punishment, and voted for 
its abolition. In 1851, when his eldest son was tried for pro- 
testing against a horrible execution, he conducted his son's 
defense in the course of which he made, perhaps, the most elo- 
quent and thrilling speech against the death penalty ever 
uttered. "As for this law of blood, gentlemen of the jury," he 
said, "I have fought it all my life — all my life — and so long as 
there remains a particle of breath in my body I will fight 
against it with all my power as a writer and with all my deeds 
and votes as a legislator. I declare it" — here he extended his 
arm and pointed to the Christ on the crucifix above the judge's 
bench — **I declare it before that victim of the punishment of 
death who is there — who sees us and who hears us I I swear it 
before that gibbet to which, nearlv 2,000 years ago, for an 
eternal lesson to the generations, human law nailed divine law !" 
in 1859 '^^' raised liis voice against the execution of John 
Brown, asserting that "all notions of justice and injustice 
would be confounded on tlie day when the world should see 
deliverance assassinated bv libertv." Short Iv after he said, on 
the same subject, that we should **i)ush back finallv into the 
night tliat monstrous jMinishment bv death, whose principal 
glory is that it raised on earth two gibbets, that of Jesus Christ 
in the old world, and that of John Brown in the new," reallv 
Emerson's remark on the death of John Brown, that *' hence- 
forth the galli)ws is made asglorii)us as the cross." 

On the 26th of February, 1885, Victor Hugo's eightv- 
third birthday was celebrated by the Parisians in a man- 
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ncr resembling an ovation. His kind-hearted iiess caused him 
to be loved by all the poor, oppressed and condemned, 
for whom he ever pleaded, especially for those condemned 
to death, saving many a head from the guillotine. In lit- 
erature he will live as France's greatest lyric poet, and as 
the founder of the "romantic school," as it is known in 
France, a school discarding the fetters of old-time pedantry, 
J'apelle un coc/ion far son nom. Pourquoi non f he said in 
one of his verses, much to the horror of old French purists. 
Victor Hugo has been the poet of France, victorious or de- 
feated ; the poet of the warrior in the fight and of the dying 
soldier. He has celebrated with a powerful pen the legends 
of French history, more especially that of Napoleon ; in Lcs 
OricHtaUs he has been the poet of nature's colors; in the 
Fetiillts d'Autoiiiw he has sung happiness and true love ; in Lcs 
ContcmplalioHs he has been the poet of reveries and youthful 
grace ; in Les Chatiiiunts he has been a sort of republican Isaiah, 
the poet of vengeance; \n Niriumi he has sung grandeur; in 
Lf Pauvres Gens, pity ; military valoi- in Qiiii/rr-i-iii^f-frfhi: the 
sacrilice of tenderness in the denouement of Lis Travailkiirs tic 
la jJ/r?-, and the smile in La Coccincilc; but above all these 
he has pictured, sung, and immortalized that living, toddling. 
brilliant, adorable, and adored being and jjoeni, "The Child." 
Children have played a prominent part in his works. In the 
midst of his gigantic labors, among the throng of ideas con- 
tained in Lcs Miscrablcs, of the iiaughty Castilian pride of Ruy 
Bias, of that terrible tragedy Lucrczia Borgia, of the grandeur 
of Notre Dame, of the sufferings of Marion, of the somber 
reverie of Charles V.. of the martyrdom of Gilliatt, one is 
moved to tears by his pictures of children, as, for instance. 
when one reads of the poor Paris gamin Gavrochc feeding his 
brother, or Jiditc Jeanne, who is smiling while shells are explod- 
ing around the innocent prattler. Victor Hugo was also an 
artist with his pencil, and has left several interesting sketches 
in the shape of landscapes. His death is a loss to humanity and 
will be looked upon as a national misfortune in his country 
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Tendcr-licaiied as he was, Victor Hugo was much tried in his 
lifetime. One of his daughters was drowned with her hus- 
band almost under his eyes when she had been hardly married 
a year: both his sons and his wife were taken from him. He 
lavished all his love on two grandchildren, and to them many 
of his later poems are dedicated. yiiiHnc and Georges have 
been immortalized in the verse of their inmiortal grandfather. 
Lord Tennyson has paid the following tribute to the 
** king of human hearts," as Victor Hugo has been styled : 

Victor in dnmiii, Victor in romance, 
Cloud- weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 
French of the French, and lord of human tears; . 
Child-lover; hard whose fame-lit laurels' glance 
Darkened the wreaths of all that would advance. 
Beyond our strait, there claim to he thy peers; 
Weird Titan, by thy winter weight of years 
As yet unbroken, stormy voice of France! 
Who dost not love our England — so they say; 
I know not. England, France, all man to be 
Will make one people ere man's race be run; 
And I, desiring that diviner day. 
Yield thee full tlianks for thy full courtesy 
To younger England in the boy, my son. 

Victor Hugo was regarded as a representative Frenchman 
in the vivacity and versatility of his genius, the epigrammatic 
hrilliancv of his style, and the devotion lO an idea in all its 
practical a])plications. The (me motive which in all his con- 
stancv,as well as in all his changes, seemed to actuate him, was 
a love of lihcrtv — political, religious, and intellectual — and back 
of this, as its si>ring, was a love of mankind which transcended 
all bounds of condition, nationality, faith, or even moral desert. 
He was by nature a revolutionist, not only in politics, but in 
society, religion, and literature, and his influence has been great 
in turning the world into new paths in all these respects. His 
life has been one of opposition, and he has been suppressed, 
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proscribed, and exiled perhaps more than any man of the cen- 
tury. Three kings persecuted him, but he lived to see them all 
dethroned, and he died the most honored and loved man in all 
France, All France was at Hugo's funeral. 

Six orations were deHvered under the Arc de Triomphe, 
in the presence of nearly all the illustrious men of and in 
France. M, Leroycr, President of the Senate, said Victor Hugo 
constantly pursued the higher ideal of justice and humanity, 
and thus exercised an immense influence over the moral feeling 
of France, M. Floquet said that the ceremony to-day was not 
a funeral — it was an apotheosis. He hailed Victor Hugo as 
the immortal apostle who bequeathed to humanity that gospel 
which could lead the people to the definite conquest of liberty 
and equality. M. Augier, a member of the Academy, elabo- 
rated the fact made evident to-day : *' To the sovereign poet 
France renders sovereign honors." M. Gohlet, President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, declared that Victor Hugo will re- 
main the highest personification of the nineteenth century, the 
history of which, in its contradictions, doubts, ideas and aspira- 
tions, was best reflected in his works. The character of Victor 
Hugo was profoundly human, and represented the spirit of tol- 
eration and of peace. M. Floquefs oration touched the hearts 
of his hearers, and was greatly applauded. 
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INCE the death of poor **Artemus Ward," no man has 
filled so large a place in the roll of honor as "Mark 
Twain." All the world has laughed at the quiet, subtle 
Q\a wit of the man who wrote the Innocents Abroad^ and 
the Pilgrim s Progress, He is now in the full bloom of 
life, and in the possession of an ample fortune, and of world- 
wide fame, both of which he has fully earned. His pleasant 
home at Hartford is the gathering place of literary men, such 
as George Cable, with whom he has recently entered into a 
sort of public friendship. Each of these gentlemen reciting 
from their own works, has given the literary people of our 
great cities ample opportunity (^f enjoying many delightful 
evenings. The events in the life of Mark Twain have not 
greatly varied from those of the enterprising journalist of 
America. Some interesting peeps into Mark's early life will 
be sure to prove entertaining. In an interview held not long 
atro with his venerable mother many amusing things were 
elicited. 

'*Sam was alwavs a ofood hearted bov," said Mrs. Clemens, 
*'but he was a verv wild and miscliievous one, and do what we 
would we could never make him go to school. This used to 
trouble his father and me dreadfully, and w^e were convinced 
that he would never amount to as much in the world as his 
brothers, because he was not near so steady and sober-minded 
as thev were.'* 

**1 suppose, Mrs. Clemens, that your son in his boyhood 
days somewhat resembled his own Tom Sawyer,' and that a 
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fellow feeling is what made him so kind to the many hair- 
breadth escapades of that celebrated youth ?" 

"Ah, no," replied the old lady with a merry twinkle in 
her eye, "he was more like 'Huckleberry Finn' than *Tom 
Sawyer.' Often his father would start him off to school and 
in a little while would follow him to ascertain his whereabouts. 
There was a large stump on the way to the schoolhouse, and 
Sam would take his position behind that and as his father went 
past would gradually circle around it in such a way as to keep 
out of sight. Finally his father and the teacher both said it 
was of no use to try to teach Sam anything, because he was 
determined not to learn. But I never gave up. He was al- 
ways a great boy for history and could never get tired of that 
kind of reading, but he hadn't any use for schoolhouses and 
text-books." 

"It must have been a great trial to you." 

"Indeed it was," rejoined the mother, "and when Sam's 
father died, which occurred when Sam was eleven years of 
age, I thought then, if ever, was the proper time to make a 
lasting impression on the boy and work a change in him, so I 
took him by the hand and went with him into the room where 
the coffin was and in which the father lay, and with it 
between Sam and me I said to him that here in this presence I 
had some serious requests to make of him, and that I knew his 
word once given was never broken. For Sam never told a 
falsehood. He turned his streaming eyes upon me and cried 
out, " Oh, mother, I will do anything, anything you ask of me 
except to go to school ; 1 can't do that !" That was the verj'^ re- 
quest 1 was going to make. Well, we afterward had a sober 
talk, and I concluded to let him go into a printing office to 
learn the trade, as I couldn't have him running wild. He did 
so, and has gradually picked up enough education to enable 
him to do about as well as those who were more studious in 
early life. He was about twenty years old when he went on 
the Mississippi as a pilot. I gave him up then, for I always 
thought steamboating was a wicked business, and was sure he 
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would meet bad associates, I asked him if he would promise 
me on the Bible not to touch intoxicating liquors, nor swear, 
and he said, *'Ves, mother, I will." He repeated the words 
after me, with my hand and his clasped on the holy Book, and 
1 believe he always kept that promise. But Sam has a good 
wife now who would st)on bring him back if he was inclined to 
stray away from the right. He obtained for his brother Henry 
a place on the same boat as clerk, and soon after Sam left the 
river, Henry was blown up with the boat by an explosion, and 
killed." 

The dear old lady gave her last reminiscences in a trem- 
bling voice and with eyes filled with tears, but in a moment 
recovered her wonted serenity of expression and told many 
more incidents and entertaining stories of the then embryo 
humorist. 

**Mark Twain inherited the humor and the talents which 
have made him famous, from his mother,** stated the younger 
Mrs. Clemens. "He is all 'Lampton,* and resembles her as 
strongly in person as in mind. Tom Sawyer's Aunt Polly and 
Mrs. Hawkins, in *Gilded Age,' are direct portraits of his 
mother.'' 

Mrs. Clemens was Miss Jane Lampton before her marriage, 
and was a native of Kcntuckv. Mr. Clemens was of the F. F. 
V.'s of Virginia. They did not accumulate property, and the 
father left the family at his death nothing but, in Mark's own 
words, **a sumptuous stock of pride and a good old name," 
which, it will be allowed, has proved in this case at least a 
sufficient inheritance. 

We here insert a portion of the inimitable story of the way 
Tom Sawyer whitewashed the fence: 

now TOM SAWYER WHITEWASHED HIS FENCE. 

[Tom Sawyer, liavini^ olTended his sole guardian, Aunt Polly, is by that 
sternly affectionate dame punished by being set to whitewash the fence in front of 
the garden.] 

Tom appeared on tlie sidewalk with a bucket of whitewash and 
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a long-handled brush. He surveyed the fence, and all gladness left 
him, and a deep melancholy settled down upon his spirits. Thirty 
yards of board fence, nine feet high. Life to him seemed hollow, and 
existence but a burden. Sighing, he dipped his brush and passed 
it along the topmost plank; repeated the operation; did it again; 
compared the insignificant whitewash streak with the far-reaching 
continent of unwhitcwashed fence, and sat down on a tree-box, dis- 
couraged. 

He began to think of the fun he had planned for this day, and 
his sorrows multiplied. Soon the free boys would come tripping 
along on all sorts of delicious expeditions, and they would make a 
world of fun of him for having to work — the very thought of it burnt 
him like fire. He got out his worldly wealth and examined it — bits 
of toys, marbles, and trash; enough to buy an exchange of we?r^, may- 
be, but not half enough to buy so much as half an hour of pure free- 
dom. So he returned his straitened means to his pocket, and gave up 
the idea of trying to buy the boys. At this dark and hopeless mo- 
ment an inspiration burst upon him! Nothing less than a great, mag- 
nificent inspiration. 

He took up his brush and went tranquilly to work. Ben Rogers 
hove in sight, presently — the very boy of all boys, whose ridicule he 
had been dreading. 

Tom went on whitewashing. Ben stared a moment, and then 
said: 

" Y{\'yi! you're a stump, ain't you? " 

No answer. Tom surveyed his last touch with the eye of an art- 
ist; then he gave his brush another gentle sweep, and surveyed the 
result as before. Ben ranged up alongside of him. But Tom stuck 
to his work. Ben said : 

"Hello, old chap; you got to work, hey?" 

Tom wheeled suddenlv, and said: 

"Why, it's you, Ben; I warn't noticing." 

"Say, I'm going in a-swimming, lam. Don't you wish you 
could? But, of course, you'd druthcr "Mork^ wouldn't you? 'Course 
you would!" 

Tom contemplated the boy a bit, and said: 

" What do you call work ?" 
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"Why, ain't that work?" 

Tom resumeil his whitcwashinji^, and answcrcil, carelessly: 

" Well, maybe it i>, ami maybe it ain't. All I know is, it suits 
Tom Sawyer." 

" Oh, come now, you don't mean to let on that you like it?" 

" Like it? Well, I don't see why I oujjhtn't to like it? Does a 
boy get a chance to whitewash a fence every day?" 

That put the thing in a new light. Ben stopped nibbling his 
apple. Tom swept his brush daintily back and forth — stepped back 
to note the effect — added a touch here and there — criticisetl the cflect 
again, Ben watching every move and getting more and more inter- 
ested, more and more absorbed. Presently he said: 

" Say, Tom, let me whitewash a little." 

Tom considered — was about to consent — but he altered his mind : 

" Xo, no, I reckon it wouldn't hardly do, Ben. Vou see, Aunt 
Polly's awful particular about this fence — right here on the street, you 
know — if it was the back fence I wouldn't mind, and she wouldn't. 
Yes, she's awful particular about this fence; it's got to be done very 
careful; I reckon there ain't one boy in a thousand, maybe two thou- 
sand, that can ilo it in the way it's got to be done." 

"No — is that so? Oh, come, now, Icmme just try, only just a 
little. I'd let iv?//, if you w:is mc, Tc^in."' 

" Hen, Pd like to, honest Injin; but Aunt Polly — well, Jim wanted 
to do it, but she woukUri lot him. Sid wanted to do it,V)ut she wouldn't 
let Sid. Now don't you see how I'm fixed? If you was to tackle 
this fence and anything was to happen to it — " 

" Oh, shucks! I'll be just as careful. Now lemme try. Say — 
I'll give you the core of my apple." 

" Well, here. No, Hen; now don't; I'm a feared — " 

"PllrrivC vou till of it." 

Tom t^ave U]) the brush with reluctance in his face, but alacrity 
in his heart. And while Den worked and sweated in the sun, the re- 
tired artist sat on a barrel in the sjiade close ])y, dangkd his legs, 
munched his apple, and planned the slaughter of more innocents. 
There was no lack of material, boys happened along every little 
while; they came to jeer, but remained to whitewash. Hy the time 
« Hen was fagged out, Tom had tradetl the next cha.nce to Bill}' Fisher 
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for a kite in good repair; and when he played out, Johnny Miller 
bought in for a dead rat and a string to swing it with; and so on, and 
so on, hour after hour. And when the middle of the afternoon came, 
from being a poor, poverty-stricken boy in the morning, Tom was 
literally rolling in wealth. He had, besides the things before men- 
tioned, twelve marbles, part of a jewsharp, a piece of blue bottle-glass 
to look through, a spool cannon, a key that wouldn't unlock anything, 
a fragment of chalk, a glass stopper of a decanter, a tin soldier, a 
couple of tadpoles, six firecrackers, a kitten with only one eye, a brass 
door-knob, a dog-collar — but no dog, — the handle of a knife, four pieces 
of orange-peel, and a dilapidated old window sash. 

Tom had had a nice good idle time all the while — ^plenty of com- 
pany — and the fence had three coats of whitewash on it! If he 
hadn't run out of whitewash he would have bankrupted every boy in 
the village. 

He said to himself that it was not such a hollow world after all. 
He had discovered a great law of human action without knowing it 
— namely, that in order to make a man or a boy covet a thing, it is 
only necessary to make it difficult to attain. 

If he had been a great and wise philosopher, like the writer of 
this, he would now have comprehended that work consists of what- 
ever a body is obliged to do, and tliat play consists of whatever a body 
is not obliged to do, and this would help him to understand why con- 
structing artificial flowers or performing on a treadmill is work, while 
rolling ten-pins or climbing Mont Blanc is only amusement. 
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^ jjilf HOMAS CARLYLE, one of the most distinguished 
*^1 ibb> amonff literary celebrities of the Victorian era, was 
^'<y Tpj born in the parish of Middlebie, Dumfriesshire, Scot- 
(©7t^ land, on the 4th of December, 1795. His father, an 
honest Scotchman, was uj)right in all his dealings, and of good 
repute among his neighbors. Carlyle himself, who always 
spoke of both his parents with great respect, and of his mother 
with a warm affection, describes his sire as **a farmer sort of 
person." Thcmias received his first schooling in his native 
village. Thence he went to Annan parish school, about six 
miles (^fT. Both his father and mother had their little ambition 
with regard to their son, whose good abilities they did not fail 
to discover. Thoiii^h their family was lari^e — for the historian 
was one of eight children — the parents managed to spare 
enough to give their gifted son a university education. Seventy 
years ago lads went t(^ the Scottish seats of learning at an early 
aire. Carh le was only fourteen years old when he entered 
Kdinburirli University. At Annan Carlyle had been noted for 
excellence in mathematics. At Edinburgh he further developed 
his ability in this direction. But he never became a classical 
scholar, in the sense of a man tln)rouirhlv imbued with the 
spirit of the great authors of Greece and Rome. He read a 
great deal, however, and by the iielp of a most powerful and 
retentive memory he laid, durini^ those vears at Edinburirh, the 
foundation of the materials afterward worked up in the wonder- 
ful essays with which he astonished the reading and thinking 
w»)rl(l. 
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It had been the wish of his parents that the university 
course should be a preparation for entering the ministry ; but 
already at college Carlyle appears to have doubts as to his 
vocation for the work. Convinced in this matter, he turned 
his attention for a time toward being a schoolmaster. For two 
years he taught mathematics at Annan, and afterward pursued 
the same employment in Kircaldy. About this time the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopasdia was coming out, under the editorship 
of Sir David Brewster, who, quickly discovering the ability of 
the persevering young scholar, employed him to write sixteen 
articles for the work. The majority of these contributions were 
biographical notices. They give evidence of thoroughness, of 
careful preparation of his subject, and of the wide and varied 
range of his reading. " Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might,'* was already the maxim of Thomas Carlyle. 
About 1823 Carlyle's first book, the Life of Schiller, appeared. 
He had previously devoted much time to the study of German 
language and literature, and in Schiller he found a man after 
his own heart — a true man, impressed with the dignity of his 
calling; too self-respecting to truckle to dukes and princes, 
and too plain and simple in his habits to care for wealth. In 
former days Carlyle had been introduced to a Dr. Welsh, of 
Haddington, to whose only daughter, Miss Jane Welsh, he had 
been tutor. Dr. Welsh had been exceedingly anxious that his 
only child should be solidly educated. He consequently 
secured the accomplished young schoolmaster as tutor. Grave, 
quiet, Carlyle found favor alike in the eyes of parents and child ; 
and in 1826. eight years after his first introduction to Miss 
Welsh, he married her. Never was a man more fortunate in 
the momentous question of his life. Carlyle could not have 
made a better choice, or found a helpmate more thoroughly 
capable of appreciating his genius, and more fitted to aid him 
with sympathy and counsel, doubling the joys of his career, 
and smoothing away its griefs by faithful companionship. For 
forty years the faithful wife stood by Carlyle's side, enjoying 
t the calm evening with him as she had cheered him at his toil ♦ 
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and borne a sliarc of the heat and burden of the day. The end 
came at last auite unexpectedly. While her husband was ab- 
sent in Edinburgh, to the rectorship of whose university he had 
been elected the year before, and whither he had gone to 
deliver an address to the students, Mrs. Carlylc suddenly died 
in Londfin, while driving in the park. Carlyle, in his depth of 
grief, sorrowfully declared that all the brightness was gone out 
of his life. 

Probably the most widely known of Carlyle's works is his 
History of the French Revolution. Its publication, in 1837, 
opened up a new era, not only in the life of Carlyle, but in the 
method and style of writing history. With consummate skill 
the reader is carried along through the wondrous narrative, as 
though the events were passing before his eyes ; while the 
eloquent commentator at his side seems to explain to him the 
cause and the meaning and relative importance of each. One 
memorable circumstance connected with this splendid literary- 
achievement gives it an additional value, as evincing the indom- 
itable perseverance of the author. The manuscript of the first 
volume had been completed — with what expenditure of toil and 
thought those who have perused the completed work can alone 
imagine— when the author lent the precious volume to his friend, 
Jolin Stuart Mill, who lent it to another friend, Mrs. Taylor, 
for perusal, before placing it in the printer's hands. The lady 
seems to have left the volume about, and an uninquiring house- 
maid, taking it to be a worthless bundle of paper, used it for 
lighting fires — and Carlyle had not a copy ! 

1 1 is jMOceeding on the occasion was characteristic. After 
recovering from the first shock of the news, he cleared his 
mind, as it were, by flooding it with fiction, and after weeks of 
novel reading he sat down manfully and wrote his first volume 
over aii^ain. 

Besides his history, he wrote Oliver Cromwell's Letters 
and Speeches, History of Frederick the Great, and several less 
pretentious books. 

In 1 88 1 the merciful summons came for him to that still 
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country where, as he in fullness of faith and strong belief had 
declared, "At last we and our beloved ones shall be together 
again." It was on the Jth of February in that year that this 
grand British worthy died. 
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DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 





N a century hence there will not be a well regulated home 
^y. in America where the work of Dr. Holland will not exert a 
^^ quiet influence. The words he spoke and wrote are just 

the words that can never die. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland was born at Belchertown, Mass., 
July 24, 1819. He graduated at the Berkshire Medical School 
at Pittsfield, Mass., and practiced his profession there for three 
years, removing thence to Springfield, Mass., where he edited 
a literary journal for a short time. He then went to Vicksburg, 
Miss., where he was Superintendent of Public Schools for a 
year, after which he went back to Springfield, Mass., where he 
became an associate editor on the well known Republican, and 
in 1S51 bought an interest in that paper and retained his con- 
nection with it for fifteen years. He began his purely literary 
career in 1S55 by publishing a History of Western Massachu- 
setts. In 1857 his first novel, TJie Bay Path, was issued. The 
following year he began the publication of Letters to Young 
/V< ?/>/<• under the pseud(;nym of Timothy Titeomb, a work which 
lifted him immediately into an assured literary position. 
During the same year was published his Bitter Sweet, which 
was a very poi)ular volume, in 1859 appeared Gold Foil ; in 
18G0 Miss Gilbert^ s Career; in \Z(:i\, Lessons in Life; in 1863, 
Letters to the Joneses: in I'^G^, Plain 7\ilkson Familiar Subjects ;m 
1866, Life if Abraham Lincoln ; m 1877, Kathrina, All of these 
volumes met with much i)Oj)ular favor and a wide sale. In 
1868 Dr. Holland went to Europe, and while there, at Geneva, 
he and Mr. Roswell Smith drew up the plan of Seribners 
^Llga.zine, In 1870 he, as editor and third owner, began the 
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publication of that magazine, which was a success from the 
first, and added largely to the fame and fortime of its editor. 
His works published after his connection with the magazine 
named began, were : The Marble Prophecy ^ Arthur Bonnicastie, 
Garnered Sheaves y a collection of poems ; Seven Oaks, a novel. 
The Mistress of the Manse, a poem ; and Nicholas Minturn, an- 
other novel. He died October 12, 1881. Though he has not 
been ranked among the great authors of the language, Dr. 
Holland was a charming writer, and the remarkably pure and 
healthful tone of his writings especially commends them to 
the young. His poems are very delightful, both because of 
their sweetness of rhythm and their purity of sentiment. As a 
man, Dr. Holland was always an eager defender of truth and 
justice, a friend of the poor and struggling — ^genial, large- 
hearted, possessed not only of the Christian virtues, but of 
those social graces that render a man beloved by his fellows. 

We quote one brief poem that is unrivaled of its kind, a 
poem that shows the gentle heart of the great thinker and 
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What is the little one thinking about? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt. 
Unwritten history! 
Unfathomed mystery! 
Yet he laughs and cries, and eats and drinks. 
And chuckles and crows, and nods and winks. 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious riddles as any sphinx! 
Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins, and tortured by fears. 
Our little nephew will lose two years; 
And he'll never know 
Where the summers go. 

He need not laugh, for he'll find it so! 
Who can tell what a baby thinks? 
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Who can follow the gossamer links 

By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the jj^rcat unknown, 
Blind, and wailing, and alone, 

Into the light of day ? — 
Out from the shore of the unknown sea, 
Tossing in pitiful agony, — 
Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with the barks of little souls — 
Barks that were launched on the other side. 
And shipped from heaven on an ebbing tide! 

What does he think of his mother's eyes! 
What does he think of his mother's hair? 

What of the cradle-roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the air? 

What docs he think of his mother's breast- 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, 
Seckin*:^ it ever with fresh deliorht — 

Cup of his life and couch of his rest? 
What docs he think when her (^uick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tcndcrn ss slie can never tell, 
Tiiou;^h she murmur the words 
Of all the birds- 
Words she has learned to murmur well? 
Now lie lliinks he'll go to sleep! 
I can see the shadow creep 
Over his eve*^ in soft eel lose, 
Over \u^ brow and over his lips. 
Out to hi^ little tln^j^er-tips! 
Softly linking, down he goes! 
Down he j[:^oes! Down he goes! 
See! He is hushed in sweet repose! 
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He who the sword of heaven would bear, should be ns holy a 
severe. — William Sh.vkspeare. 



The ptilpit is the clergyman's parade; the parish is the field of 
active service. — Rorebt Soutuky. 



The life of a pious minister is visible rhetoric. — Bishop Hooker, 
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DEAN STANLEY. 



UH^^ GREAT ecclesiastic has won for himself a larger 
place in the affections of devout Americans than Dean 
Stanley. He was born in Alderly, in the lovely county 
'^5^^ of Cheshire, on the 13th of December. 1815. The 
Dean's father, Dr. Edward Stanley, was Rector of Alderly ; and 
very happy must have been the early years of the future eccles- 
iastic, spent in the peaceful Rectory and amid the pleasant 
farm-lands of Cheshire. Rugby School, famous as the best 
middle-class school in England -known now all the world over, 
through the romantic pages of Thomas Hughes* " Tom Brown's 
School Days,'* — was then under the guidance and government 
of the celebrated Thomas Arnold, the father of Matthew Ar- 
nold, the poet. Here young Stanley began that course of 
study that culminated in such deep ana far-reaching scholar- 
ship. He had just passed his twenty-first birthday when 
events transpired big with importance to the nation, and 
to the quiet rectory of Alderly. Eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven was the starting point of a new era in Eng- 
lish history. William IV. died at Windsor Castle on the 
18th of June, and was succeeded by his youthful niece, who, 
ascending the throne of England, inaugurated what will be 
known in future years as *' the Victorian Age.** This same 
year — "Queen's Year," as it was then fondly called — brought a 
great change to the Stanley family. The Rectory was ex- 
changed for an Episcopal palace, and the Rector of Alderly 
became Lord Bishop of Norwich, which high office he adorned 
for twelve years, and then died in 1849, deeply lamented by the 
Church of which he was so faithful a servant, and by the com- 
munity in the midst of which he had exercised his sacred 
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vocation. In this same year, 1837, tiie future Deat) of West- 
minster was graduating at University College, Oxford, winning 
year after year more than golden honors. His career was 
most brilliant. He very soon distinguished himself as the best 
classic of his year. In 1839 he won the Latin prize. In 1S40 
he manifested the great skill in the use of the English lan- 
guage that in after years made his works standard examples of 
purity of style and grace of diction. This year he won the 
prizes for the best English and for the theological essays. He 
was this year elected Fellow of University College. For 
twelve years he was a tutor at Oxford, and in 1845 he was 
appointed Select Preacher. Honors crowded now upon his 
path. In the year 1851 — the year of the first great exhibition 
in London — he was appointed to a Canonrj' in Canterbury 
Cathedral. In 1865 he was appointed Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, which high place he held and 
honored till the year 1864, when he was called to the Deanerj' 
of Westminster .\blx;y. 

That venerable, stalely pile — the nation's chief sepulchre 
for her mighty dciid — had long l>ecn the shrine attracting pil- 
grims from all laiuls to look n])on the resting-place of kings 
and warriors of ok! renown, and statesmen and poets of a later 
age. Here kings and queens were crowned- Here, under 
the huge, unwieldy coronation chair, lies an unshajwly stone, 
believe<l still by the credulous to be the identical stone on 
which the wandering Jacob slept at Uethtl, what time the 
ascending and descending angels crowded his fugitive dreams. 
This great Cathedral, a perfect dream of architecture, that was 
chiefly attraclive bv the dust of the dead that lay silent there, 
now became the center of a new attractive force. A living 
voice broke the silence of the sepulchre. The living Dean was 
mightier than dead Kings 1 And as days went on, it came to 
pass that visitors to London were sure to be asked, at some 
point of their pilgrimage, " Haveyor. seen Westminster Abbev? 
Have you heard the Dean r " To see the Abbey and hear the 
Dean were inseparable duties and privileges. 
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Very pleasantly does the present writer remember some of 
those Sunday afternoons in the great Abbey. The immense 
crowds thronging every available space ; the marble monu- 
ments of the dead becoming a vantage ground for the living ; 
the Poet's Comer thronged with worshipers, and sometimes 
one felt a sense of sacrilege as, looking downward, we found the 
bench to which the stately verger appointed us I3- ing athwart 
the grave of Charles Dickens. The solemn music rolling 
through the vaulted aisles, the sun shining through " windows 
richly dight" throwing fitful glories on sculptured bust and 
marble shrine. The perfect silence of that vast throng, as the 
Dean, little of stature, white-robed, wearing the crimson sash 
indicative of his scholarly degree, with velvet cap on his head, 
rose to pronounce the discourse. The small, compact figure, 
the features of the face, sharp cut and well defined, the brow 
broad rather than massive, the clear blue eye that lit up all the 
face with spiritual meaning, the voice weak but quite distinct. 
How fresh and pleasant these recollections ! And then the ser- 
mon, always brief, and always impressive, appealing to the 
enlightened conscience and judgment of his hearers. Present- 
ing ever some great deep spiritual truth ; not in illustration or 
defense of creeds or articles or confessions of faith, but as the 
bread of life sent down from the heavens, by which alone the 
souls of men could be made brave, and wise, and true. The 
memory of these scenes is sacred and pleasant, tinged now 
with pensive musings at the thought that that voice is silent 
here forever. 

It would be impossible in this brief sketch to give more 
than the merest outline of the Hfe and work of Dr. Stanle}'. 
He has been spoken of as the leader of the Broad Church 
party. It can scarcely be said with accuracy that there is a 
Broad Church party at all in England; certainl}' not in the 
sense in w^hich we speak of the Evangelicals, or the High 
Church party. There are men of broad, liberal view, after the 
style of Dr. Lidden and Dr. Farrar, Canons of St. Paul's 
Cathedral ; but these broad men are not organized into a party. 
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It would have greatly distressed the Dean to have been 
regarded as a party leader. It would have rudely brushed 
the bloom from the sweet sanctity of life to have been regarded 
as the standard-bearer uf a sect, least of all, and last of all, the 
champion of an ecclesiastical clique. Indeed, one of the ideals 
he long cherished was of a Comprehensive Church where all 
creeds should find common ground. A fold big enough to 
hold all the flocks of the one Great Shepherd. And because 
of these liberal modes of thought he was hated by the writers 
of the Roi-i; the organ of the rabid Evangelicals, and scorned 
by the ultra-ritualists. 

The publication by Dean Stanley of the Li/r of Thomas 
Arnold, in 1844, gave him high rank in the guild of literature. 
The Lectures on the Jewish Church, delivered in Oxford while 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, marked him as a 
most original commentator of Old Testament history, daring 
with fearless but reverent tread tt) investigate and explore the 
most sacrei.1 fields- This fearlessness awoke very severe criti- 
cism. But tJKTe arc not a dozen well-selected clerical libraries 
in America or England that do not contain Staitky's Lectures on 
the JeiL'ish Church. The lectures are not orthodox : but they 
dare to deal in a free spirit with sacred history. They com- 
pare history with history. They do not summon profane his- 
tory — so-called — to bolster up Scripture statement, but they 
show how widely-<liverging streams spring from the same 
fountains, and, winding each their way, pour themselves at 
kist inti> llu' ocean of univcr«il truth. Above all things, this 
History of the Jc^i'ish Churth has provoked honest thought, and 
has encouraged free and earnest inquiry. It is not a commen- 
tary in which idle clertrymen will find theological pabulum 
served up all ready for them to minister to their flocks. It is 
a book for the student. It throws him on his own resources. 
The author points out the fields where the goodlv pearls lie ; 
then leaves him tii dig out the gems for himself. If Dean 
Stanley had done no other work, the production of these lec- 
tures would have made all Biblical students his debtors. 
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In 1862 the Dean accompanied the Prince of Wales on his 
tour through Palestine, and the publication of his 5/;/r// ciffd 
Palestine was hailed with delight. The Holy Land became 
real under the touch of his graphic pen ; and from Dan to 
Beersheba the scenes of old renown became as instinct with 
life as Paris, or Edinboro' or New York. 

But the true influence of this great Ecclesiastic lay not 
alone in the depth and breadth of his scholarship, nor in any 
special points of genius ; but in the broad, large charity that 
crowned all his life with strength and beauty. His heart was 
large enough and his sympathies were wide enough to encom- 
pass all men. Dean vStanley very early erased the word ** tol- 
eration '* from his vocabulary, and closed the doors of his heart 
and mind against the narrowness of which that word was the 
sign. What right has any man to tolerate his fellow man ? As 
the foundation on which this Republic is built declares that all 
men are born free and equal, so Dean Stanley, beneath the 
banner of universal charity, recognized the right of intellect 
and championed the freedom of thought. 

Inspired by this spirit, he welcomed to the Abbey and to 
his pulpit many a man whose coming there a narrower-minded 
Dean would have counted sacrilege. He opened its doors to 
the' proscribed Bishop Colenso. He asked the learned Pro- 
fessor MuUcr to unveil some of the mvsteries of the science of 
language. lie invited Chundcr Sen, the founder of the Brahmo 
Somiaje. to tell of the g'reat change that was coming over the 
religious thoughts of the educated youth of India. We saw 
the Dean with bowed head at the grave of Dr. Thomas 
Binney, the most pronounced non-conformist of his day. He 
was bold enough not to be ashamed of Dissenters. He counted 
on his list of personal friends such men as Harry Allon, Dr. 
Joseph Parker, Charles II. Spurgeon, and the venerable Dr. 
Stoughton, the latter of whom he invited to deliver historical 
lectures in the nave of the Abbey. He was prominent as 
the fast friend of DoUinger in the Old Catholic Congress of 
Cologne in 1872. He obeyed the Apostolic injunction ; hcHu 
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loved the brotherhood, he feared God, he honored the king. 

The .sym|Kithies of Dean Stanley were with earnest work- 
ers in all fields of toil. He appreciated fully the dignity and 
responsibilities of journalism, and one of the most eloquent 
speeches we ever heard from his lips was in Willis' rooms, on 
the occasion of the twelfth anniversary of the "Newspaper 
Press Fund," Lord Houghton presided, and the Dean of 
Westminster proposed the toast, " Prosperity to the Newspaper 
Press Fund," in a most felicitous speech. He spoke of the 
great strain of the work which demanded such prompt and 
quick execution in the gathering of reliable information, and 
the exhaustive discussion of great questions without time for 
mature thought. He closed a most masterly oration by depict- 
ing the great future of journalism, if only journalism to itself 
were true. 

America never had a truer friend than Dean Stanley. AU 
through her great struggle, his warmest sympathies and able 
advocacy were on the siile of the North, His recent visit to 
this cmintry made a large place for him in respect and affection 
of manv Americans, and endeared to him a land to which he 
always looked willi Icindly, hopeful eyes. 

When the sad tidings of the attempted assassination of 
General Garfield reached England, the Dean was one of the 
vcrv lirst lo cable a message of sympathy to Mrs. Garfield, and 
gave ortlcrs that jjraycrs should be offered in the Abbey daily 
for the President's recovery. 

It is nut very long since his honored wife. Lady Augusta 
Stanley, died. She was one of the Queen's dearest and most 
intimate friends. With her departure the light of earth grew 
dim, anil the way was very lonely for the Dean. But patiently 
he wcnl toiUng on. knowing well that for him the heavens 
were richer, and that tlie separation could not be very long. 
The mitlnight crv came unexpectedly, but the Dean was ready. 
His lamp was trimmed, his light burning. He was a grave. 
God-fearing man. He did no great, startling thing upon the 
earth; but he left behind him a priceless legacy. 
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C. H. SPURGEON. 





N Thursday, June 19, 1884, the man who took a 
walk over London Bridge, through Southwark to 
)f> the famous " Elephant and Castle,** witnessed a 
(sy^^vs) novel sight. Me saw throngs of people streaming 
^y^>:=^°A from all quarters — from Westminster Bridire, from 
•^ JCJC^ Old Kent Road, from Peckham Rye, and Clapham. 
The crowds were dressed in holiday attire, and were evidently 
bent on some sort of celebration. They all made for one point 
of interest, and that point was the Metropolitan Tabernacle, in 
Newington Butts, where for the last twenty-four years. Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, the most renowned of English preachers, has 
exercised his ministry. On this 19th of June, Mr. Spurgcon 
has reached his fiftieth birthday, and he and his friends are 
keeping the jubilee as only the people of the Tabernacle know 
how. There will be high festival to-day in that great house of 
prayer. Five thousand members of the Church of the Taber- 
nacle will be present, a thousand ministers of the Baptist de- 
nomination, wno have passed through Mr. Spurgeon's college, 
will join the company ; hundreds of boys who are sheltered 
under the kindly roof of the Stockwell Orphanage, Colpor- 
teurs, Sunday-school teachers and scholars, inmates of the Tab- 
ernacle almshouses, and others, who count themselves in some 
way or other, members of Mr. Simrgeon's flock — to the num- 
ber of 6,000 or 7,000 in all — will gather at the Tabernacle to-day, 
to do honor to their beloved pastor, and to sing a song of 
jubilee. 

Charles Haddon Spurgcon was born in the village of 
Kelvedon, in Essex, on the 19th of June, 1834. He was one of 
a great family of preachers, destined to be the greatest preacher 
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of them all. His ancestors migrated from the Netherlands to 
escape the tyranny of the Duke of Alva, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and, settling down, part of them in Norfolk and part 
in Essex, they soon allied themselves with the Puritans, that 
stern btKly of men and women who so greatly puzzled good 
Queen Bess, and whom her imbecile successor, James I., de- 
clared he would "tarry out of the land," which thing he man- 
aged to do in part, for which America will have occasion for 
eternal gratitude. In the days of Charles I., Mr. Job Spur- 
geon was put in prison and kept there, as he says, "a pretty 
long while," because he, though unordained, dared to preach in 
a conveiiticle, coTitrary to the laws of the land. Mr. Spurgeon's 
great-grandfather, his grandfather, his father, his brother, him. 
self and his two sons were alt preachers. Preaching ran in the 
blood. The fire burned within them, and when they spake 
the world was glad to listen. The grandfather of Charles was 
Rev. James Spurgeon, Congregational minister of Stambourne, 
in Cambridgeshire, and it would seem that young Charles was 
the grandfather's pet, for the major portion of the first seven 
years of the groat preacher's life w.is .spent in the parsonage at 
Stambourne. These years were pretty evenly divided between 
rambling abuut the fields, and sitting in his grandfather's study. 
There can be no doulit that these years had a good deal to do 
with shaping voung Spurgeon's after years. When quite a 
ciiild he was allowed to read ihu Scriptures at family worship, 
and very often the incjuisitive lad would ask questions that 
greatlv puz/ic<l the grandfather to answer. lie was very anx- 
ious to liave his grandfather explain what '■ a bottomless pit" 
was, but tliat solemn ciiignia remained unsolved. Seven years 
in the grandfather's study was a very suitable beginning for a 
life that was to be spent, (or the most part, in the study and the 
pulpit. 

The Spurgeon family, about this time, removed to Col- 
che-^ter. where voung Charles became a very diligent scholar, 
ami sul)sequeuily an usher in a public scliool in that place. 
The eonunon impression that Mr. S])urgeon was an illiterate 
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man, is wholly erroneous. He was, from his youth, and always 
has been, a downright hard student ; and, though he makes no 
claim to very deep or extensive scholarship, his information is 
more complete and exact, and stretches over a wider range 
than that of half the men who wear high-sounding titles. 
Nothing in the world would induce Mr. Spurgeon to wear the 
title of Doctor of Divinity. He says he thinks that the men 
who wear these titles, would not wear them unless they were 
ignorant, and he is sure they would not if they were not vain. 
He has done much to discountenance the usage of wearing 
these mere honorary titles among the Christian ministers of 
England. He tells them, that they of all men, ought not to 
wear misleading labels round their necks. For himself, he dis- 
carded the title *' reverend " many ^''ears ago. 

It was while he was doing good hard work as a student 
and usher, at Colchester, that his mind became impressed with 
deep personal religious questions. Mr. Spurgeon comes of 
the stock of the Puritans, and he himself has evolved out of 
the stern old pattern of Calvinistic Puritanism — that thought it 
a sign of a carnal mind to laugh and be merry — the earnest, but 
genial. Christian gentleman. Vanity Fair once said, that he 
had succeeded in showing ** the comic side of repentance." 
This is what we would call here, a smart saying. Mr. Spur- 
geon has not done that, but he has done much better. He has 
succeeded in showing that, of all things, the Christian life 
should be a glad, i)ure, happy life. Such his life has ever been, 
notwithstanding much suffering and care, but he entered into 
that life through *nhe straight gate." He passed througli a 
great season of despondency and unrest. He went from 
church to cluirch seeking rest, and finding none — like a man in 
a desert digging for water, and bringing only the dry, hot sand. 
One Sunday evening he heard a Methodist preacher dwelling 
with great earnestness on the simplicity of the way of salva- 
tion. **Look! Look and live," tiie preacher repeated many 
times, with deep and tender fervor. This night, Mr. Spurgeon 
declares, was the turning point of his career. This was the ^ 
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hour of his conversion, and from henceforth he has walked in 
the litcht of the Lc)nl. servinj^ him with all the powers of his 
heart and mind. 

The vounj^ convert was an enthusiast — all vouni^r converts 
whose chanj^e from darkness to Hi^^ht is so marked and pro- 
nounced, are sure tt> be. Hut very often the lires of early zeal 
blaze wondcrluilv hiii^h, and die down wonderfullv soon. The 
fires of Mr. Spuri^eon's enthusiasm have been burning with in- 
creasinir li<rht and heat for these thirtv vears and more. The 
vouni^ convert bcii^an to exhort, and with such power and sim- 
plicity, that he was soon in <ifreat request all through the vil- 
lages of Cambridgeshire, and very soon one of the most popu- 
lar names in that collegiate county, was the name of young 
Charles Spurgeon, **lhe boy teacher." Many sage and vener- 
able people were astonished at the depth of ex])eriencc that 
Charles manife'>ted. The earlv vears in his grandfather's studv, 
|)oiinLi- ovci- Puritanical books, were having their influence, antl, 
a^ wa^ said ol Portia, so manv said of the voims» divine: 
" Mow much inoic elder art thou than tliv vearsi" The old 
minister of Stambounie, looking t)n his favorite grandson, 
called him ** a ^[»rig of divinitv," and then, with tears of grati- 
tude, thanked (iod that the ^prig had "such a gracioiy; odoi'.'* 
Mr. SiJurgeon's lather and grandiather were Congregational 
minister^, i)ut x-onni:- Charles, after carelul examination of the 
Word «)f Ciod, came to the conclusion that baptism bv inuner- 
>ion was the <»nlv proper mode, and believers the onlv proper 
sunieets j»f baptism: he. theielore, jt)ined the I5aptists, and 
\\M-- l'.»r some time a member ol the Baptist church in Cam- 
l)i-i«lgr. In t!ie \ea]' 1S51. at t!ie age of seventein, Mr. Spur- 
geon ]tee. nne the pastor ol the I>apti<t clun"eh ol Waterbeacli, 
A -in. ill viilag*' about, lonr miles Irom (.^imbridge, anrl here he 
j»ro\\(l hinisrh to be a most i^tTuient workman; the whole 
inoial condition of tin.- little connnunit.v was chaui^^ed tor the 
better, :ind the little ehu!Th and it> ])astor were ver\' ha])p\' in 
the tokens «)! Mie Divine l.i\or t!iat cr<»wned their etforts. 
llert' was a given spot in the wiMerness; the barrt :' and waste 
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place soon began to blossom as the very garden of the Lord. 
All went well for a time, but this life of rural peace and quiet 
was soon to come to an end. 

One day in November, 1853, the mail brought Mr. Spur- 
geon a request that he would supply the pulpit of the New 
Park Street Chapel for two Sundays in the ensuing December. 
This was the next great turning point in the career of the pas- 
tor of Waterbcach. The church he was now to serve was one 
of the oldest and most distinguished churches in the Baptist de- 
nomination, though now it was at a very low ebb. It was a 
church of considerable power in the days of Oliver Cromwell. 
Mr. Spurgeon did not expect to be called- to the pastorate; he 
accepted this invitation with no dream of all that was to fol- 
low ; he did not know that such a wonderful door swi^ng on so 
small a hinge. The dismal old chapel of New Park street would 
hold about 1,250 people, if the people would go. but the people 
wouldn't go. The locality was a miserable slum, one of the 
most undesirable of all the localities on the south side of the 
Thames. There were about 250 people present when Mr. 
Spurgeon preached his first sermon from the suggestive text: 
** Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
Cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom there is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning." Before Mr. Spur- 
geon had preached a dozen sermons the chapel was crowded, 
the aisles thronged, and many persons were unable to obtain 
admission. The little church at Waterbeach parted with their 
pastor with a sad heart. 

The old chapel had to be enlarged early in the year 1854, 
and while it was being enlarged, Mr. Spurgeon and his people 
worshiped on Sunday mornings in Exeter Hall. And Exeter 
Hall was soon as crowded as New Park Street Chapel had 
been. It was a novel sight. As a rule the Strand was wholly 
deserted on Sundays — not a shop open, no traffic, no loungers. 
You might have fired a cannon down the Strand on Sunday 
morning and nobody would have been hurt. But early in 1854 
crowds began to gather by ten o'clock all about the doors of 
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Exeter Hall, these crowds all anxious to hear the young 
preacher from the Surrey side. From 5,000 to 6,000 people 
crowded round the pulpit of Exeter Hall, and these thousands 
told other thousands, and so the tide of Mr. Spurgeon's popu- 
larity rolled on. 

One of the most remarkable scenes of this period was wit- 
nessed on the 7th of October, 1857, the day set apart as a great 
fast day in England in humiliatiug remembrance of the Indian 
mutiny. Mr. Spurgeon preached in the Crj-stal Palace to 24,- 
000 people, taking for his text these words : " Hear ye the rod 
and who hath appointed it." The collection taken on that oc- 
casion on behalf of the Methodist fund amounted to $2,744. 

The popular enthusiasm in favor of Mr. Spurgeon grew on 
every hand, and the great difficulty was to find any place that 
would hold anything like the crowds who thronged to hear 
him. It was resolved that a lar^e chapel must be built, as large 
at least, if not larger, than Exeter Hall. In the meantime a 
monster music hall had been erected for the Julien concerts, 
and it was lesolvcd to hire this place, which was capable of 
seating 10,000 people, for Sunday morning services. The first 
service was held on the 19th of October. The service had not 
more than fairly started when some evil disposed person raised 
a cry of lire. A panic cn.sued and the result was that in the 
rush to leave the building eight persons were trampled to death 
and sixteen severely wounded. The result of this to Mr. Spur- 
geon was most distressing. He received a shock on that occa- 
sion from which he never fully recovered. 

The work of the Tabernacle now went on with wonderful 
success. Mr. Sjiurgeon went all over England, Ireland, and 
Scotland preaching, taking half the collections for his new house 
of worship. He declared he would not jjrcach in the Taber- 
nacle till it was out of debt. He said he wanted plenty of light, 
pkniv of fresh air, and no debt. On the i6th of October, 1859, 
Sir Samuel Mortim I'cto laid ihe fuundatton <»f the Tabernacle 
in Xcwington Butts, and in May of the following year the mag- 
nificent building was oi>ened, free of debt. The Tabernacle is 
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not a stately shrine, there is nothing ornate or very tasteful in 
its construction, but for all the ends for which it is desig-ncd it 
is as nearly perfect as anything is under the sun. The Taber- 
nacle will seat 5,500 people. With draw seats and other con- 
trivances there is accommodation for 1,500 more. There arc, 
however, often 8,000 persons present at a service. The cost of 
the building mounted up to $137,078.55, every cent of which 
was paid before the first hymn was sung within its spacious 
walls. From that day to this, for twenty-four years. Mr. Spur- 
geon has preached twice every Sunday, excluding vacations, 
and these have been for the most part forced retreats brought 
on by bodily suffering, to which he has been a martyr for years. 
There has been no such instance of sustained work in any pul- 
pit in England, and the wonder is that Mr. Spurgeon seems to 
be as fresh and clear and bright as ever ; his friends think of 
him as only just climbing up to the zenith of his power and 
usefulness. Any attempt to account for Mr. Spurgeon*s won- 
derful influence over men is about as likely to be answered as 
if you should ask why the flowers bloom and why the stars 
shine. They just bloom and shine, and there's an end of it. 
Mr. Spurgeon has a melodious voice, so have thousands of 
men ; he has a fertile brain, so have thousands of men; he is an 
apt student of human nature, so are thousands of men ; he has 
a large, sympathetic heart, so have thousands of men. It is not 
in any of these things that his greatness lies, but in the combi- 
nation of them all in a rare degree, and these all consecrated to 
highest ends. The testimony of thousands on thousands is that 
they do not know what the secret of the power is — they only 
know the power is there. 

It is not generally known that Mr. Spurgeon is one of the 
most voluminous of authors. If he has slain his thousands by 
the pulpit he has slain tens of thousands by the press. For half 
his life — a quarter of a century — he has published a sermon 
every week. There are not six living preachers who could 
afford for their reputation's sake to do such a thing. Some- 
times as many as 30,000 copies of a single sermon have been 
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published. His sermons form a library of twenty-five large 
octavo volumes, containing no less than 1,300 sermons, and 
these have been translated into almost every civilized tongue. 

Besides these works of pastor, preacher and author, Mr, 
Spurgeon has the care of two large and somewhat novel instU 
tutions. His college, the operations of which are conducted 
in a large and beautiful edifice just west of the Tabernacle, is 
one of the most favored schemes of usefulness. He has the 
impression that there is much pioneer work for the church to 
do, and proceeding on the principle that there are many strong 
men who only require a little help to fit them for such work, he 
instituted his college, which he calls the Pastors' College. The 
students have two years' training under most efficient tutprs, 
and then they arc sent forth to do this pioneer work. This col- 
lege was founded in 1S56 on a very small scale ; it has now, 
like all Mr. Spurgeon's work, assumed unexpected proportions. 

In the year 1866 Mrs. Hillyard placed a sum of about 
$100,000 at Sir. Spurgeoii's disposal for some charitable pur- 
pose, leaving all the details in his hand. Right royally has he 
carried out his trust. A piece of land at Stockwcll, about two 
miles from the Tabernacle, w;us purchased, and the Stockwell 
Orphanage was erected. The gift was so invested that 250 
boys might have a home, but their maintenance was cast upon 
the ])eople of the Tabern.ncle and other friends. For seventeen 
years that orphanage has housed and fed and trained 250 
orphan boys. It costs exactly $50 a da^- to keep them, and 
tliiiuj^h there are no collectors, the boys have never been hun- 
gry yet. 

The financial aflairs of the Tabernacle are very wonderful. 
In 1853 the church which now worships at the Tabernacle was 
at its lowest ebb. If out of debt, that was all, and its income 
would not reach more than about $3,000 per annum. Now the 
Tabernacle has church pro])erty free of debt, including Taber- 
nacle, almshouses, orphanage, college, amounting to $276,953.55. 
In addition to this Its endowments amount to $145,031.25. Its 
income is little short of $70,000 a year. 
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It would be impossible to close this brief sketch more suit- 
ably than by quoting a brief paragraph from Mr. Spurgcon's 
pen. Writing on his jubilee in the March number of the Sword 
and Troiucl, he says ; " When all is said and done, the jubila- 
tion of our jubilee does not call for any great blowings of 
trumpets, but rather in the uplifting of hand and heart in prayer 
to God for further help. It may be that we are only in the 
mid-voyage ; may that voyage end in landing our freight in 
port. In m)' fiftieth year I take up my personal place as a beg- 
gar, and cry : ' Brethren, pray for us ? ' " 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 




U^TT was said some time ago, by one who made some preten- 
>][ sions to waggishncss that in any wise redistribution of the 
sons of men, they should be divided into the saints, the sin- 
ners, and the Becchers. Certainly the Beechers have been 
somewhat numerous in the pubHc life of America. The 
founder of the family, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, once said 
that it seemed to him that there were Beechers everywhere ; 
Beechers in heaven and Beechers on earth, but he really hoped 
he had no need to go any further. The Beecher family was 
a family of clergymen. William and Edward, George and 
Thomas, Charles and James, and last and greatest of all, Henry 
Ward Beecher. It got to be a proverb — " Scratch a Beecher 
and vou find a parson." 

No name is better known on this continent than that of 
Hcnrv Ward Beecher, who was born in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, on the 24th of June, 1813; he was the eighth child of 
Lyman and Roxana Foote Beecher. Of all the members of the 
family he had for a long time the most determined aversion to the 
work (){ the ministry, and yet he, of all Dr. Beecher's sons was 
destined to fill for the best part of two generations the foremost 
place in the pul[)it of America. It is said by his sister, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, that it was largely through the in- 
fluence of Professor Stowe that he was disposed to think serious- 
ly of the ministry as the avocation of his life. During the years 
183 1, 1S32 and 1833, Mr. Beecher taught school at Whitinsville, 
Mass. His first ministerial work was in Indianapolis. But 
Mr. Beecher has done the great work of his life in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Indeed, it may be said that Mr. Beecher 
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and Plymouth Church are identical. And it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the platform of Plymouth Church has been for 
more than thirty years, one of the greatest thrones of moral 
power in the world, and Henry Ward Becchcr has been the 
king. In conversation with this most genial of divines I 
learned that he commenced his public life in the year 1837, — 
the year of the coronation of Queen Victoria — and through 
all those years, now nearly half a century, he has been at work 
guiding and moulding the best thought of America. 

It would be superfluous to follow Mr. Beecher step by step 
through all his illustrious course. In the great conflict that 
culminated in the civil war he took, as of course might be ex- 
pected, a wStrong position on the side of the Union, and against 
slaverv. His words were words of fire ; and if he never took 
his place on the tented field, he still deserves to be regarded as 
a soldier of the Union, for he did and said things that demanded 
as much courage as is required to meet the bristling bayonets 
of the foe. 

In the year 1863 Mr. Beecher went to England with the 
purpose of correcting many of the misrepresentations under 
which the English people were laboring. A very large portion 
of the English people, partly from ignorance and prejudice, and 
partly from interested motives, sided with the South, and things 
had gone so far, that it was moved in the House of Commons 
to recognize the Southern Confederacy. Mr. Beecher's mis- 
sion to England was intended to enlighten the peoi)le and to 
battle with their prejudices. And it was a battle. The unrea- 
soning and vulgar opposition that met him, especially in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, proved the depth and bitterness of feeling 
on the part of Southern sympathizers, and was a compliment to 
Mr. Beecher, for it isn't every noisy fool who can stir up the 
temper of John Bull. Mr. Beecher did much to turn the tide, 
and made for himself thousands of warm, faithful friends. 

One of the most pleasant remembrances of Mr. Beecher 
goes back to the year 1863. Mr. Beecher was then in England. 
He had made a wonderful speech in the Free Trade Hall in 
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Manchester, and in response to the request of a number of 
students for the ministry he visited one of the Manchester 
Colleges, and so bright and cheery were the words £hen spoken, 
and so thoroughly do they partake of the biographical, that I 
transcribe some of them here. An address had been pre- 
sented to Mr. Beecher, to which he responded in the fol- 
lowing words ; 

"Although I am pressed for time, I could not deprive myaelf of 
the pleasure of meeting you, for I feel a most lively interest in all 
young men who are preparing themselves for that which I esteem to 
be the most honorable and by far the happiest work in life — the 
Ciiristiaii ministry. My father, you know, was a clergyman before 
me, and it pleased God to give him eight sons. Every one of them is 
n minister of the gospel, and their children are — not all, but in num- 
bers, aho, becoming clergymen. I can say that I am a Hebrew of the 
Hi-lircws. My ()wn ministration has extended now over a period of 
frum IWL-nty.livc to thirty vi'ars. I was called, having been born and 
cilueaiod in Now En-rland, to le:ivc immediately after my graduation 
at college for the West, \vheic I hdioied for fifteen years as a settled 
pastcn- ill the I'reshyterian church, for tile ministry is interchangeable 
between the C<iii;ireg:itional and I'rcsbyterian churches. In our 
coiiiilry, I'resliyteriiiiis take Congregational churches, and Congrcga- 
tionalists Presliylcrian, indiUercnily. I was called to minister in the 
Presliyterian church in the West for a jjcriod of about fifteeir years, 
studying and [jieaching in the midst of communities where, from 
recent hettlement and sparsencss of populaliou, there was much inis- 
sionaiy work tu he done. My study was my saddle, for years of my 
lite. After that I w:'S removed t.> the great metropolis of our coun- 
try — Brooklyn bein^ really part of the eily of Niw York, separated 
only liy » river. There I have pui-stied my ministry from that day 10 
ihU, ill a lime of agitation unparalleled in the iilstory of our country. 
1 have stated lliese f.icih because 1 wi-^h to bear witness that after this 
experience, and with the knowle.ige that I now have, if any oflice of 
Stale, or anv office in society of any description, whatever, were 
prolTcifd mc as an honor, or as a piace of joy and comfort, I 
sliould, without any hesitation, reject them each and all, as being 
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less llian the gospel ministry. To a young man who looks out 
with some proper ilifHtlence of his own power; who is uncertain 
whether he shall succcwl or not; who has, if he be a cautious man by 
nature, some provident fears as (o support and as to relative position tn 
society, it ought to be something encouraging to hear one as old as I 
am, and, after so many years of ministration, say that there is nowhere 
else in the world where the promise of the Saviour is so sure to be ful- 
filled, ' Seek yc first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.' Young gentlemen, — if you 
seek a settlement for the purpose of forestalling God's providence, 
and making your own arrangements; if it is an .tmbitious settlement, 
if it is a profitable settlement, you put that promise away from you. 
You make men your almoners and treasurera, not God. But I had 
rather settle in poverty witli God for my treasurer thim take the most 
ambitious position in life \vith only man to lean upon. He never be- 
trays his promises, and although I have seen days of poverty, days 
also of abundance, under both circumstances I have tlie most simple, 
unfeigned, and child-like faitli in this, that if a man will without 
reserve give himself to the work of God, God will put .ibout him the 
everlasting arms of his support, and he never, not for an hour, not for 
a moment, whatever the seeming may be, will be betrayed or forsaken. 
Yon may trust God, and you may give yourselves, without a thought 
for external mattei's, to the work of the ministration of tbe Lord 
Jesus Christ. But this leads me to say that for this work you must 
love Clirist, There are a great many religious jieople in the world, 
but 1 am .ifraid not many Chrish'ans. There are many whose religion 
is duty; whose religion is worship, or submission, or holy fear and 
reverence; which arc all indispensable auxiliaries. But no man is a 
Christian wiio does not love. And it is love, as a very torrid zone in 
the heart, and love to Christ as distinguished from the Father or tlie 
Spirit, that makes a man a Christian. And where one has that 
heroic inspiration; where more than lather, more tlian mother, 
more than wife, mure than child, moie than friends, more than 
self, he, loviiig tile Lord Je%us Christ, has the witness of it day 
by day in his own soul, so that all these other relationships derive 
their odor, their flavor, their hght, and their beauty from the reflection 
, of the higher love in him to the Lord Jesus CInist; where it is his . 
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lire, so that he c.-tii s;iy with the apostle, *Thc life which I live in the 
flesh I live by faith in the Son of God,' — then it will become easy to 
do it; otherwise hard. I beseech of you never to neglect a duty; 
never to cease to cultivate conscience; but I beseech of you do not go 
into the ministiy to be duty -performing ministers. Let me say, with- 
out ofTens-ivu personality, that I do not preach because it is my duty, 
and I do not work becauv it is my duty. I both preach and I labor, 
because I don't know anything on earth that is so pleasant to uie. I 
love it. Every year it pleases my people to give me some four Sab- 
baths of rest, and the weeks on either side make it a rest of about 
eight secular weeks, I am always glad to go away and rest, for I am 
very tired when the hot month of August comes; but I can bear wit- 
ness that I go back a great deal more glad to my work than ever T 
went away from it. I have to say again and again, ' After all, vaca- 
tion is the heaviest month in the year to me.' And yet that season 
is hajipy, it is floral, it is full of God in nature; but after all, to stand 
among my people — to look :imong those faces that I shall sec yet 
glorified — to know that I l>CLir my Master's heart in my hand, and 
that t am laboring tor the dear Christ, and am to present spotless be- 
fore the throne iif tlorniil glory tlio-^e whom lie has committed to my 
charge; to see tlie evolutions of God's grace in the hearts of men; to 
trate, to follow, to aid — I know of nothing under the sun that is such 
fruition and such jov, and such continual jieace as that. Why, a man 
who knows as much il^ I know about ihe Cliristian ministry is a fool if 
he don't preach. If you cimsultcd hut scllish joy, if that were a pos- 
sible thing, villi had hi-ttt-r be a minister iif Christ's gospel— not a fear- 
talking and thinking about his 'awful responsibilities.' That is the 
way a slave should talk, but that is not the wav, as a son of Got!, you 
should talk, Vou are children! — not servants — who have been taken 
into ibe bosom and conlidence of the Lord Jesus Christ, and why 
should you talk about 'awful respousibilitifsJ' Love and trust are 
the victorious mottoes of evciy Christian minister. No evil can l>efall 
you; nothing can harm yiHi, if ye lie followers of Christ. To go 
chcei'fullv, and hoping, and loving, and courageous, and undaunted, 
always sure that there is a Providence in which you are moving — this 
, indceil, to be a free man. And there is nothing that takes away 
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the fear of man and the fear of human society, and nothing which 
takes away tliat fear which is the most troublesome of all, the fear 
that works through conGcience, so much as love. ' Love casts out 
fear,' and it is not perfected till it docs." 

Two years ago, this sunny month of June, Mr. Bcccher 
arrived at his seventieth birthday. A great gathering was 
held in Brooklyn, and from all quarters of the world came 
messages of love and congratulation to " the old man eloquent," 
Space will not permit or it would be exceedingly interesting to 
quote from the kindly words spoken on that occasion. 

In the fall of 1884 Mr, Beecher saw fit to take a bold and 
definite stand against the candidature of the Hon. James G. 
Blaine. Many of his friends were cxceedinglj' pained. But 
Mr. Beecher gave what he deemed as sufficient reasons for the 
course he took. The estrangement of friends resulting from 
this course of action was not wide-spread, and after the noise 
of the election was over, most of the offended ones returned 
to their old Plymouth love, 

Mr. Beecher is now delivering a course of most remarkable 
sermons on evolution, in which he is endeavoring to sustain the 
theory that evolution rightly understood is in perfect harmony 
with the heart and teachings of Christianity- 

As preacher, as orator, as patriot, the name of Henry 
Ward Beecher will last as long as America endures. 
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HIS EMINENCE. CARDINAL McCLOSKEY. 



|4MONGST the most eminent of all the great Ecclesiastics 
[ of the Roman Catholic Church, stands the name of the 
' Right-Reverend John McCIoskcy, D. D. He was bom 
in Brooklyn, Long Island, on the lOth of March, 1810. 
His parents were both natives of the Emerald Isle, having emi- 
grated, at the end of the last century, from County Derry, 
Ireland. Brooklyn, at the time of the Cardinal's birth, was a 
Httlc town of about 4,500 inhabitants. There were very few 
Catholics in the place, and no Catholic place of worship ; but 
the McCIoskeys were faithful to the religion of their fathers. 
As a boy the subject of this sketch manifested a quiet, retiring 
disposition. Somewhat delicate in health, he had no taste for 
the rough play of other boys, but found his delight mainly in 
studies which were quite advanced fur one so young. He was 
mixlcst withal, and tht)ugh generally at the head of his class, 
he did not assume those airs of importance so frequently char- 
acteristic of clever and successful students. When but a boy, 
he had the misfortune to lose his father. Two years later he 
entered St. Mary's College. lilmniettsburg. At this institution 
he formed the aequ.iintancc of John Hughes, who became fa- 
mous in after vearsasone of the most honored Archbishops of 
the Catholic Church. For seven years John McCloskey con- 
tinued at St. Marv's College, piissing diligently through every 
part of the extensive curriculum, and gmduating with highest 
honors in the year 1828. After his college course he returned 
to the home of his mother, who was then living in Westchester 
County, New York. Up to this point he had formed no dehnitc 
plans as to his future career. He was naturallv of a religious 
turn of mind, and, after long and careful thought, he resolved 
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to devote himself to the sacred duties of the priesthood, this 
beinjr, as he believed " the will of God concerning him." He 
then returned to St. Mary's Collci^e and passed through a thor- 
ough and exhaustive course of theological studj- in order to 
prepare himself efficiently for his great work, lie was or- 
dained in 1834, by Bishop Dubois. After his ordination, the 
young priest went to Rome, where he remained two years, at- 
tending the lectures of the Gregorian University. He returned 
to America in 1837, and was appointed Pastor of St. Joseph's. 
He then was called to the more responsible post of President of 
St, Joseph's College. Fordham, and after a short service at that 
institution, he was consecrated Coadjutor Bishop of New York 
in the spring of 1844. Here the happy friendship of college 
days was renewed, and John Hughes, the sturdy young farmer 
of former times, and John McCloskey, the timid student, were 
henceforth to work side by side in the service of tlie Church of 
God. On the dav of his consecration. Dr. Power paid a gentle 
tribute to the young priest, who was now entering on a more 
extensive s|>herc of labor. " I have known him from boyhood," 
said that eloquent Divine; "I have seen the youthful bud of 
genius unfold itself, and I have seen it, also, in full expansion, 
and I thank God I have been spared to behold it now blessing 
the House of the Lord." It was now the work of liishop Mc- 
Closkey to travel throughout the State of New York as an 
overseer of the Church of God, cheering and encouraging 
those who were laboring in obscure places to extend the king- 
dom of God, and there are many who have grown old in the 
service of the Church, who delight to tell of those visits, which 
were as the visits of a ministering angel in the midst of their 
lonely toil. He was always a messenger of hope, anil always 
an inspirer of courage. 

In 1847, wlien the Diocese of New York was divided, Dr. 
McCloskcy was nominated to the Sec of Albany; and now 
called to this new field, the indefatigable toiler devoted himself 
with enthusiastic zeal to the building up of the Church, and 
the education and culture of the young. The churches, the 
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academies, and kindred institutions of Albany are, to this day, 
the best records of the work of its first Catholic bishop. 

In 1S64 the Bishop of Albany was elevated to the Metro- 
politan See of New York. Coming back to New York, he was 
coming home. He had been baptized in St. Peter's, and in it 
he hiui received his first communion from the hands of the ven- 
erable Peter Malnn, Here he had been confirmed by Bishop 
Connally, ordained by Bishop Dubois, and consecrated by 
Archbishop Hughes. The history of the religious progress 
of New York is McCloskcy's best record. In the spring of 
1875 the crowning honor of his life came. He was created a 
Cardinal of the Church. This honor was humbly accepted, 
and the whole Catholic Church of America understood and 
fully appreciated the creation. The whole life of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, which has been one of ceaseless toil, has also been as 
beautiful as a poem. He has lived the gospel, of which he has 
been so distinguished an expcmont, and so faithful an apostle. 
His path has been indeed that of the just, shining more and 
more, through youth and years to the brilliance of old age. 

His kind manners and nuidest bearing, combined with 
polished scholarship, and a natural and charming eloquence, 
make him one of the most agreeable ()f men. It is the hope of 
all, that His Eminence, one of the truest, most patriotic, and 
virtuous sons of America, may long be spared to the Catholic 
Church of the United States. We quote from his own words: 
•' The Catholic Church is the grand repository of truth upon 
earth — that truth which makes men free. She flourishes best 
where there is no Ca.'sar to interfere with the freedom of her 
actions in her heavenly mission of civilizing and saving man- 
kind. How many things tend to lower our opinion of human- 
ity, corruiition. shame, disgrace — the newspapers, seemingly, 
can find little else of which to speak. Our young people hear 
of nothing but scandal, and rumors of scandal. 

While virtuous actions arc hut horn to die.' " 
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Music washes away from the soul the dust of everyday life^- 

AUERBACK. 



Music is tile cliild of prayer, ihc companion of religion 

ClIATEAfBKIAND. 



Music is tile only ail that can soothe tile agitations of the soul.— 
Martin Luther. 
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THEODORE THOMAS. 



HEODORE THOMAS is a great leader, indeed, in 
the world of music he may be said to be enthroned a 
king^. He waves his more than magic wand, and the 
" ^ Raodgatcsol music arc thrown wide open, and whole 
worlds of melody break on the enraptured ear. 

Theodore Thomas, the greatest of all orchestral leaders, 
was bom in the Kingdom of Hanover, in the year 1835, His 
father was an excellent player on the violin, and he was 
anxious that young Theodore should be able to master that little 
instrument. Before he was ten years old the boy gave such 
proof of his skill that he earned the title of " The Boy Violin- 
ist." But the work he engaged in was a great charm to him 
and Theodore soon became a most diligent student of all that 
pertained to the musical profession. Before he was fifteen 
years of age he was first violinist in the orchestra which ac- 
companied Jenny Lind on her wonderfully successful tours. 
He was only ten years of age when he came to America, little 
dreaming what a future was before him; and how his name 
would one day be familiar all over this great continent as a 
household word. Successively a child-violinist, member of an 
orchestra, one of a string quartette, leader of Italian and Ger- 
man opera companies, violin soloist, and conductor of his or- 
chestra, he has run through the whole gamut of musical prac- 
tice. By many he is regarded as the "Apostle" of Wagner 
and the new school, whose music through his instrumentality 
has become to us " familiar as household words." If this im- 
plies a neglect of the old masters, it does him great injustice. A 
comparison of names on the programmes shows that Beethoven 
has been oftencr presented than Wagner, and Haydn, Mozart, 
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Schubert and Mendelssohn oftener than Liszt, Brahms and 
Berlioz. 

In 1861 Theodore Thomas began the formation of an 
orchestra that for seventeen years was the pride and boast of 
New York; and as soon as he felt that he could safely rely on 
the support of the public in an enterprise that should appeal to 
the cultivated taste, the famous Symphony Concerts were be. 
gun, and these were artistically, his great success. That the 
orchestra might remain together during the whole year, the 
famous Summer Night Festivals were instituted in 1866. There, 
with an orchestra capable of interpreting any work, Mr. Thomas 
did not seek to enforce a severe class of music, but gave the 
public dance music, marches, and selections from the popular 
operas, as well as compositions of a higher order. 

Year after year has only added to the sterling fame of this 
great leader. And it should be recorded to his honor that, 
however great his popularity is with the public, he is most of 
all admired bv the members of his orchestra, who follow him 
enthusiastically as a leader, and esteem him highly as a friend. 
In the festivals at New York, Cincinnati and Chicago in 1882, 
and in the Summer concerts of 1883, Mr. Thomas added fresh 
laurels to his already enviable fame. He was for a time Direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati College of Music, but he prefers the more 
congenial and the much more imiK)rtant work of directing the 
music of the great cities of America. 

Mr. Thomas is not wedded to any particular school, but 
with a strong leaning to that of Wagner, he has always kept in 
view the sterling and beautiful compositions of all the great 
masters, and has played the orchestral music, old and new, 
against all oi)p()sition and misrepresentation. 

Much as Mr. Thomas has done to form and educate the 
musical taste of America, his work is not vet done. America 
may well be thankful to the little Kingdom of Hanover, for 
that Kingdom that gave the world the illustrious Handel in 
the last century has given America Theodore Thomas in the 
old a^re of the nineteenth centurv. 
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HE face of Mozart is a picture and a poem ; the 

brain of Mozart was a temple where high thoughts sat 

% ^ enthroned, but the heart and soul of Mozart was music. 

(sTfvS He died all too young, but he lived long enough to 

make the world his debtor to the last hour of time. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was called ** The Father of 
the Modern School of Music/' and of him HuUah said: ** No 
composer has ever combined genius and learning in such per- 
fect proportions ; none has ever been able to dignify the lightest 
and tritest forms by such profound scholarship, and at the 
moment when he was drawing most largely on the resources of 
musical science, to appear so natural, so spontaneous, and so 
thoroughly at his ease.** He was born on the 27th of January, 
1756, at Salzburg, in Germany. The father of this remarkable 
man, Leopold Mozart, vice Kapcll-Mcistcr to the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, was himself a great lover of music ; and it was with 
great pride, that was surely pardonable, that he discerned what 
he believed to be the germs of musical genius in his young son 
and daughter. It is said, that when only an infant, so young 
that he could scarcely reach up to the keyboard of the rick(rty. 
old-fashioned piano, young Wolfgang would amuse himself bv 
picking out simple harmonies. In the year 1762, when the boy 
was just past his fifth birthday, and his sister was only ten vears 
old, their father took them with him and made professional 
tours through Munich, Vienna, Paris and London. In London 
especially they were successful. They had a friend at court in 
the person of John Christian Bach, who introduced them to 
the attention of George III. and the English nobility. While 
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in London young Mozart surprised a party of musicians, his 
father among the rest, by taking part at sight in a trio for 
stringed instruments. The progress of this young aspirant for 
musical honors was most astounding. Before he was seven 
years oi age he performed on the piano, the violin and the 
or^n, and was already laying the foundation for a great repu- 
tation as an accurate musical composer. In the records of the 
philosophical transactions of the Royal Society for the year 
1763, a paper appears from the pen of Mr. Daines Barrington, 
describing the wonderful powers of this young German. He 
was now summoned from place to place, and played before 
most of the crowned heads of Europe before he had reached 
his teens. When twelve years of age he was thoroughlj^ con- 
versant with most of the works of Handel, and had already 
published six original sonatas. He was now engaged to compose 
the music for the religious service and for a trumjwt concert at 
the dedication of the Orphan House Church in Vienna, which 
he did, and conducted the dedicatory concert in person, in the 
presence of the imperial court. 

In 1770 he was appointed Director of the Concerts of the 
Prince Archbishop nt Salzburg. In this year he visited Italy. 
Honors crowded thick upon him. If he had been a gray- 
haired veteran in the world of music, instead of a lad in his 
teens, he could not h:ive received more enthusiastic welcomes 
to the fair cities of sunny Italy. Besides the adoration of the 
multitudes, this boy of thirteen received honors from Papal 
orders, and diplomas from the Philharmonic societies of Bolognc 
and Verona. 

Mozart had long cherished the dream of composing an 
opera for the theater ui Paris, but he was "too proud to 
pander to tlie bad taste whicii reigned in the French capital." 
He renounced the idea of the opera, and contented himself 
with playing trifling parts at small concerts. While he was 
thus fighting fortune in Paris, the organist and Ka/'/>i-//-JJ'ns/cr 
of Salzburg Cathednd both died. The office of organist was 
offered him, and the post of Kappcll-Mcistfr was to follow. He 
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was to be comparatively free to enter into any other cngaj^^e- 
ments that would not absolutely interfere with his Cathedral 
duties. 

A ray of sunshine now fell upon the path of Mozart. 
His long-cherished desire to compose an opera was ful- 
filled in an unexpected manner. His opera "Idomcneo" 
was composed at tlie request of the Elector of Bavaria. 
Mozart was now twenty-five, and this opera, which was 
rapturously received at Munich, inaugurated a new era in 
the life o( the great composer. Holmes, the biographer of 
Mozart, describes this opera as "the most important of all 
Mozart's work, in its intlucncc on music." " The score," he 
says, " is still a picture to the musician. It exhibits consummate 
knowledge of the tlieatrc, displayed in an opera of the first 
magnitude and complexity, which unites to a great orchestra 
the effects of a double chorus on the stage and behind the 
scenes, and introduces niaiches, processions and dances in var- 
ious accompaniments, in the orchestra, behind the scenes, or 
under the stage. This model opera, in which Mozart rises on 
the wing from one beauty to another through long acts, was 
completed within a few weeks, and ever since has defied the 
musicians to detect in it the slightest negligence of style." 

Mozart was now bowing in adoration before the shrine of 
the fair Constance Weber, to whom he was united in August, 
1782. Hogarth says: "This union was the wisest act, as well 
as the happiest event in his life. She was the sunlight and glad- 
ness of all his after-life. Her sympathies with him in his 
great work were deep and delicate and tender. Siie sharc-d 
his great passion for nmsic, cheered his heart when he grew 
sad, and wept for joy when tiie world crowned him with honor. 
The world lias no happier union to record than that of Wolf- 
gang Mozart and Constance Weber." 

On the 1st of May. 1786, "Lc Nozze di Figaro" was per- 
formed for the first time, having only taken the marvelous 
worker six weeks to compose. This was followed by '• Don 
Giovanni," which Spolir savs "is the most energetic in char- 
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acter of all Mozart's operas." Goethe's " Faust " and Mozart's 
" Don Giovanni " are the great twin " masterpieces of the 
modem drama and modem music." It seems that Mozart did 
not prize his masses very highly, yet the world will not 
willingly let them die. They contain — especially the Twelfth 
Mass — strains of music "solemn, high and majestical." The 
" Zauberflote ■' was Mozart's last opera. But the most pro- 
nounced religious effort of his life was his last great work, the 
" Requiem." Into this last task he threw the grandest passions 
of a soul already entering into the mystic shades of death. 
His last thoughts were of his " Requiem." It was finished, as 
he said, while he had " the taste of death on his tongue." On 
his death-bed its music charmed him. One day — the last of 
his earthly sojourn — he gathered some friends around him ; 
they played and he sang alto; the gentle but heart-broken 
Constance joined the strain. He faltered in his singing and 
fell into a delirium, and at midnight, December 5, 1791, he 
died. 

Well might Schubert say of him : " O Mozart I Immortal 
Mozart! How many and what countless images of a brighter 
world hast thou stamped on our souls!" 

Mozart's sun wont down while it was yet day. He died 
at thirty-seven years of age. But there was romance enough 
for a century crowded into that eventful life. We do not 
measure a man's life only by the number of years he lives. If 
wc measure >tozart by the work he did, then we must count 
him amongst the most venerable of men. 
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ADELINA PATTI. 





OT to know Patti is to proclaim one's-self a stranger 
almost to civilization, and certainly a stranger to the 
world of sweet melodies. Since the days of Jenny 
^-^V Lind, no singer has ever captivated the ear and the 
heart of the world as Patti has done. 

An enthusiastic admirer of this great singer said: **There 
are multitudes of singers, but there is only one Patti." This 
is very good for praise, but it is scarcely accurate, for the 
Patti family seem all to have been given to music. Adelina 
Patti was born at Madrid, on the 19th of February, 1843. 
Her father, Salvatore Patti, was a Sicilian ; her mother was a 
Roman. Adelina was born in Spain, and trained in America. 
Little marvel therefore, if Patti should manifest a thoroughly 
cosmopolitan disposition. Her father had won considerable 
renown as a singer in most of the chief cities of Italy and 
Spain ; her mother, known as the Signorina Bariti prior to her 
marriage, was not less famous as a public singer. When Ade- 
lina was quite a child the family removed to New York, and 
here the future queen of song received her first musical 
training. There were two other daughters of the family. 
Amelia, the eldest, was a gifted young lady, and succeeded in 
winning the heart of her first instructor in music. She was 
married to Maurice Strakosch, who in turn became the musical 
preceptor of Carlotta and Adelina. Carlotta, the lame sister, 
developed remarkable musical powers, and has had most 
flattering tokens of public regard. Her singing was marked 
by great power and fullness. In the marvelous *• Echo Song" 
she proved herself a perfect master of music in certain parts. 
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But Adelina was the star destined to outshine all the rest of 
this gifted musical family. She made her debut on the stage at 
a very early period and was \vcll received, but it was thought 
desirable she should withdraw for a period from public work, 
and in accordance with these wise counsels she devoted some 
years to the most diligent study of her art. She made what 
may be called her debut on the 24th of November, 1859, in 
New York, as Lucia, in Lucia di Lamincrmoor. She was em- 
inently successful, beyond the anticipations of her warmest ad- 
mirers, while those who had counseled her retirement for a 
season felt more than ever the wisdom of the course they had 
suggested. Adelina was still young, and the training she had 
received was none too prolonged or too thorough, for the un- 
dreamed of work that lay before her in the future. Fatti did 
not know on that November night in 1859 how alt the world 
would long to hear her sing. She has often expressed herself 
as thankful for the thorough drilling she received in the years 
previous to entrance on public life, declaring that if it had not 
been for this and minute effective culture her career could not 
have been as successful as it has been. 

England had heard of the fame of the young singer, and 
as everything great and good and wonderful must go to Lon- 
don sooner or later, Patti had to go to London, On the 14th 
of May, 1S61, she appeared at the l^oyal Italian Opera as 
Armiiia. She captured London on the first night of her 
singing: all Belgravia was in a flutter of excitement, and the 
court ladies found in I'atti and her singing a pleasant theme 
for gossip. In all the chief cities of England there was warm 
rivalry as to which should first be favored with a visit from 
this illustrious lady. She sang in Birmingham, Leeds. Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Liverpool in the autumn of 
i86i, sustaining in wonderful power such characters as Lucia, 
I'lo/f/fii, Ztrliiia, Martha and Kosina. Wherever slie went she 
was triumphant, carrying everything before her with roj'al 
case and queenly grace. 

From England she went to the Continent of Europe, and 
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all through the great cities of the Old World, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Madrid, the cities of 
Germany and other of the smaller cities, her singing won in- 
creased fame. From i86i to the present day Patti has made 
an annual visit to Covcnt Garden Theater in London, Lon- 
don could get on without a Lord Mayor's show, or a Guy 
Fawkcs celebration, but London must have Patti every year. 

The voice of Mdlle. Patti is of moderate power, but great 
compass, reaching to F in alto ; her execution is brilliant and 
finished, and she has great charms of person and manner. Her 
whole bearing is most genial and unaficcted. Her repertoire is 
remarkably extensive, comjjrising nearly thirty characters, 
chiefly of the Italian school, such as Lucia, Vioktta, Zerlina, 
Adah, Norma, Adina, Linda, Liiisa Miller, Desdcmoita, Ninetta, 
Semiramidf, Annctla, Juliet, Aida, Estella, etc., etc. 

Besides these distinctly operatic characters, Patti has done 
good work in classic music, taking part in the Handel and 
other great musical festivals. On the 29th of July, 186S, Mdllc. 
Patti was married to Henri, Marquis de Caux, Equerry to 
Napoleon 111. This gtftcd lady has been spoken of as the 
"first singer of the age," and another critic says : "Adelina 
Patti is one of those rare singers who appear at long intervals 
on the musical horizon to revive not only the hopes of mana- 
gers but the enthusiasm of the public." 

The illustrious diva spends most of her vacations in her 
beautiful castle in Wales, where she reigns indeed a queen. 
The latest news concerning her is that she is writing a book, in 
which she proposes to give a minute and detailed account of 
her professional career. Such a b(X)k would be .'^urc to have a 
large sale. 
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ITALO CAMPANINI. 



S-22. 



I :!^ROM the blacksmith's iortrc to the front rank of the 
t T- i^rcatcst siiiii^ers of the ai^e, is no little leap. But the 

1*^^ leap was not so much a Icaj) as a steady climbinjr. 
^.!ji® Campanini's youni^ career was a translation into life of 
Lonij^fellow's poem " Excelsior.'' 

Amon:^ modern singers Italo Campanini holds an honored 
and an enviable place. Thoui^h still in the prime of early man- 
hood, he has seen more of romance than connnonlv falls to the 
lot ol mortals. Wlien (piite a lad. with the praises of '* Bella 
Liberta" on his li])S. lie iollowed tlie banner ol the valiant Gari- 
baldi in the Army «>t Lil)eratinn. In one of those short. shar]> 
battles he was wounded in the lace, but he lived to see his Italv 
'* free from mountain to sea." We lind him next pursuinj;;^ the 
peaceful calliii;^ of a voun^c blacksmith, and wliile working at 
the forge lie develojjed that robust health that stands him in such 
irood stead in these busv da\s. His strong;:, rich voice ran<:r out, 
keeping time to the merry uuisic of the anvil, and now he is able 
to bid deliance to those ills that s})eciallv beset professional sing- 
ers who have to travel in all sorts of weatlier, and subject 
themselves to the manilold ca{)rices ol a treacherous climate. 

N'ouug Cam])aiiiui manilcstcd such skill and taste in his 
singing tluit iiis friends advised him to (k-vote himself to the 
studv ol nuisit:. .\ft(.M-a long period ol careful and cc^nscientious 
studv, he made his debut at LaScahi. as " Faust," and received 
(juiteau ovation. I le now became engaged to a traveling o[)era 
coinpanx'. ancl workecl mo-^t hai'mouionsh- with its members f<)r 
more than two vear^. 1 fe first came to America with Strakosch. 
in the Nilsson Com))aiiy. During lliat memorable engagement 
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he appeared in the title role Lohengrin, with Nilsson as Elsa, 
Campanini sprang at once into popular favor. With the ex- 
ception of Parepa, no singer, since the days of Jenny Lind, 
ever met with such overwhelming success. Campanini is 
one more ol the many illustrations of the value of hard, steady 
work. No doubt nature has done much for the gifted Italian, 
but music has never had a more diligent, painstaking student. 
He has toiled long and patiently, with the ardor of an enthusiast 
at his chosen work. He never boasts about the work being 
easy, but he rather takes pride in the fact that he has never 
failed in the most minute detail through carelessness or neglect, 
Besides all this, he has a most enormous capacity for work. 
In one season he sang in operas a hundred times, besides taking 
part in numberless rehearsals — for Campanini holds to the 
theory that it is almost impossible to have too many rehearsals. 
In addition to this, he sang seven times in the Stabat Mater, 
and assisted at a number of concerts in Boston, New York and 
Cincinnati. 

The critics give Campanini credit for being nearly as good 
an actor as a singer. But above all, his genial, kindly disposi- 
tion has won for him innumerable friends. There is nothing 
of the hauteur of the grand professional singer about him. 
The poorest singer finds in Campanini a gentleman and a 
friend. He is still in the vigor of his early manhood, and there 
is doubtless a brilliant future before him. He is amongst the 
most generous of men, and no good cause appeals to him in 
vain. He is given to making music in more ways than one. 
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CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
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^J^OMPARISONS are not often very wise, and it would 
«l in^ be very foolish to compare Jenny Lind with Christine 
Nilsson, and yet it is pleasant to remember that the 
t beautiful land that gave the world Jenny Lind, the 
** Swedish Nightingale," had another gift in store. On the 20th 
of August, 1843, Christine Nilsson was born at Wexio, in the 
district of Wederslof, Sweden. If she has not rivaled the 
genius of her illustrious predecessor, she has at least been a 
most worthy successor. The world ought to be grateful to the 
land that has given it such men as Gustavus Adolphus and Gen- 
eral Bernadotte, and such women as Madame Goldschmidt and 
Christine Nilsson. This fair singer was the daughter of a small 
Swedish farmer, who tilled part of the estate of Count Hamil- 
ton. From a very early a^^c little Christine revealed a great 
love of music and a remarkable aptitude for singing. While a 
mere cliild she attracted the attention of the Baroness Lenhu- 
scn, who herself had won considerable fame as a singer under 
the name of Valerino. The Baroness did not disdain to give 
tlie young singer a series of lessons. She afterward became a 
I)upil of Franz Berwald, tlie most able music master in Stock- 
holm. In less than six months Christine's voice was heard in 
the court concerts at Stockholm, much to the delight of the 
audience. The Baroness Lcnhusen was more than ever 
charmed with her young protege, and she now took her to 
I^aris and placed her under tlie care of M. Wartel, where her 
progress was most gratifying to her noble patron, and most 
ilattering to her instructor. She made her debut at the Theatre 
Lyrique on the 27th of October, 1864, as I'iolctta in a French 
version of *' La Traviata." She was then only a little over 
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nineteen years of age, but she presented before that critical 
audience '*atall, well-proportioned figure, a noble and finely 
chiseled countenance, in which two large bright blue eyes now 
touchingly glance, and now flash with passionate expression." 
Her voice is full, but of well-controlled power and of exceeding 
sweetness. Her compass is about two and a half octaves, from 
G natural to D in alto. The more pathetic parts of the opera 
suit her mood and style best. E/sHj Margaret and Mignon arc 
her favorite parts. In England she is a great favorite, not only 
in opera, but in those beautiful passages of the more sacred 
oratorios. The sweetness of her voice is especially suited to 
parts of Handel's ** Messiah." A few months before his death 
the late Bishop Wilberforce was at a performance of the 
'* Messiah " in Albert Hall, London. Sims Reeves and Christine 
Nilsson sang the chief solos. ** I may never hear the * Messiah ' 
again/ said the scholarly prelate, ** and I never want to hear it 
again, unless Nilsson sings." This Swedish ** Queen of Song" 
has a large place in the admiration of Americans. She was 
somewhat reluctant — probably from a dread of mal-dc-iner — to 
cross the Atlantic. But Christine has no more genuine friends 
in the world and few she esteems more highly than the friends 
she has made in the United States. When she comes to 
America she says she " feels like coming home." On her 
first visit she received $3,500 for one night's singing in Boston, 
and the entire series of concerts increased Miss Nilsson's wealth 
by the handsome sum of $380,000. On her return to Europe, 
the noble-hearted lady paid a visit to her native home and 
scattered benefactions far and wide among her kinspeople and 
friends, after the fashion of the generous Jenny Lind. Miss 
Nilsson is in America again, and is, if possible, more popular 
than ever. Her singing in the chief cities of America during 
the spring of this present year has been more enthusiastically 
received than ever. 
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.j^TT^ MOXCtST instruments much ncijlcctcfi. but destined to 
g ;>>y\j come into more j^eneral use, is the cornet. For social 
!^.^ festivals and for i)ublic worship, the cornet is sure to 
:J*^J. become increasinsi^lv popular. 

Awav ahead of all other performers on that somewhat 
difficult instrument, tlie cornet, stands J. Lew, admitted on all 
hands to be the *'Kinir of Cornetists/* It can easily be seen 
that it requires a man of special physical strens^th to do justice 
to an in.^trumeiit nf such peculiar lormation as the cornet. A 
man ouL^dit to liave wonderful luni^ ])ower to attempt cornet- 
l)lavint^. In this re<]>ect Li'vv is to be envied, and the charm 
of his plavinj^^ is. tliat he succeeds in seiidmi^ forth a bhist lonjr, 
and h)ud, and far-reachinu:, as easily as thoui^h he were only 
blowiui^ feathers in the air. There is no unpleasant swelliiiix 
of tlie veins, no start ini^ ot the eves, no redden iiiii" of the face, 
but all is done without anv aj>])arent I'Ifoit. ra^anini was not 
more j»erfeiMlv master ot the violin, nor Rubinstein of the 
piano, than Lew is ol tlie cornet. The late J. A. Arbuckle, 
for manv vears the cornet ist at Di. TalmaL^e's churcli in 
Hrooklvn, made it aliundantly clear that the cornet could be 
used with the best possible effect in ]»ul)lic worsliip, and won 
threat fame as a ])ei former on this instrument, but Lew is ac- 
knowledi^^ed, both i)V American and Kuropean critics, to be tlie 
Lfreatest cornet ]>hi\er ol the aj^e. lie has won wide fame in 
iMii^land and throu;.^lHvjt Luro]»e, and lias now returned to his 
nati\e hmd. wluie it is said lie intends ])ernianentlv to reside. 
What rairanini wa^ with his one-strini^^ed fiddle, that Lew 
is with the cornel — its perfect master. 
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All the world's a stage and all the men and women merely 
players. — Wii.i.iam Siiakspeare. 



The stage is n stipplcm 



' the pulpit. — Benjamin O'Israeli. 



They are the abstract and hricf chronicle of the time. — William 
Shakspbarb. 
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DAVID GARRICK. 





HE stage of the last century without David Garrick 

^ ^itr ^'^^^^ have been the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 

% ^ left out. A brief outline of his career, together with 

^??^ an account of the introduction of the drama into this 

country, will be appropriate in this place. 

In the third month of winter, February, 1716, in the parish 
of All Saints, was baptized the son of Captain Peter Garrick, 
David, such a boy, no doubt, as many fond mothers have de- 
clared, then and since, to be the sweetest, best little thing that 
ever was born. No star directed the shepherds of the dramatic 
flock to seek her cradle, though, as the event proved, he was 
to be the one bright star to rob the age of all other luminaries, 
to eclipse by his refulgent genius all other lights. 

David, at the age of ten years, was put under the charge 
of Mr. Hunter, master of the Grammar school, at Tichficld, 
where hopes were entertained that, by the master's careful at- 
tention, the young idea would be primed and fired. But the 
boy was a sad disappc^intment, as many bright boys since have 
been ; no evidences of serious thought or of attentive industry 
were apparent. The boy was a wild, rollicking fellow, over- 
flowing with brisk animal spirits, and Mr. Hunter must soon 
have had both hands well occupied. Very early the spark that 
was to brighten into a conflagration was evinced, and in 1727 
he made his first appearance as Kit, in the "Recruiting Officer," 
before an assemblage of friends, who fanned the flames by the 
most gratified plaudits and encouraging remarks. 

In 1735 the boy was taken as a pupil by the then obscure 
and struggling Dr, Johnson^ who had advertised to receive a 
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few select pupils for training in the classics. David must have 
had some presentiment of the cominij discussion in relation t(^ 
the dead lanirnatifes, for certain it was that he manifested no in- 
clinati(m to "cram ; " his eajj^erness and absorhin^^ interest in the 
drama swallowed up all else. 

In 1736, in company with his pujHl, Garrick, the start was 
made. Thev arrived in London, the doctor with but little 

m 

ot the wherewithal that smooths the path of the bes^rinner 
in life's struj^jicle, (xarrick, with a sufliciency to enabl ^ him to 
procure cumfortable quarters, and to make preparation for 
bej^inniiii^ the study of the law, toward which pursuit he en- 
tered at Lincoln's Inn. 

In 1737 his father died, leavin*^ him a small competence, 
with which, shortly afterward, he en^^^a^ed with his brother 
Peter in the wine trade. From a mercantile life he soon 
t^^raduated, and at once started on the career in which nature 
intended he should excel. He made his a])pearance at l|>s- 
wich, under the assumed name of Lyddall, cominj^ forward 
as above in Southern's *'()ronoko," a play founded on the 
novel of tliat name, by the celebrated Mrs. Alpha Belm, a 
voluminous writer ol the seventeenth century, and a woman 
wh«) rivaled in lic:ense the most **spicv" writers of his dav, in 
the vear 1741, after a sununer ol rest s])ent in the countrv, 
(hirini^^ wliich time, iiowi-ver. he studiouslv read and ])ondered 
over many a \Ki'j;c that was to be made alive by his wonder- 
ful insii^ht. 

Ilaviui^ jj^iven |.»roof of his qualitications, as he thought, 
and inspired bv tiie laudalorv opinions that had follower! his 
previous efforts, he decided to attempt the London boards 
and directe<l himself toward that object. Botii Fleetwood 
and Rich, maiiagirs of Drurv and Covent (iarden, resi)ect- 
ivrlv declined to make the venture. lie hnally prevailed upon 
his trieiid CiiMord to allow ol hi^ ap])earance at hivS house in 
(.io(»(hnan I'ield.and here it was, on October 19, 1741, that he first 
made his i)»)\v before a London audience; the character chosen 
w:is that ol Richard llL.antl a uKjre happy selection for a first 
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appearance was never made. His success was instantaneous. 

Horace Walpole says in one of his letters written at the 
time : "All the run is now for Garrick, a wine merchant who 
is turned player at Goodman Field. He plays all parts and is 
a very good mimic.'' The poet Gray says, "Did I not tell you 
about Mr. Garrick, that the town are gone mad after?'* CoUey 
Gibber, the Nestor of the stage, remarks upon his personal ap- 
pearance : "You should see him. He is the complctest little 
doll of a figure, the prettiest little creature." Garrick's suc- 
cess was the outcome of the most diligent and painstaking 
study ; he left nothing to chance, but labored most assiduously 
at each one of his parts until every detail and each minute 
shade of passion was firmly and clearly fixed upon his mind. 
To a remarkable natural aptitude he added, that, without 
which the greatest must soon fail, earnestness and directness. 
Very soon the opposition houses saw their great mistake; 
they played to empty houses, while the streets that led 
to che ** Fields" were blocked all day long, and excited and 
tumultuous crowds besieged the doors from early dawn. 

After the first season of intoxicating success he was able 
to make his own terms with the managers, and in 1743 Fleet- 
wood, of Drury Lane, was ready to engage him upon his own 
terms. GifFord, whose fortune had been so suddenly raised by 
his happy meeting with Mr. Garrick^ after the loss of his star 
found business falling back into even a worse state than before, 
and was soon persuaded to give up the house and accept a 
position in the company with Garrick at Drury Lane. 

Goodman Field became the possession of a Mr. William 
Hallam, a name that at once calls to the mind of the student 
of the drama in America the earliest efforts made in this 
country to establish a theater. Hallam made a vain attempt 
to build up the interest in the old house, but soon discovered 
the hopelessness of the scheme, and became a bankrupt. After 
closing up his affairs in a manner satisfactory to all concerned, 
his busy brain made efforts to discover pastures new and fields 
untrod. To his far-reaching vision was presented the new 
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country beyond the sea ; he made his thoughts known to his 
brother, Lewis, and his wife, the one late leading comedian in 
the Fields, the other leading lady in tragedy and comedy. 
Their approval was forthcoming, and a plan at once formed 
of gathering a company of suitable proportions to present a 
chosen series of plays. This was done, and, as evidence of 
the careful forethought shown in preparation, the parts were 
assigned, and each play fully rehearsed before embarkhig. 
Among these plays thus prepared may be enumerated, "The 
Merchant of Venice," "Beaux Stratagem," "Richard III," 
"Othello," "Jane Shore," and "Hamlet" On the Sth Sep- 
tember, 1752, at Williamsburg, Va., the first play ever produced 
in America by a regular company ^vas performed. The play 
chosen on this memorable evening was "The Merchant of 
Venice," followed by the farce of "Lethe." Shakspeare was 
the first dramatist whose work was presented in action to the 
American public. The cast, an important item in a first 
night's performance, we are enabled to give : 

R:issnnio Mr. Rigby 

Antonio Mr. Clarkson 

Gr;iti;ino Mr. Singleton 

Kalariiioaiul Duke Mr. Herbert 

.Salarino and Gohbo Mr. Wuinel 

Launctlot and Tiilwl Mr. Hallara 

Sliylock Mr, Mulone 

Xerissa Miss Palmer 

Jessica ( first appearance ) Miss Hallam 

Porti.i Mrs. Hallam 

The servant to Portia was performed bj' Lewis Hallam, 
his first appearance upon any staijo. His one line that he had 
to speak this night proved a boundary he could not surmount. 
When his time came he stiKid speechless, staring in terrified 
awe. Finally he burst into tears, and made his exit, amid 
iiDotin^s and irrepressible laughter. He became one of the 
* most successful performers, both in tragedy and comedy. . 
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0Siy S a representative name filling up the gap between 
, M^ Garrick and the men of the present day none is more 
^] 4%3^ appropriate than the name of Kean, the elder, the Kean 
whose playing of Macbeth made Lord Byron swoon. 
Edmund Kean was born in Castle street, Leicester 
square, London, November 4, 1787. His father was Aaron Kean, 
a tailor in a small way of business. His mother was a daughter 
of the celebrated George Saville Carey, and one of his sisters 
was a provincial actress who generally played under her 
mother's maiden name of Carey. His uncle, Moses Kean, was 
celebrated for his powers of ventriloquism ; but he abused his 
talent so often by plaN'ing practical jokes upon his friends, that 
they at last grew tired of him and refused to acknowledge him. 
Kean's parents were too poor to allow any idle inmates in their 
family, and as soon, therefore, as he was able to walk he was 
placed at Drury Lane Theater in a pantomime, and under the 
tuition of a posture-master acquired the usual flexibility of body 
at the cost of health and strength. 

The career of Kean was along the lines of difficulty, and 
he was not denied such inspiration as hostile criticism affords. 
Here is a specimen of the newspaper criticism of the begin- 
ning of this century : 

" Last night a young man, whose name the bills said was Kean, 
made his first appearance in ' Hamlet,' and truly his performance of 
that character made us wish that we had been indulged with the 
country system of excluding it, and playing all the other characters. 
This person has, we understand, a high character in several parts of 
England, and his vanity has repeatedly prompted him to endeavor to 
procure an engagement at one of the theaters in the metropolis. The 
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difficulties he has met with, have, however, proved insurmouotable, 
and the theaters of Drury Lane and Covent Garden have spared 
tliemselves the disgrace to which they would be subject by counte- 
nancing such impudence and incompetency. Even his performance 
of the inferior characters of the drama would be objectionable if there 
was nothing to render him ridiculous but one of the vilest figures that 
has been seen either on or oS* the stage; and if his mind were half so 
well qualified for the conception of Richard the Third, which he is 
shortly to appear in, as his person is suited to the deformities with 
which the tyrant is said to have been distinguished from his brothers, 
his success would be most unequivocal. As to his ffamlei, it was one 
of the most terrible misrepresentations to which Shakspeare has ever 
been subject. Without grace or dignity he comes forwrardj he shows 
an unconsciousness that anybody is l>erore him, and is often so forget- 
ful of the respect due to an audience that he turns his back upon them 
in some of those scenes where contemplation is to be indulged, as if 
for the purpose of showin'^ his abstractedness from all ordin.iry objects. 
His voice is hitrsh and monotonous, but, as it is deep, answere well 
enough the idea he entertains of impressing terror by a tone ^vhich 
seems to proceed from a chitrnel house." 

Newspapers, then as now, swayed the public mind ; but the 
astonishiiijr tiling in the above curious criticism is, that which 
has always been considered a criterion of good acting is here 
urged as a plea for condemnation <if the performer. 

Kcan had too much spirit to bow before the coming tem- 
pest ; accordingly, when he first appeared in " Richard," he was 
greeted with laughter and hisses, even in the first scene. For 
some time his patience was jiroof against the worst efforts 
<if malignity, till at last, irritated by contiinied opposition, he 
applied llie words of the scene to his auditors, and boldly 
marched to the foothghts and addressed the pit with: 

"Unmaiinurtd dojjs, suiiul yc when 1 command." 

The clamor, of course, increased, and only paused a moment 
in expeclatinii of an apology. In this, however, they were de- 
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ceivcd, for so lar from attempting to soothe their wounded 
pride, Kean came forwtinl again, and told them "that the only 
pnxif o( understanding they had ever given was their proper 
application of the few words he had just uttered," The mana- 
ger now thought proper to interfere, and the part of Richard 
was given to a man of less ability, but in higher favor with the 
brutal audience. 

In 1820 Kean left England for America, emlwrking on 
board the Matilda, October 11 of that year, and arriving in 
New York November 10, He made his dibiit on November 
29 ^i Richard III. The theater having been burned in 1819, the 
com])any t)ccupied a small temporary honse in Anthony street. 
Curiosity was most strongly cscited on the occasion. .Many 
people traveled from Philadcljfhia to witness his performances, 
and the receipts, which before his arrival were not $1,000 per 
week. amouTited to more than that .sum nightly. He appeared 
in '• Othello," Decemher 1. alternating the principal characters 
with CiKjper, an American tragedian. On the 28tii December 
a public dinner was given him by some gentlemen of New 
Vork, at the City Hotel, and he shortly after .set out for Phila- 
delphia and Boston. His engagcineut at the former place was 
to have terminated on the 3Lst .lanuarv, 1S21, when he played 
Olhilh : but on the fall of the curtain he was so loudly called 
for by the audience that he was compelled to come forward and 
intjuire their pleasure, .\ voice from the boxes replied, "A re- 
iiigagcmcnl ; " and after a few minutes had elapsed the manager 
announced that thi>ugh Kean had intended to set olT for Boston 
(m the following morning, lie had, in comjjiiancc with their 
wishes, reiicwe<l his engageuieut for two nights more. I le then 
played at Boston with success, and again at Philadelphia and 
New Yiirk. Returning to Boslon, he for some cause or other 
abruptly quilted the theater iu diagrin, and left the manager to 
settle matters with the audience the best wav he could. This 
conduct excited a prejudice against him in New Vork, and 
proved so strong that he was compelled to depart at once, sail- 
. ingon the 8th of June, 1S21, in the .Martha, and landing in Liver- » 
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pool the third week in July. During his stay in America he 
erected a monument in the churchyard of St. Paul's, in New 
York, to the memory ol Gcoi^ Frederick Cooke, who is there 
buried. In the year 1S14 Kean played at Drury Lane Theater 
fflxty-eight nights. The total receipts amounted to £32,642 
I2S. 6d., and the largest receipts on one night were upon the 
representation of Shylock, j^53i 2s., Ric/iard III. j£6s5 13s., 
Hamlet ;f6oo, Othello £6ji. The total number of persons 
attending was 166,743. He retained his extravagant habits 
to the last, and although he never gambled, he was always 
wanting money, but his eccentricities included his mania for 
riding in a carriage and four. His last appearance was at 
Covent Garden, on March 25, 1833, when he played Othello to 
his son Charles' lago. In the third act he fell heavily upon 
lago's breast and whispered, " Charles, I am dying." He was 
led from the stajfc never to return, and died at Richmond May 
15, 1833. Altlidugh his income had for eighteen years averaged 
.^10,000 per annum, yet a few d-iys before his death he was in 
danger of arrest for the sum of ;^ioo. 
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HENRY IRVING. 



|flfOHN HENRY BRODRIB, u-ho has assumed the name 
|Iq^ of Henry Irving, was born near Glastonbury in Somer- 
hr^ setshire, in the southwest ol England, on the 6th of 
T I February, 1S38. That he is the most popul.ir of living 
actors will not be denied; and that popularity is all the more 
valuable from the fact that it has been won by years of steady, 
unwearying toil. Irving has been through liis whole profes- 
sional career a diligent student. He has been an enthusiast in 
his art. 

Twenty years have passed away since I first heard Henry 
Irving. He was not without his admirers in those early days, 
though I think there were few among his warmest friends who 
would have predicted for him such remarkable success as he 
has achieved of late. In some respects Irving was fortunate 
from the outset. He was fortunate in the time ; the market was 
not crowded with good actors. The old school was gradually 
thinning. Phelps and Charles Kean were almost the only rep- 
resentatives of the old grand, pompous style. Phelps was 
playing heavy pieces at Drury Lane. Keiin was doing his last 
grand work at the Princess's. His revival of Henry VIII. 
was his grand masterpiece. None who ever saw Kean as 
" Wolsey," supported by his wife, and the gifted Miss Chap- 
man, will ever forget that triumph of scholarly acting. Kean 
made the part sublime, and when the final crash came, Wolsey 
was made to look magnificent amid his fallen fortunes. But 
Kean's work was done. Walter Montgomery's light went out 
in sad, sudden darkness, G. V. Brooke went down with the ill- 
fated " London." Henry Irving began his work at a time 
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when the stage was cc^niparatively clear. There was room 
and opportunity for a man of power. It was his time. He 
took it '* at the Hood, " and found his wav to fortune. The 
early years of lrvin«;'s stage life were years of hard, honest, 
unwearying toil. Indeed, the keynote of his history, and the 
secret of his success may be found in the one word — work ! 
He has toiled for the honor that crowns him to-dav, and he 
holds it by tiie indisputable right of having earned it. I first 
heard Henry Irving in Manchester, about twenty years ago. 
The Haymarkct Company were paying their annual visit to 
the provinces. On this particuhir occasion, Irving played 
*' Fabian," in "Twelfth Night" to Buckstone's "Sir Toby 
Belcii," with Compton as "Sir Andrew Ague-Cheek.'* Irving 
was then cpiite young. A tall, slim young gentleman, with 
am|)le hair: a wide, well developed brow; shaggy eye-brows, 
from under which peered large, dreamy eyes that now and 
then lla>lied with intense emotion. His face, clear-cut and well 
defined, was " sicklied o'er with the i)ale cast of thought.'* 
From the hrst. Ilenrv Irving gave the impression that he had 
a passion for liis art. He was cultured and scholarly, and 
gave such conscientious care to the smallest <letails, that he 
soon won his wav to the respect and contidence ol all who 
heard him. lie evidcntlv had a sincere respect for the calling 
of the actor, and it is not t«)o nuich to sav that he has suc- 
ceeded in lifting the whole dramatic pn)lessii>n into the larger 
respect of right-minded, thonghtlul penpk*. He has spared 
neither monev nor time, nor labor, to make the stage worthv 
of the intelligence and c:ulture of the times. [Jut Mr. Irving 
did not leap into sudden fame. He was the subject ol much 
severe and harsh criticism. IK- was charged with all sorts of 
delects, affectation ol s|)eecli and maimer, awkwardness of 
method, and the like, lie was assured that he could never be 
a great actor, and more tiian once adxised to (piit the stage. 
But Ml'. Irving was pliilosopher enough to judge that the 
passing mood ot tlie critic often accounted for the tone of 
criticism. And, further, he was vain enoui^h to conclude that 
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it was better to be criticised severely than not to be criticised 
at all. It was in the character of Sir Dii^bv Grant, in the 
** Two Roses,** that Henry Irvin^^ laid hold of the heart of 
London. The mean, but di;^nified, impecunious old gentleman, 
the very exemplification of the *' poor and i)roud " spirit, was 
acted to the life. Irvinij was the ideal Sir Digby to the very 
tips of his fingers. From the Vaudeville to the Lyceum was 
but a step, and there the great actor began his ascent of the 
ladder of fame. The charming story of *' The Polish Jew," by 
M. M. Eckman Chatrain, had been dramatized under the title 
of "The Bells," with Mr. Irving cast for the chief part. The 
play was well mounted. The awful workings of remorse were 
portrayed with most painful minuteness, while the death scene 
in the last act was terrible. " The Bells," though by no 
means a great play, fixed Mr. Irving's place in the front rank 
of great delineators of the pathos and passion of life. His 
Charles I. was a triumph in another direction. In a time when 
the popular feeling was running with the Cromwells, and the 
Tells, and the Kossuths — the liberators from roval thraldom — 
rather than with the ill-fated Charles, it was no easy task to 
invest the character of Charles with all the excellencies that 
attract popular applause. But Irving*s Charles was a ag- 
nificent conception. Faithless and ill-advised he may have 
been, his virtues were so extolled and his sorrows set in such a 
pathetic light that the severest Puritan — were it even Praise- 
God-Barebones himself — could scarce forbear a tear as he saw 
the doomed king bidding Henrietta and their btn's farewell. 
I have heard him in most of his impersonations, and am strongly 
disposed to think that Richelieu is his masterpiece. He 
has twice visited America, winning everywhere golden opin- 
ions, and amassing large amounts of money. On the eve of 
his departure for England in the spring of this year, he was 
tendered a banquet in New York, the Hon. W. M. Evarts 
presiding. A few of the wise words Henry Irving spoke on 
that occasion, are here quoted. 
Speaking of actors, he said : 
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f We do not claim to be any better than our fellows in other 
walks of life. We do not ask the jester in journalism whether his 
quips and ei»grams are always dirL-ctetl by the loftiest morality; nor 
do we insist on knowing that the odor of sancUly surrounds the private 
lives of lawyers and military men before we send our sons into law 
and the army. It is impossible to point out any vocation which is not 
attended by temptations that prove fatal to many ; but you have 
simply to consider whether a profession has in itself any title to 
honor, and then — if you are conKdent of your capacity — to enter it 
with a resolve to do all that energy and perseverance can accomplish. 
The immortal i>art of the stage is its nobler part Ignoble accidents 
and interludes come and go, but this lasts on forever. It lives, like 
the human soul, in the body of humanity — associated with much that 
is inferior and h.-impcrcd by many hindrances — but it never sinks into 
nothingness, and never fails to find new and noble work in creations 
of permanent and niomorable excellence, 

" Dramatic ait nnwailays is more coherent, systematic, and com- 
prehensive tlijin it has sometimes been. And tn the student who 
projjosL-s to fill thi" place in lliis system to which his individuality and 
experience etititic him, and to di> his duty faithfully and well, ever 
striving after greater excellence, and never yielding to the indolence 
that i^ (iftt-n bom of [lopnlarity — to him, I say, with every confidence, 
that he will clnx)fic a career in which, if it does not lend him to fame, 
he will he sustained bv the honorable exercise of some of Ihc best 
faculties of the human mind. 

" And now I can onlv thank you for the patience with which you 
have listened while, in a siij,'ht and imperfect way, I have dealt with 
some of the most imjwrlnnl of the actor's rcs])onsibilities. I have 
Iwen an actor fi>r nearly thirty years, and what I have told yon is the 
fruit of my experience, and of an earnest and conscientious belief that 
the profession, to which I am prnud to belong, is worthy of the sym- 
pathy and support of alt intelligent ]>eople." 
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ELLEN TERRY, 
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LL the world agrees that for natural, sprightly, unaf- 
fected acting, Ellen Terry stands in the front rank, not 
excepting even our own Ada Rehan. Henry Irving, 
always in the most gallant manner, declares his high 
appreciation of the work of his gifted associate, and it 
may be unhesitatingly affirmed that next to the loss of Henry 
Irving himself, the Lyceum Company could least afford to lose 
Ellen Terry. She has made a name already great, greater by 
her two visits to America ; and whether as Portia, Ophelia, or 
Beatrice she is most powerful, it is hard to tell. With great 
kindness the distinguished lady submitted to an interview in 
which she gave some opinions that our readers will be glad to 
hear. 

The following is tlie substance ol the interview with a re- 
porter, in which Miss Terry so pleasantly expressed herself. 

** Having now made a tour of the country and visited all 
the leading cities and some of the smaller ones, the public 
would be gratified to learn wluit your general impressions of 
America are." 

**Such a broad question, is it not? I can only answer it 
generally. I am unreservedly delighted with everything I 
have seen.'* 

**Do you find much diflference between American and 
English audiences?" 

**No, I do not : they arc always kind to me in England. 
America has been just as kind. I think your audiences are 
very often quicker in their perceptions generally, and I say 
this not simply from experience as an actress, but as a spectator 
at other theaters." 
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"In what cities, outside of New York and Brooklyn, did 
you find the audiences most discriminating and critically ap- 
preciative ?" 

"The)' were discriminating and appreciative everywhere; 
perhaps most enthusiastic in Boston and Chicago, though 
what audience could be more cordial and charming than a 
New York audience?" 

"What do you think of Mr. Booth and his methods? In 
what role do you ainsider him greatest?" 

"lago. I have not seen him from the front of the house, 
but I played with him and Mr. Irving in Othello and 
thought he was fine in both characters, especially so in lago." 

"Have you seen Mary Anderson, and in what character? 
She has been severely criticised as being cold and passionless 
in some roles, by some of the English press. Do you think 
such criticism just ?" 

"I have only seen her in one delightful ch.iracter. that of 
Mary .Anderson, in wluch she was perfectly lovely." 

"What are tlie most striking characteristics of the Ameri- 
can people and especially play-goers, as far as you have been 
able to jud^e r" 

"Their friendship and cleverness. 

"In \vh;it cities have you been socially entertained, and 
what di) you think of American society?" 

"I have been 'socially entertained' in each city 1 have 
visited. My only difficulty has been tliat I could not accept all 
the kind invitations given me. It was alt delightful — de- 
lightful." 

"Where did you find the prettiest women?" 

"The handsomest women in New York; the loveliest girls 
ill Chicago and Baltimore." 

"Where the most intelleclual?" 

"They are all intellectual." 

"What has been your personal reception in the various 
roles you have portniycd? Has it been just and intelligent as 
(i from an honest dramatic standpoint of criticism?" 
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"That which has pleased me best has been the appreciation 
I have received for what I consider my best little bit of work 
—Ophelia." 

**How do the American theaters and stage appointments 
compare with those in Eni^land ?'* 

'*Perfect in front of the footlights; very bad behind the 
scenes. In England we have reformed all that. We used to 
have wretched dressing-rooms and poor stage appointments, 
but the artists are now perfectly cared for — -no longer relegated 
to stuffy, ill-furnished rooms. If England had your auditorium 
with its own stage, the English theater would be perfect. If 
you had our stage and its accessories, the American stage 
would be perfect.** 

**Istherea future on the stage for the successful production 
of purely American plays?** 

**Why, certainly. Why not?** 

**Have you been pleased generally with your American 
tour?*' 

** Pleased is not the word — delighted." 

"Through the West what plays did you find most favorably 
received ?" 

**In the West, the best,— 'Hamlet* and *Much Ado.* '* 

**Did you find the long distances to be traversed between 
cities very fatiguing?** 

•*Yes, I did find it trying, but you must have long journeys 
in this country, and being long, you do everything to make 
them pleasant.*' 

"Can vou recall anv incident of vourtourof interest?" 

"Where so much has interested me it is impossible to go 
into details. Niagara, sleigh-riding, tobogganing, ice-yachting, 
so manv thinirs that were new to me, mv tour has been full of 
interest all the time.*' 

"Which cities do you prefer?" 

"I prefer so many! New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Toronto and Washington.*' 
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VtliUQl °^ ^^^ most enchanting actresses of light comedy is 
^pfnl Miss Charlotte Crabtree, who uses " Lotta," the ab- 
le stp breviated form of her Christian name, as her stage title. 
X ^^ So-called dramatic critics, — of whom the number is 
legion, and whose bitterness is suggestive of the "possessed" 
gentleman of Gadarene in his worst mood — have greatly de- 
lighted their little souls in berating and belittling as far as they 
were able, this versatile little lady. But the critics have very 
little influence on public opinion, and especially in the case of 
"Lotta" they have utterly failed. Lotta is ;i universal favor- 
ite, and she deserves to be, for she jjives alwavs an evening of 
pure, clean, unaffected merriment, to which you may take your 
vounfj people without a minnent's hesitation. An eveninj; witli 
'■ htitta" in " Bob," may not be an eveninjj devoted to unintel- 
lifrjbie worship of the cUissic muse, but it is a delightful evening 
uevertlieless, as tens <i[ tliousands can bear witness. 

But '• Lotta " shall ^peak lor herself. In an interview held 
not loiifi ago, she said ; 

" When 1 first went on the stage, in the summer of 1S58. — 
twenty years ago, by the way, — I determined to originate 
an entirely new school of acting. You may laugh, but my 
first idea was tragedy, and 1 actually ha<I the part of /.af/}- 
Afacbeth committed to memory. The successful lady stars 
at that time were Lucille Western and Kate Bateman, and 
1 felt that if there was any nuiiicy to be made, it must 
be in the same line thev were in. On Christmas Day, 
1863, 1 was stopping with a friend in St. I^uis. when Lucille 
Western visited that city and played East Lynm- at one of 
the theaters. I went to see her for the first time. At the 
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conclusion of the performance, I concluded that tragedy or 
emotional acting was not my forte, for I was ashamed of puny 
efforts, as witnessed before the mirror in ray dressing-case, 
after having seen what Lucille Western could do in the same 
line. I was thoroughly disheartened, and sat down and had a 
real good cry. The friend at whose house I was stopping," 
continued Lotta, '* was a prominent newspaper man, and had a 
penchant for entertaining members of the theatrical profession. 
Go there when you would, you were always certain to find 
some actor at his table. Well, on this Christmas Day I was 
telling you of, when I came down to tea, my eyes still red 
with weeping, I found an elderly, good-natured, good-looking 
gentleman there. I was not a little Hurried on his being intro- 
duced to me as John Brougham, the celebrated actor and play- 
writer, for I was not then so well used to meeting celebrities 
as I am now. 1 am sure Mr. Brougham must have thought 
me a little goose, for 1 had not spoken to him two minutes 
before the recollection of my disappointment again welled up 
in my mind, and the tears came to my eyes. I can never for- 
get how he questioned me as to wliat was the matter, and how 
kindly and fatherlv he wormed out of mc mv secret. 

*** The truth is, dear sis/ said he, after learning the full ex- 
tent of mv affliction, * vou have chosen the wroni^ branch of 
the profession. This rage for weeping and wailing will soon 
run out, and the people will demand a more cheerful perform- 
ance. Take to the soubrettcs, my girl — there is more money in 
that. What you want, is a hit on something odd and peculiar. 
Give the people something new. The American people are 
great for novelty, and will put a fortune into the i)urse of the 
one who pleases them.* 

** I did not soon forget what he had told me. I am a 
great girl for action, and when I take anything into my head, 
instead of dreaming over it, I get energetically to work. But, 
for the life of me, I couldn't think what school of acting to 
choose, until one clay in Chicago, at a hotel where I was stop- 
ping, I came across the counterpart of the mischievous 
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creature known throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as Lotta. She was a little miss of ten summers, and as 
provoking a little imp as was ever born. She was up to all 
sorts of tricks and comicalities, and yet, in spite of her mis- 
chief, one could not help loving her. In a word, she was at 
once the terror and delight of the house. I saw in an instant 
where an original character could be found, and began to 
study the oddities of the little elf. Then I would go to my 
room and practice what she had done. 

" In the farce of Nan^ the Good for Nothing, there occurs a 
splendid opportunity for introducing the vagaries of a spoilt, 
wayward child. How well 1 succeeded in that farce, and in 
other kindred plays written especially with the view to intro- 
ducing these oddities, my career for the last fifteen years will 
attest. 1 had no trouble; I swam at once into public favor, 
partly by good luck, partly by the oddity of the thing, but 
chiefly by the wisdom and enterprise of good managers, to 
whom successful stars owe more than they have often the 
candor to acknowledge." 

In the spring of 1884 " Lotta '* tried her fortunes in London. 
At first there were signs of disfavor, and it seemed as though 
the American favorite was to be a failure. But the brave little 
lady held on with a good heart, and soon London was at her 
feet. In the early part of this year she resumed her work in 
America, and met a most enthusiastic welcome back to her 
native land. 
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T has almost passed into ' a proverb, that the son of a 
great and clever man is sure to prove a dullard. If 
genius runs in the blood, it often skips a generation. But 
f this was not the case in the Booth family. Junius Brutus 
Booth was himself a great man, but in the person of his fourth 
son, he gave the world the greatest of all the Booths. 

Edwin Booth was born in Baltimore, in Maryland, on the 
15th of November, 1833; he is therefore now in the full prime 
and vigor of years. His father had been for seventeen years 
devoted to the profession of ** the sock and buskin/* and was at 
the height of his fame when Edwin was born. It would seem 
that acting was more than a mere profession with the elder 
Booth ; it was his delight and joy. 

And indeed, no man will ever make a great actor unless 
acting is with him a perfect passion. Young Booth was born 
amid circumstances all of which tended in the direction of the 
stage. While he was quite young, he became his father's com- 
panion and assistant dresser, and soon became indispensable to 
him. Edwin Booth was born to be an actor, but it was in 
opposition to his father's wishes that he sought to make the 
stage the scene of his life's work. 

His first appearance was in the character of Tyrrcl in 
"Richard III.," at the Boston Museum, on the loth of Septem- 
ber, 1849. H^* subsequently took more prominent work in 
Providence and Philadelphia. Once, in the city of Washing- 
ton he played Titus to his father's ** Brutus ; " the author of the 
plav — John Howard Payne — was present, and expressed his 
great admiration of the manner in which the younger Booth did 
his work. His first appearance on the metropolitan stage was 
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in the character o[ Richard III. He played his part in the 
National Theater, Chatham street, New York, in 1851. He 
played Richard on the occasion of his father's benefit, and was 
called repeatedly before the curtain ; the young aspirant was 
recognized as a man of great and versatile powers. 

California was destined to be the scene of Booth's earlier 
triumphs. Father and son worked on together till October, 
1S53, when they parted never to meet again. The elder Booth 
died on the 30th of November, in the same year, and in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. He rests beneath a monument in 
the cemetery at Baltimore, erected by his filial son. From 
California he journeys on to Australia and the Sandwich Islands. 
In 1857 Mr. Booth is back amid the scenes of his earlier life, 
and meets the welcome he so much deserved. On the 7th of 
July, i860, he was married to Miss Mary Devlin. Concerning 
this happy marriage .Mr. William Winter, the distinguished 
dramatic critic and personal friend uf Edwin Booth, says: 

" yhe was a maiden for a man to love, 

She was a woman for a hiisban<l's life ; 
One that had learned to value far above 

The niiiiie of love, the sacred name of wife." 

But sorrow was soon to darken so bright a path, and under 
the snows of Mount Auburn in the early spring of 1863, B(x>th 
laid his vonnj; wife to rest. 

The fust visit of lichvin Booth to England was brightened 
by a series ol ovations that any man might well be proud of. 

His more rcciMit visits liave been equally pleasant, notably 
that in which he played with Henry Irving at the Lyceum. 
To enter into any detailed criticism of Mr. Booth as an actor 
would require the whole voUnnc, and there would be material 
enimgii and to spare. But on ail hands it is conceded that Mr, 
Booth's greatest character is that of " Hamlet." Singularly 
enjiigh, where Mr, Irving conies nearest to a failure is in the 
ch[iiacter of " Hamlet." but where he is weak Edwin Sooth is 
strong. For a hundred nights in succession Mr. Booth played 
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" Hamlet'* in the critical city of New York, in the year 1869. 
From that time " Booth *' and ** Hamlet** have become almost 
convertible terms. At the close of the engagement referred to 
above, the friends of the great tragedian presented him with the 
celebrated ** Hamlet Medal.** 

The medal is made of gold, is oval in form ; in the center is 
the head of Booth as '* Hamlet.'* The motto is: Palmam qui 
vierwit fcrat. The inscription reads: 

TO — 

EDWIN BOOTH, 

In commemoration of the unprecedented run of " Hamlet ^'^ 

as enacted by him in Nc-jl^ York City 

for one hundred nights. 

The portrait presented in these pages is a most faithful 
one, and deserves to be studied. The clear, firm glance of the 
eye, the lips, thin and compressed, ever the sign of eloquence; 
the whole tout ensemble indicates the man of men most suitable 
for the great task of presenting Shakspeare so as to increase 
the hearer's reverence for the immortal bard. Edwin Booth is 
what he is — scholar, gentleman, the first tragedian of his age — 
as the result of earnest, honest, faithful toil. Long may he live 
to adorn the profession which already owes so much to him. 
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T has often been said that everybody and everything 
worth seeing or hearing, is sure to come to America sooner 
or later. From the early days of Charles Dickens till now, 
lecturers, preachers, authors, actors and actresses ; profes- 
sional people of all kinds have found it pleasant and profitable to 
visit their cousins across the Atlantic. And if their testimony 
is to be accepted, they have generally received a hearty and 
hospitable welcome. Even the colossal Jimibo could not be 
kept from our shores, and he became in his day as popular as 
Patti, or Henry Irving, or Oscar Wilde. 

It was, however, reserved for Mrs. Langtry to fill an alto- 
gether unique place in this department of English attractions. 
She came to this country in the capacity of a professional 
beaut V, and as sucli she made a good deal of wealth, and a most 
remarkable reputation. It was never for one moment as much 
as hinted that she had the slightest histrionic power. Her 
wannest friends, her most gushing critics, her most enthusiastic 
man;igers, never once preferred the claim that she could act. 
A good deal \v:is said of the magnificence and cost of her 
dressfs, what fabulous ))riecs had been paid the I-^arisian dress- 
maker. Monsieur Worth, Ikav these priceless robes enchanted 
all beh(jldcrs. But when tiie acting was talked of, the singing 
was verv low, and not alwavs verv sweet. The vouthful critic 
talked of the poise of lu-r beautiful head, the charm of her com- 
plexion and smile, the perfect curves of her shapely arm; and 
went so far as to (jiiote X. l\ Willis, concerning 

''^ The bounteous wave of such a breast 
As never pencil drew," 
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but even he could not be brought to declare that her acting was 
worth the name of acting. 

Mrs. Langtry, born in Jersey, and called by her admir- 
ers •' The Jersey Lily," was undoubtedly a beautiful woman. 
It had been her good fortune, or misfortune, to move in what 
is called in England "the first circles;" she had even attracted 
the attention of the Prince of Wales and other gentlemen, who 
arc supposed to be most excellent judges in the commodity of 
beauty. So Mrs. Langtry became what was called, for the first 
time in the history of the world, and let us hope it will be the 
last, "a professional beauty." She was said to be the most 
beautiful woman in the world, which is utterly absurd. You 
might as well pluck a violet in the spring-time, and say it is the 
most beautiful violet in all the woods, while at 3'our feet lie a 
thousand equally rich, and rare, and blue. But Mrs. Langtry be- 
came the craze. Photographic artists made fortunes out of her. 
All the world wanted to sec this paragon of heauty, so she was 
put upon the stage. If she was not worth heading she was worth 
.seeing. If her acting was not a triumph of art, it put money 
into her purse, and that, for most of us in this mundane state, is 
a matter ()f importance. The temptation to come to .Vnierica 
was great. And one thing at least should be said, she did not 
come to these shores under false pretenses. She came to 
exhibit herself. It was from first to last a beauty show. Of 
course it was not a vulgar dime museum show ; it was dollars 
instead of cents to gaze on this illustrious woman. But the dif- 
ference was niahily in the money, and the vulgaritv was there 
all the same, though covered in rich attire. It was an amusing 
experience to atteml one of these exhibitions, t<t see the thou- 
sands of eager eyes, aided mostly by opera glasses, centred on 
this one l>eautiful woman. It was most of all amusing to over- 
hear, as vou could scarcely help, the criticisms of the ladies, 
most of whom thought that a great deal too much had been 
said about her beauty. 
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MARY ANDERSON. 
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^O MANY arrangements were made for the marriage 
|ci^ ^>f Mary Anderson, to persons who had no thought of 

^^ laying their fate and fortunes at her feet, by meddle- 
)fl some persons who had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, that at last Miss Anderson, to save herself from 
ridicule, descended, Hermione-like, from her classic reticence, 
and declared, once for all, that she was married ! But she 
further explained that she was married to her art, and be- 
yond the devotion demanded of her by that art she did not 
propose to indulge. The rumors that came across the Atlantic 
concerning the noble lords, the gracious dukes, the pious 
bishops, and the solemn judges who wanted to marry *' our 
Mary/' were reallv very foolish. But the matter was reallv so 
serious that Chief-Justice Coleridge had to come out in print, 
and declare that so far from haviuiJ: made any declaration of 
love, he had not the honor of the lady's acquaintance. 

** I am married to mv art," said Mary Anderson ; and say- 
ing this she unconsciously described herself to perfection. That 
she is devoted, body and soul and spirit, to the profession she 
has esj)oused, is well known ; and this fact more than any other 
accounts for her remarkai)le successes. Nature has done much 
for her; siie has a i^racelul and winsome form, an eve that at 
every glance adds (lcej)er meanings to the words she speaks ; 
and tlioui^h not bv any means a irenius, she has manaired by the 
absolute consecration of her jiowcrs to win a foremost place on 
the stajj^e of this ii^eneration. 

Her early years were vears of struir<^le and toil, and if ever 
a woman deserved credit for making a brave, bold stand against 
adverse circumstances, that woman is Mary Anderson. What 
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would have been stumbling-blocks to thousands, Mary Ander- 
son made stepping-stones to honor and fame. And America to- 
day, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is justly proud of her gifted 
daughter. 

Her favorite play was " Galatea,'* and her cold, impassive 
nature suited the part she was called to present. For the last 
two years she has been in England, gradually building up a 
most enviable reputation. She has been the welcome guest at 
the homes of some of the best people in London, the Right- 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone among the rest. For a time she had to 
fight her way against the critics. But the London people un- 
derstood her better than the critics. Speaking of these critics 
and Miss Anderson, a London journalist says: 

" I regret to say that those critics for whom I have the highest 
esteem, and in whose judgment I repose the j2;reatest confidence, have 
not said one word in praise of her art. In private I liave heard 
some of those critics say the harshest and most uncompromising things 
in condemnation of her acting. In a little one-act play, written es- 
pecially for Miss Anderson hy VV. S. Gilbert, under the title of 
" Tragedy and Comedy," Miss Mary Anderson made her first distinct 
success at the Lyceum. 1 was present on her opening night, and I must 
say that her tragic power in Clarice was a revelation to me. I had 
greatly admired, and was not wholly unappreciative of, her personal 
beauty. Her manner of life is modest and self-respecting, and 1 had 
been charmed by her successful endeavor to live, in her own home in 
London, a simple, sweet, and ladylike life. Her acting, heretofore, 
had seemed to me simply pleasing and not ofFensive. Her walking, 
her posing, her elocution, and her bearing, on the stage, were always 
graceful and artistic. But in ' Galatea ' there was no approach to re- 
fined perception, delicate shading, or dramatic power; therefore, when 
she took the character of Clarice, in Mr. Gilbert's one-act play, I was 
wholly unprepared for the display of varied and well-shaded under- 
standing of her role which characterized her first night. I must say 
that the curtain fell before an audience most thoroughly surprised and 
enthusiastic. Miss Anderson's growth in her art during her first Lon- 
don season was very marked, and, indeed, almost prodigious. When 
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she came to London she was an immature, unperceiving, dull artiste. 
In London she found an audience wholly unlike those to which she 
had heretofore played. Travclin*^ on the road, appearing before tlif- 
ferent audiences every week, and audiences more or less uncritical, is 
one thing; appearing before a London audience night after night, and 
week after week, and month after month — an audience highly trained 
and perhaps hypercritical — is another thing. Miss Anderson was sen- 
sible enough soon to perceive this difTerenee, and to make the most of 
it. She studied hard, and achieved very marked growth, and to-day 
she is further along in her art than she could possibly have been had 
she remained in her own country and in her old professional habits. 
Among the London public she has intelligent and enthusiastic admir- 
ers, and those who prophesy that she has a very illustrious career be- 
fore her." 

What English people complain of is that Miss Anderson 
lacks heart. Speaking of her ** Juliet/' the following criticism 
is offered by one ot her greatest admirers: 

" I have read all the dramatic criticisms of her Juliet which have 
come to hand; she had conversed with me very fully upon her read- 
ing of that p.irt, upon her methods of setting the pliiy, and of her high 
ideal of presenting it. After reading the criticisms of the London 
journals, I am not in llie least surprise<l that they treat her Juliet with 
praise that is faint, anil, therefore, damning. Miss Anderson lacks 
heart. And, in her profession, it is all she lacks. She has phvsical 
grace, beauty, and ciiarni. She has pereeptiiui and intelligence and 
information; hut in her art, up to in)w, slie has no abandon, no spon- 
taneity, no iicavenly or hellish power. She never permits herself to 
rise or sink out of lierseHV 

That. Miss Anderson has borne up under unfortunate influ- 
ences evcrvbodv knows, and it is to her greater honor that she 
has borne herself so noblv. 

Miss AnderscMi is soon to return to her native land ; when 
she comes she may fairly calculate on the heartiest and most 
enthusiastic welcome. 
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Men in general, are but great children. — Napoleon I. 

In order to do great things it is necessary to live as if one was 
never to die. — N'auvenakgues. 

The world cannot do without great men, but great men are very 
troublesome to the world. — Tohn' Wolfgang Von Goethe. 

He is a man who knows hcnv to die for his God and his country; 
his heart, his lips, his arms arc faithful unto death. — Ekxst Arndt. 
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GENERAL LEE. 

|HE most distinguished but not the most skillful of the 
lilitary leaders of the Confederate forees during the 
late civil war, was Robert E, Lee. He was Ixjrn at 
' Stafford, Westmoreland County, Virginia, on June 
19, 1807. He was a son of Colonel Henry Lee of the Revolu- 
tion, known as "Lcffion Harry." He became a cadet at West 
Point in 1825, where he was distinguished for his good behav- 
ior, and graduated in 18:19. second in his class. During the 
whole four years of his cadetship he was never reprimanded or 
received a demerit mark. He entered the corps of engineers, 
was engaged as assistant engineer, from 1839 until 1S34. in the 
construction of Fortress Monroe. In 1839 he was assistant 
astronomer in determining the honndarv Ix-tween Ohio and 
Michigan. In 1838 he was i)roinoled to ca])tain. and when the 
war with Mexico began, he was appointed chief engineer of the 
army under General ,Scotl, :inii was distinguished for important 
services during the contest. For his gallantry he receive<l suc- 
cessive brevets, the last that of colonel. From 1852 to 1S55 he 
was superintendent of the military academy at West Point. In 
the latter year he was made Lieutenant-colonel of one of the two 
new regiments of cavalry, of which Albert Sidney Johnston was 
colonel, Hardee and Tiiomas majors, and \'an Dorn and Kirby 
Smith captains. All of these ofticers excepting George H. 
Thomas, deserted their flag in iS6i,and fought against their 
country. Through his wife, Mary Cuslis, a great-granddaug li- 
ter of Mrs. Washington, and daughter of Washington's adopted 
son, G. W. P. Custis. he came into possession of the Arlington 
estate, near the national capital, and the " White House" on the 
Paniunkey. 
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In the fall of 1859 ^-^^ ^^'^^ placed in command of United 
States forces to suppress the invasion of John Brown, at Harp- 
er's F^erry. and was soon afterward sent to take command of the 
De|)artment of Texas. Seduced from his allejjiance to the 
national Government by the champions of the doctrine of State 
supremacy, he olitained leave of absence in DecemlxT, i860, and 
came home. When, in April, 1861, a Virjjinia convention issued 
an ordinance of secession, he resi<ifned his commission. savin<r: 
** Save in defense of my native State, I never desire ajjain to 
draw my sword/* Lee at once repaired to Richmond and was 
api)ointed major-general of the forces of Virj^inia. In accept- 
m*r the position, he said: " Trust ini^^ in Almi'^htv God, an 
apj)rovintr conscience, and the aid of my fellow-citizens, I 
devote mvsell to tlie service of mv native State, in whose behalf 
alone will I ever ai^ain draw my sword." Circumstances led 
him to draw his sword in the service of several confederated 
States whose |)eople were in arms aij^^ainst his country. He was 
not successful at first, in command in Western NTirsrinia. and he 
was sent to perform enii^ineerinu^ service an the Savannah River. 
He also acted as military adviser of JefTerson Davis. In June, 
rSOj, he was ai>pointc(l to tlie command of tlie Armv of \orth- 
ern Virijinia, and with that army he lou^ht the national forces 
until lie was compelled to surrender at Api)omattox Court- 
house, .\pril (). 1S65. 

The villai^eof Ai)pomattox was the spot chosen bv General 
Lee lor his interview with the victor : and there, in a plain build- 
in<^, the house of a fariiuT named McLean. Crranl was met at the 
threshold bv Lee. Tlu're was a nairow hall and a bare little 
parlor, containin;:; a table and two or three chairs. Into this 
till' i^eneraN enti-red, each at first atx'ompanied by a siui^le (n'/Zi- 
lii- (liHi'/'. but as iiianv as twi-ntv national otiicers shorllv lol- 
lc)we(l. ainoni;" whom were Sheridan. Onl, and the members of 
CrranTs own staff. Xo Conlederate eiit(.*red the room but Lee 
and Coloni'I Marshall, his secretary. ( )utside the two armies 
waited, their linrs slrelchiiii;" away under the briii^ht .spriuij sun 
I'or miles. An orchanl ot peach trees was in full blossom on 
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one side of the house. The sky was blue and without a cloud. 
The armies which had fought so bitterly were closer than often 
before, but no longer in angry contact ; and from a mound one 
could see national and rebel cannon, never again to open on 
each other. Inside the parlor the two chiefs conversed. The 
contrast in their costumes was singular. Lee was elaborately 
dressed. He wore embroidered gauntlets, and a burnished 
sword, the gift of the State of Virginia, while the uniform of 
Grant was soiled and worn, and he was without side arms. 
Colonel Marshall, when asked how it came about that his chiei 
and he were so tine, while the national olficcrs had been unable 
to keep themselves free from the stains of battle and the road, 
replied that Sheridan had come upon them suddenly a dav or 
two before, and as they could save but one suit of clothes, each 
hurriedly selected the best he had. Lee was tall, large in form, 
fine in person, handsome in feature, grave and dignified in bear- 
ing. Grant, as usual, was simple and com[)osed; no elation 
was visible in his manner or appearance. His voice was calm 
as ever, and his eye betrayed no emotion. He spoke and acted 
as plainly as ii he were transacting an ordinary matter of 
business. No one would have suspected that he was about to 
receive the surrender of an army. They first conversed upon 
the subject of the Mexican war. Afterward General Lee said : 
** I asked to see you, General Grant, to ascertain upon wiiat 
terms vou would receive the surrender of my army?" Gen- 
eral Grant then named the terms and incpiircHl: ** Do I under- 
stand. General Lee, that you accept these terms?" " Ves," 
said Lee: *• and if you will put them into writing, I will sign 
them." Grant then sat down at a little table and wrote. While 
he was writing, he chanced to look up at Lee, and at that 
moment noticed the glitter of his sword. The sight suggested 
an alterati(3n in the terms, and he inserted the provision that 
officers should be allowed to retain their side-arms, horses and 
personal property. When the terms were written out. Grant 
handed the paper to his great antagonist, who seemed touched 
by their general clemency, and especially by the interpolation 







which saved so much to the feelings of a soldier. He said at 
once that the conditions were magnanimous, and would have a 
very good effect upon his army. After a short talk the formal 
papers were signed, and the men w^ho had opposed each other 
so long, shook hands and parted. On the 12th of April the 
Army of Northern Virginia laid down its arms, and dispersed, 
thereby formally closing the war. Not a victorious salute was 
allowed by General Grant. ** The war is over," said he, ** and 
the best sign of rejoicing after victory will be to abstain from 
all demonstrations in the field." In profound silence the 
Southerners dressed their lines, fixed bayonets, stacked arms, 
and deposited their accoutrements. Then slowly furling their 
flags, they laid them down ; and many a veteran stooped to kiss 
the stained and tattered colors, under which he might fight no 
more. No exultation was manifest on the part of the North- 
erners, only joy and good feeling that the war between fellow- 
countrymen was over ; that, though worn, and famished, and 
suffering, the prodigal, even if forced, had yet returned. 

After the war General Lee returned to private life. In 
November, 1865, he accepted the position of president of Wash- 
iiij^ton and Lcc C()llc;^c, at Lexiui^ton, V'a., to which his popu- 
larity in the South soon drew iicarlv 500 students. On the 
28th of September, 1870, while :q)|)arcntly in his usual health. 
General Lee was struck with paralysis and died a fortni^^ht 
afterward (October i2j. His three sons were officers in the 
Confederate service. 
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CHINESE GORDON. 






T IS not unworthy of note that this extraordinary man — 
in many respects the most extraordinary man of our time, 
and at this moment literally *' the cynosure of all eyes " — 
whose portrait we give to-daj-, and who has sometimes 
been termed the English Garibaldi, but whom Sir Evelyn 
Wood, after meeting him the other day at Cairo, is said to have 
with more justice termed the modern Bayard, should have 
started on his new, important, and perilous mission, simultane- 
ously with his entering on another year of his life. Major 
General Charles George Gordon was born at Woolwich, on the 
28th January, 1833, and so has just entered on his fifty-second 
year. He is of a military stock by his father's side, of a race 
of merchants and invest! orators bv his mother's. His father — 
of whom Mr. A. Egmont Hake in his admirable Story of Chinese 
Gordon, just published at a most opportune moment, gives a 
charming sketch — was Lieutenant-General Henry William 
Gordon of the Royal Artillery. His mother was the daughter 
of the late Mr. Samuel Enderby, of Blackheath, himself one of 
the well-know^n ** Enderby Whalers." When not fifteen, Gor- 
don entered the Royal Academy at Woolwich. He was of a 
delicate constitution, and did not distinguish himself as a 
scholar. General Gordon is far from being naturally a strong 
man, suffers from angina peetoris, is of slight figure, and but for 
his almost ascetic habits, extraordinary activity, and buoyant 
temper, would probably have succumbed to the extraordinary 
fatigue he has undergone. In 1852 he received a commission 
as Second Lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, volunteered for 
service in the East when the war broke out with Russia, and in 
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the end of 1854 was with the army before Scbastopol. While 
in the trenches he was wounded by a stone thrown up by a 
shot. He received special mention by Sir Harry Jones, as 
havinij done work that earned him promotion, and from the 
Frencli Government he received the Order of the Lcfjion of 
Honor. At the same time he showed his special enjj^incering 
skill in a survey he made of the defences of Sebastopol. After 
beinj2^ engaged in 1857 and 1858 in determining the Asiatic 
frontier of Russia and Turkey, Gordon, now Captain, joined 
the British army before Pekin, was present at its surrender, and 
for his services was promoted to a major. In February, 1863, 
there came to him his first opportunity, and that which gained 
him his immortal sobriquet of " Chinese Gordon." In succession 
to a worthies American adventurer named Burgeoine, and at 
the request of the now well-known Li-Hung-Chang. he became 
commander of a force raised by a number of Chinese merchants 
in Shanghai, to defend it against the Taiping rebels. Space 
will not permit us to detail his exploits. Suffice it to say, that 
bv May, 1864. he had broken the back of the rebellion, recov- 
ered all the great Cliinese cities, and shut up the rebels in 
Nanking, which subscHjucntlv fell. 

Colonel (ionlon n-tunicd to England in Februarv. 1865. 
was appoinlccl Com hkhk ling Royal liui^inccr at Gravescnd, and 
for six years was cinploved upon the erection of the Thames 
defences. At the end ol 1871 he went out as English Commis- 
sioner ')f the luiropenn Commission of the Danube. In Scj.)- 
tt'niber, 1S7J, he met Nubar I'aslia. tlie tlien, as now, Egyptian 
Prime Minister at Constantinoj)le, and was asked if he would 
take the post which Sir Samuel Baker was to retire from in the 
(olio wing year, ol (roycrnor ol tlie tribes whicli inhabit tiie 
Nile Basin. In July, 1S73, lie told Xnhar that he would accept 
the post it permission to transler his services were obtained by 
the Khedive \then Isinaih Irom tiu- English (royernment. This 
form haying been gont' througii, he started at the end of the 
yeai' for Cairo. I lis tinal commission, whieli was in effect t(^ 
put down the slave trade in tiie Nile Basin, was siirned by tiie 
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Khedive on February i6, 1874, and that year saw the beginning 
of the second stage in Gordon's career. Till 1879, with a short 
absence in England, owing to a difference with the Khedive, he 
remained in the Soudan, his final position being that of Gover- 
nor General in Khartoum. Colonel Gordon had great difficul- 
ties, especially trying to a man of his temper. He had 
differences with two Khedives, and he had to struggle perpetu- 
ally against unscrupulous Egyptian officials. But he succeeded 
in striking a blow at the slave trade in the Soudan, which 
would probably have been effectual but for the feeble Egyptian 
administration which followed his departure from Khartoum. 

Returning to England in the end of 1879 Colonel Gordon 
took, " in a moment of weakness," the office of Private Secre- 
tary to Lord Ripon, the new Governor-General of India, but 
on June 3, icSSo, he resigned his appointment, and in response 
to an invitation from his old friend Li-Hung-Chang, he paid a 
visit to Pckin. Then he virtually decided China against de- 
claring war with Russia, and drew up a memorandum on the 
subject of the best manner in which, in the event of war, China 
should utilize her military resources. Returning once more to 
England he was, in March, 1882, made a Major-General, and in 
April proceeded from the Mauritius to the Cape to aid the 
Government in the administration of Basutoland. Owing to a 
difference witli that Government, however, he threw up this 
post also. 

In the end of 1883 General Gordon was asked by the King 
of the Belgians to undertake a special work for the Interna- 
tional Association on the Congo. Returning to England to 
make the necessary preparations for his departure, he was at 
the eleventh hour asked, and agreed, to undertake this special 
mission to the Soudan, of which the country has indicated its 
approval in the most cordial manner. 

With the fall of Gordon begin, perhaps, dark days for Eng- 
land. His bones may be sepulchred in the drifting sands, but, 
like the Cid in Spanish story, he is a power in death. 
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THE MAHDI. 

<^ff^|ROPHETS,'* whether true or false, are by no means 

°2 ^m. ^'"^^^ '" Mohammedan countries, but it is seldom that 
V **^ they create so much stir in the world as the 
1 ^In5 mysterious fanatic who believes, and has inspired 
if liis followers with the belief, that he possesses a mis- 
sion to regenerate Islam. Not long ago a personage with similar 
pretensions appeared in Tripoli, but local circumstances did 
not come to his aid, as in the case of the Mahdi of the Soudan. 
It happened that the native mind had become, in a measure, 
prepared for the appearanee of a Messiah, or prophet, who. 
according to tradition, had been foretold by Mohammed him- 
self as likely to appear about the year I3aj of the Hegira, The 
turn of the century, according to this calendar, happened about 
three years ago almost simultaneously with the appearance of 
the new saviour of Islam. 

Colonel Stewart informs us thnt the Mahdi was the son of 
a carpenter and a native of Dongola. In 1852 the father 
migrated to Shendy, the town on the Nile on the bank opposite 
.Meteuiineh, his familv cimsisting of three sons and one 
daughter, and here a fourth s<m was born to him. While a 
bov the iuture prophet was apprenticed to a boal-builder. but 
after receiviiig a healing from his uncle one day. he lied to 
Khartoum, where he entered a free scliool ke[>t by a dervisii of 
great sanctity and an alleged descendant of the founder of 
Islam ism. 

The Mahdi's time was not wholly occupied with the attrac- 
tions of the harem. Gradually he acquired a great reputation 
fur holiness, and bv and bv assembled a number of other der- 
vishes around him. and by his powers and tact succeeded in 
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uniting the various tribes under his banner. The principles of 
his teaching are described as " universal equality, universal law 
and religion, with a community of goods. All who refuse to 
credit his mission are to be destroyed, whether Christian, 
Mohammedan, or Pagan." It was not until the end of 1881 
that Raouf Pasha, the then Governor of the Soudan, had his 
attention directed to the Mahdi*s pretensions. The latter at 
this time was living at Merabieh, near the island of Abba. 

The Mahdi soon afterward showed himself at the head of 
his followers near Sennaar, finally taking up a position at 
Jebcl Gadir, about 150 miles northwest of Kaka, on the White 
Nile. Here he was attacked by a body of regulars under Res- 
chid Bey, who was defeated with heavy loss. This success in- 
spired the Prophet and his adherents with fresh courage and 
ambition. Their ranks rapidly increased, and early in the fol- 
lowing spring, the whole province of Kordofan was threatened. 
Raouf Pasha having been recalled, Abd-el-Kader was appointed 
to the command at Khartoum, and a more strenuous attempt 
was made to suppress the new fanatical rising, whose spread 
began seriously to alarm the Egyptians. 

The Egyptians came upon the rebels in a densely wooded 
country ; a zereba or stockade was commenced, and the troops 
were formed up in hollow square, but they were unable to 
withstand the furious onslaught of the Arab host, inspired by 
religious zeal. Naturally, an extraordinary impetus was thus 
given to the insurrection, and many minor engagements took 
place, resulting generally in favor of the Mahdi. At Shakka, 
for instance, on June 20, another Egyptian detachment of 1,000 
men was cut to pieces, only a few escaping with their lives. 
On August 23, Duaim was attacked, but here the rebels were 
defeated with the loss of 4,500 men. Shortly afterward, the 
Mahdi took the^field in person, and advanced on El Obeid. 
'* On three successive days,'* it is recorded, " he made desperate 
assaults on the garrison, but on each occasion he was repulsed 
with great slaughter. The rebels are said to have had 10,000 
men killed, while the Egyptian loss is put down at 288." 
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CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 

^:;^ ^i' J, HI*! close of the cii^hteenth and the bcs^innin.s^ of the 

' ^? >;.• r'^* nineteenth centuries saw in the statelv and majestic 

^.*-Xy i)ersona<^e of Daniel O'Connell the mii^htiest at^itator 

^^ "" of his a^e. But in these later years a greater than 

Daniel O'Connell has arisen to plead before all the world and 

all the a^^es. the cause of sufferiui^ Ireland. Where Daniel 

O'Connell was weak, Charles Stewart Panicll is stronij. 

This later ami j^reater as^^itator was born at Avondale, in 
the Countv of Wicklow, Ireland, in the vear 184^); he was the 
son of a irentleman who wa^ at one time hij^h sheriff for llie 
C\)untv Meat!). His mother was the (hmixliter of a.n admiral in 
the I'liited States na\v, and this connection ^Mves additional 
interest to the storv of the youni^ statesman's lite. Mr. Par- 
ncll's ^rancllatlR-r was the \ii<\. Chancellor ol the Exchequer (»f 
the Irish [>arliament, and bitterlv opposed the identification of 
Irish with British interests in the parliament of the United 
Kini^dom. I le was eilucateil at Majj^dalene Collei^e, Camhridg-e, 
iMiLcland. from w hence he i;*raduate(l. in 1875 ^^^ "^^"-^^ elected 
Member of Parliament for Meath, and represented that constit- 
uencv until the i^eneral election ol iS<So, when he was returned 
lor thiee constituencies. inchuliniLC the one he had represented 
so louLC lie preferred to sit for the citv ol Cork. ()wini^ to 
the LuM that the harvests of 1S77 and 1S7S had been very bad 
and that ol 1S70 a total iailure, Irish <lisc(»ntent rose accord- 
iuLclv, and Mr. I\irnell and his lellow Land Leai^uers' op|K)r- 
tunitv ol success! ul a^^itation had couie. Their objects were in 
bi'ief : 1. A reduction of rents, and refusal to pav it such 
rct.l net ions were lelused. 2. A fmal and entire chani^e in the 
land laws, peasant prop]iet«)rshi|) to be substituted f(jr that ol 
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landlords. Simultaneously with an agitation which in 1880 
made Mr. ParncU the supreme Irishman and the virtual ruler 
of his country, extraordinary means of relief were adopted for 
the relief of Irish distress, in which both England and the 
United States took a conspicuous part. In January, 1880, Mr, 
ParncU visited the United States and created a feeling which 
crystalized itself in the formation of land league associations 
that have proved the main financial support of the home 
organization. He was chosen president of the home rule party 
in place of Mr. Shaw. Toward the close of 1880 information of 
seditious conspiracy was applied for by the crown against Mr. 
ParncU and certain of his association, whicii resulted in a trial 
brought to an indeterminate issue, but their virtual acquittal 
by the non.agrecnient of the jury. When he took his seat for 
Cork the young statesman was made leader of the Irish party 
in the House of Commons. His tactics of obstruction pro- 
duced a strong feeling against him in England, and under the 
coercion act. which was thought necessary by Mr. Gladstone's 
government in order to the restoration of the power of the 
crown in Ireland, he was, in <)ctol>cr, 1S81, arrested as a 
"suspect," and imprisoned in Kilmainham jail. He was re- 
leased as the result of a letter to the prime minister. The most 
perplexing question for the new administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone, was the one in connection with Irish alTairs. Parliament 
passed the ciiercitm act for Ireland, March 21. 1881, and this at 
once led to nianv arbitrary arrests. Later in the session the 
Irish land bill passed the House of Commons by a vote of two 
hundred and twenty to fourteen, the House of Lords agreeing 
therewith August iG. It was under the former of these acts 
that Mr. Parnell suffered his second arrest. There had been 
the most strenuous resistance to the process of eviction which 
had been atlempted against Irish tenant s-at- will, and this had 
resulted ia the practice of "boycotting" .such landlords as 
re3<)rted to this legal step. This new term, which has sprung 
up in this agitation, signifies a complete and rigid ostracizing of 
the obnoxious person. Many landlords found themselves with- 
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out tenants, and were unable to hire the services of anv labor- 
ers. In some cases the crops perished in the fields because no 
one could be hired to harvest them ; in other cases the harvests 
were gathered by imported laborers from England, who were 
guarded while at their labor by armed militia-men. 

Mr. Parnell, from his place in the House, February 22, 1883, 
denied Mr. Forster's accusations against him, and ccmtended 
that Carey's evidence was unreliable. The Land League, he de- 
clared, only supplied money to support the families of prisoners. 
Februarv 26 Mr. I'arnell moved his amendment to the address 
in reply to the speech from the throne, attacking the executive 
in Ireland for the administration of the Crimes act. The lan- 
guage of the amendment is very violent. It refers to ** unjust 
executions.*' In moving the amendment Mr. Parnell said if 
there had been any reduction in the number of outrages in 
Ireland it is only because the people are being kept down by 
the brutal, terrible coercion act, administered in a brutal, ter- 
rible wav. If the u^ovcrnment, after the Phoenix Park murders 
were committed, had relied on the sympathy of the people, in- 
stead of upon a tyramiical act, Ireland would have been pacified. 
A inovcnu'iit was iiiauiruratcd to raise a testimonial for the 
benefit of Mr. Parnell among his sympathizers in all parts of 
the world. This, t«)gctlu'r with the exciting events connected 
with tiie trial and punisiinient of the PhoMiix Park murderers, 
loci to tiie publication of a circular letter from Pope Leo XIII. 
in Mav, iSS^, to the Catholic hisiiops in Ireland, deprecating 
the unhappv distiirhancts in that countrv, and proiiibiting the 
clerirv from countenancini'' them, or aidinir in raisinir the fund 
for Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Parnell's work is bv no means done. He has con- 
ducted his airitation tiius far in sucii a manner as to command 
the respect of men who dilTer very widely from him in their 
political views. In tiie downfall of the Gladst(me government 
in this present month of June, 1SS5, the Irish members saw 
more than ever the exact measure of their strength. 
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T would be an exceedingly difficult task to find a name 
dearer to the hearts of Irishmen than that of Robert Em- 

t^ met. Hosts of Irishmen have given up their lives in the 
. ? cause of their country's freedom. But one martyr's 
memory is specially enshrined in Ireland's heart; one martyr's 
name has a spell to awaken feelings of glory and pride. The 
name and the memory arc those of Robert Emmet, whose birth 
took place the 4th of March, 1778, whose light of life was 
rudely extinguished by the executioner after burning for only 
five-and-twenty years, and whose name and fame have grown 
dearer and dearer to Ireland with almost every year of the 
three-quarters of a century which have passed away since the 
September afternoon when his head was severed from his body 
in front of St. Catherine's Church. 

But there is an episode in Robert Emmet's brief career 
which sheds a tender light over his memory, and surrounds 
it, as it were, with the glamor of romance. Mixed up with his 
ardent dreams of a great and free future for his land, to be 
bought at the bloody price the oppressed have oftenest 
had to pay for liberty, there were softer dreams of his own ; 
dreams of a time when — the dread day of conflict over, the 
glad hour of his country's new birth arrived — he could turn 
into the quiet paths of domestic life, there to be blessed by a 
union with one whom he loved with all the high, pure ardor of 
his soul, one who returned his love as such love ought to be 
returned, one in every way fitted to be the mate and other self 
of such a man as he. The time never came ; the romance is at 
once touching and sad. 

It was on Monday, the 19th of September, that Robert 
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Emmet stood in that too famous spot, to plead to the charge 
laid against him. Xorbiiry, ** the hanging judge/' the coldly 
cruel and unfeeling wretch who made a point of jesting while 
he sentenced some poor unfortunate to the law's extreme 
penalty, presided at the trial. Standish O'Grady, attorney- 
general, led the prosecution. Witnesses were called, whose 
evidence was enough to establish the indictment, even for a not 
too willing jury. Emmet declined to go into any defense, and, 
according to the custom in such cases, the judge's charge 
should have followed. But Mr. IMunket, for the crown, rose, 
breaking through usage, and, in a speech of extraordinary 
bitterness, attacked the i)ris()ner and his principles. When 
Plunket's speech had come to an end, Norbury charged the 
jurv, who, without quitting the box, brought in the verdict 
-Cxuiltv. 

When asked, according to the forms of law, if he had any- 
thing to say why sentence should not be passed against him, 
he made the following speech of vindication, which will hold its 
place amongst the classics of liberty while the world endures: 

Mv LoROs: — Wliat have I to say why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced on nie, according to law? — I have nothinj^ lo sav 
that can alter your predetermination, nor that it will become me to 
say with any view lo the mi^itation of that sentence which you are 
here to j)ronounce, and I niu-^t abide by. Hut I ha\e that to say which 
interests me more than life, and which you have lal)ored to destroy. 
1 have much to ^.iv why my reputation should be rescued from the 
load of false accusation and calumnv which has been heaped upon me. 

Were 1 oidv to sufTer death, after bein;^ atljudj^ed i^uiltv hv vour 
tribunal, I sluudd bow in silence, and meet the fate that awaits me 
without a murmur; but the sentence of law which delivers my boily 
to the executioner will, ihroui^h the ministry of that law, labor, in its 
own viutlication, to consiij^n mv cliaractrr to oblrxjuy: tor there mu^t 
be iruilt somewhere, — whether in the senience of the court, or in the 
catastrophe, posterity must determine. The man dies, but liis 
memory lives. Th;it mine may not perish, — that it may live in the 
respect of mv countrvmen,— -1 seize upon this opportunity to viutlicate 
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myself from some of the charges alleged against me. When my spirit 
shall be wafted to a more friendly port; when my shade shall have 
joined the bands of those martyred heroes who have shed their blood 
on the scaffold and in the field, in defense of their country and virtue; 
this is my hope, — I wish that my memory and name may animate 
those who survive me, while I look down with complacency on the 
destruction of that perfidious government which upholds its domina- 
tion by blasphemy of the Most High, which displays its power over 
man as over the beasts of the forest, which sets man upon his brother, 
and lifts his hand, in the name of God, against the throat of his fel- 
low, who believes or doubts a little more or less than the government 
standard, — a government which is steeled to barbarity by the cries of 
the orphans and the tears of the widows which its cruelty has made. 

I swear, by the throne of heaven, before which I must shortly 
appear, — by the blood of the murdered patriots who have gone before 
me, — that my conduct has been, through all this peril, and all my pur- 
poses, governed only by the convictions which I have uttered, and no 
other view than that of the emancipation of my country from tne 
superinhuman oppression under which she has so long, and too 
patiently, travailed; and that I confidently and assuredly hope (wild 
and chimerical as it may appear) that there is still union and strength 
in Ireland to accomplish this noble enterprise. 

Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with dishonor; 
let no man attaint my memory by believing that I could have engaged 
in any cause but that of my country's liberty and indej^endence; or 
that I could have become the pliant minion of power, in the oppression 
or the miseries of my countrymen. I would not have submitted to a 
foreign oppressor, for the same reason tiiat I would resist the domestic 
tyrant; in the dignity of freedom, I would have fought upon the 
threshold of my country, and her enemies should enter only by pass- 
ing over my lifeless corpse. Am I, who lived but for my country, 
and who have subjected myself to the vengeance of the jealous and 
wrathful oppressor, and to the bondage of the grave, only to give my 
counirvmen their rigrhts, — am I to be loaded wiih calumnv and not to 
be suflered to resent or to repel it? No I — God forbid! 

If the spirits of the illustrious deatl participate in the concerns 
and cares of those who are dear to them in this transitory life, — O 
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ever dear and venerated shade of my departed father, look down with 
scrutiny on the conduct of your sufiering^ son; and see if I have even 
for a moment deviated from those principles of morality and patriotism 
which it was your care to instill into my youthful mind, and for an 
adherence to which I am now to offer up my life! 

My lords, you are all impatient for the sacrifice. The blood which 
you seek is not congealed by the artificial terrors which surround your 
victim; it circulates warmly and unruffled, through the channels which 
Got! created for noble purposes, but which you are bent to destroy, 
for purposes so grievous that they cry to heaven! Be yet patient. I 
have but a few more words to say! I am going to my silent grave; 
my lamp of life is nearly extinguished; my race is run; the grave 
opens to receive me, and I sink into its bosom. I have but one request 
to ask at my departure from this world, — it is the charity of its 
silence. Let no man write my epitaph ; for, as no one who knows my 
motives dare now vindicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse 
them. Let them and me repose in obscurity and peace, and my tomb 
remain uninscrihed, until otlier times, and other men, can do justice to 
my character. When my country shall take her place anions^ the 
nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let my epitaph be written! 
I have done. 

As lunmt't was conducted to his cell, he passed that of a 
colleague of his, and throui^li the gratini^ lie \vhis])ered loudly: 
** 1 shall be hanged to-niorrow." lie must have rested but a 
short time, for early morning found Iiim writing busily. The 
two objects dearest to his heart still occupied his thoughts — his 
coimtrv and his love. One is moved almost to tears on readinir 
some of these last writings of Emmet, and especially on noting 
the self-forgetting tact and delicacy with which he sought to 
turn aside Curran's anger from the devoted wSarah's head. On 
this last morning of Emmet's life, too, he was informed of the 
death of his aged mother on the i)revious day. This was the 
greatest shock his firmness had yet got, and it required an 
evident struggle to enable him to master his feelings. When 
his composure had returned, he simply said, ** It is better so." 
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